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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 



PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT 



To the Members of the Board of Education : 

Ladies and Gentlemen — I have the honor to submit to 
you my report of the progress and condition of the schools 
for the year ending June 30, 1904. 

It is with great pleasure that I report to you that the increase 
in revenues available for educational purposes has permitted 
growth along some of the lines of work that had been retarded 
or stopped by the enforced retrenchment of the year ending June 
30, 1903. There is, however, need of still more revenue if the 
Board of Education hopes to keep pace with the growth of the 
city both in the number of children in the schools and in the de- 
mands made upon the system. Recent changes in the building or- 
dinances of the city make it necessary that all school buildings in 
the future shall be fire-proof, and that all buildings shall conform 
to the most approved hygienic and sanitary requirements. This 
means a greater amount of money for school buildings. Then, 
too, we are making ever-increasing efforts to supply playground 
space with every new building put up. A list of expenditures in 
this line, given below, will be of interest to the public as showing 
our appreciation of the need for looking after the physical welfare 
of the children. 

Seceipts— 

Receipts from tax levy (buildings) $1,190,008.54 

Decrease from 1902-3 266,350.89 

Reecipts from tax levy (educational) $6,266,263.10 

Increase over 1902-3 1,127,759.52 

Receipts School Fund property $ 511,103.60 

Increase over 1902-3 8,654.85 
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Expenditures- 
Educational Account $7,339,844.44 

Increase over 1903 807,004.14 



New sites and additions $ 135,673.65 

Decrease from 1903 144,476.47 

New buildings $1,355,381.12 

Decrease from 1903 294,998.15 

Permanent improvements $ 453,315.96 

Increase over 1903 343,893.01 

Total for Building Account $1,944,370.73 

Total expenditures for all purposes $9,399,727.57 

Increase over 1903 662,594.31 



BUILDINGS AND PERMANENT IMPROVElfENTS. 

During the past year the Board of Education has completed 
two high school buildings, at a total cost of $680,000. The Mc- 
Kinley High School was built to take the place of the old West 
Division High School, which had been sold to the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons for $186,000. The new building will 
accommodate 1,200 pupils and will cost the city $330,000. The 
Wendell Phillips High School will accommodate 1,500 pupils 
and will cost $350,000. This is to replace the old South Division 
High School, on Twenty-sixth street and Wabash avenue. The 
old location was too near the center of the city, and the old 
building was utterly inadequate to meet the demands upon the 
modem high school. The new building is at Thirty-ninth street 
and Prairie avenue. This building, as well as the McKinley 
High School, is among the finest structures of the kind in this 
country. 

At the John Marshall High School $18,000 has been ex- 
pended in finishing laboratories and providing some additional 
permanent improvements. 

The Board of Education has completed four new twelve-room 
buildings and one sixteen-room building for the use of the ele- 
mentary schools. Two nine-room additions, one twelve-room 
addition, and one sixteen-room addition were also completed, pro- 
viding one hundred additional rooms and seats for 4,800 children. 
Many other school buildings have been altered and additional 
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accommodations furnished. The total cost of these new buildings 
was $1,548,000, furnishing accommodations for 7,500 children. 

The Board has not made as good a showing in the field of 
construction of elementary schools as was expected, on account 
of the Iroquois theater fire. As a result of this fire and the 
consequent changes in the building ordinances, a large amount 
of work was rendered useless and plans partly or wholly com- 
pleted were abandoned, thus occasioning great delay. The extent 
of this can be seen by noting the list of school buildings ordered 
but not contracted for, as shown in the list below. Then, too, the 
Board of Education was compelled to overhaul a large number 
of its old buildings, making them conform to the new regulations 
of the Building Department. Almost the entire force of the 
Architect's office was put at work trying to properly safeguard 
the lives of the children of the city. 

We still have under construction two new twelve-room 
buildings almost finished, and alterations in two other new 
buildings, to cost $50,000, as well as the magnificent Normal 
School Building, which will not be ready for use for some time. 

The Board of Education has also ordered the construction 
of new buildings and additions, the contracts for which have 
not yet been let, providing for 393 rooms, 19,912 seats, and a 
total expenditure of $3,610,000. A summary of the work done 
in providing additional school accommodations may be found 
in the following : 

School Buildings Completed During the Year Ending June 30, 1904. 

Rooms. Seats. Cost. 

William McKinley High School 1,200 $330,000 

Wendell Phillips High School 1,500 350,000 

Oakland School 16 768 125,000 

Samuel B. Morse School 12 576 80,000 

Herbert Spencer School 12 576 85,000 

Ambrose Plamondon School 12 576 85,000 

Patrick Henry School 12 576 82,000 

Cooper Addition 9 432 54,000 

Pickard Addition 9 432 56,500 

Langland Addition 6 288 65,000 

Linne Addition 12 576 95,000 

Skinner School Alterations 28,000 

Foster School Alterations 18,000 

Brownell School Alterations 18,000 

Tilton School Alterations 9,000 
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Rooms. 



Kosciusko School Alterations 

Headley School Alterations 

John Marshall High School, finishing labatories, 
etc 



Totals 100 

School Buildings Under Construction June 80, 1904. 

Rooms. 

Normal School, Sixty -eighth st. and Stewart av. . . . 

John Fiske School, Sixty-second st. and Ingle- 
side av 12 

Edgar Allen Poe School, One Hundred and Sixth 

st. and Fulton av 12 

Kinzie School (alterations), Ohio st. and La 
Salle av 

Holden School (alterations). Thirty-first and 
Loomis sts 



Seats. 


Cost. 
25,000 
25,000 




18,000 


7,500 


$1,548,500 


), 1904. 




Seats. 
1,500 


Cost. 
$400,000 


576 


85,000 


576 


80,000 




25,000 




25,000 



Totals 24 2,652 $615,000 

School Buildings Ordered But Contracts Not Let June 80, 1904. 

Rooms. Seats. Cost. 

Graham School, Union av. and Forty- fifth st 26 

Eli Whitney School, Twenty-eighth st. and S. 
Fortieth ct 26 

Cyrus H. McCormick School, Twenty -seventh st. 
and Sawyer av 26 

James Monroe School, Schubert and Monticello 
avs ' 26 

John P. Altgeld School, Loomis and Seventy- 
First sts 26 

Alfred Nobel School, Hirsch st. and Forty-first ct. 26 

Nicholas Copernicus, Throop and Sixtieth sis. . . 20 

William Penn School, Avers av. and W. Six- 
teenth st 20 

Jefferson Park School, Winnemac and N. Fifty- 
second avs 12 

Emmet Branch School, W. Congress st. and S. 
Fiftieth av 12 

Francis Scott Key School, W. Ohio st. and N. 
Park av 12 

Chicago Lawn Branch 1, Sixty-fifth st. and Ho- 

man av 12 

Shields Branch 2, Fifty-first st. and Oakley av.. 12 

Bowmanville School, Winona st., near Lincoln av 12 

Harvard School Addition, Harvard av. and 
Seventy-fifth st 12 

William Penn Nixon Addition, N. Forty-second 
av., near Dickens av 12 

Lake High School Addition, Union av. and 
Forty-seventh pi 16 



1,248 


$175,000 


1,248 


175,000 


1,248 


175,000 


1,248 


175,000 


1,248 

1,248 

960 


175,000 
175,000 
150,000 


960 


150,000 


576 


125,000 


576 


125,000 


576 


125,000 


576 
576 
576 


125,000 
125,000 
125,000 


576 


125,000 


576 


125,000 


768 


200,000 
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Rooms. Seats. Cost. 

Austin High School Addition, Frink st. and 

Walnut av 75,000 

John M. Smyth School Addition, Thirteenth st., 

near Blue Island av 6 288 80,000 

James G. Blaine School Addition, Grace st. and 

Southport av 13 624 100,000 

Hedges School Addition, Winchester av. and W. 

Forty-eighth st 12 576 90,000 

D. R. Cameron School Addition, Monticello and 

Potomac avs 7 336 40,000 

Audubon School Addition, Cornelia and Hoyne 

avs 6 288 45,000 

Van Vlissinger School Addition, Wentworth av. 

and 108th pi 6 288 45,000 

Cornell School Addition, Drexel av., near 

Seventy-fifth st 12 576 85,000 

Lyman Trumbull Manual Training High School, 

Sedgwick and Division sts 1,000 140,000 

G. W. Curtis Elementary and High School, State 

St. and 114th pi 12 576 100,000 

Englewood High School Addition, Sixty -second 

st. and Stewart av 155,000 

Polk Street School, Polk st., near Desplaines st. 12 576 90,000 



Totals 394 19,912 $1,610,000 

Notwithstanding our efforts, the Board has been unable 
to provide in its own buildings a seat for every child who pre- 
sents himself at the school. The unequal growth of the popu- 
lation in different parts of the city makes it impossible for us 
to absolutely get rid of double divisions and rented rooms. It 
has been recognized that either of these methods of relief 
means a sacrifice to the welfare of the children. In the case of 
double divisions, the child is deprived of the privilege of attend- 
ing school for a full day at the most important period of his 
life. In the case of the use of rented rooms, we are face to face 
with the impossibility of finding suitable accommodations, 
adapted to school purposes, either from a hygienic or an edu- 
cational point of view. 

During the past year there have been 252 half-day divi- 
sions, with 11,972 children in them. This is a slight increase 
over the previous year. There has been, however, a very great 
decrease in the number of children in rented rooms for the 
year 1903-04. The total number in rented rooms in 1903-04 
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was 5,688, as compared with 8,053 in 1902-03. The reason for 
the change in the methods of caring for the overflow is that 
we deem it better for the child to be in a double division in a 
good school building than to be sent to one of these unsanitary 
rented rooms. An additional reason for this disposition of the 
overflow is that it enables us to protect the Educational Fund. 
Every rented room means an additional burden upon the Edu- 
cational Fund, which is already too heavily burdened. We are 
now trying to g^ve children suitable accommodations and at 
the same time protect the Educational Fund by erecting 
portable school houses. On the recommendation of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, six of these are now in process of con- 
struction. It is proposed to erect these buildings wherever 
crowded conditions exist, and maintain them until permanent 
provision can be made for the increase in the school popula- 
tion. If in the meantime the increase proves to be temporary, 
the building can be moved. The portable school buildings in St. 
Louis and other cities for many years past seem to have given 
satisfaction. 

The Board of Education has endeavored to meet emerg- 
encies in the matter of school accommodations in as systematic 
a manner as possible, and has accordingly adopted a schedule 
for the erection of new buildings. A large number of buildings 
are in process of erection, and the Superintendent and his as- 
sistants have been invited to suggest the order of erection of 
these buildings, based upon the necessities of the children. The 
recommendation of the Superintendent as to the order in 
which this work shall be undertaken has been presented to the 
Committee and to the Board, and adopted by them. 
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Provisions for the greater safety and comfort of the 
children have been recently made by the Board of Education. 
All school buildings in the future over two stories in height 
are to be constructed entirely of fire-proof material, and 
equipped with conduits for electric lighting. All assembly halls 
are to be on the ground floor, and all buildings are to be provided 
with fire escapes and fire alarm boxes, and the pupils thoroughly 
trained in fire drills. 

The placing of the assembly halls on the first floor is 
not only a measure of safety, but will be a g^eat advantage 
to the residents of the neighborhood who may desire to use 
them for neighborhood purposes. It is proposed to so arrange 
for the heating and ventilation of these assembly halls as to do 
away with the necessity of opening up the entire school build- 
ing when only the assembly hall is needed. The Board of 
Education desires, as far as its finances will permit, to en- 
courage the increased interest manifested by parents and com- 
munities in the work of educating the children. 

The Board of Education has also taken an important step 
in its educational progress by providing that all new buildings 
shall be equipped with an assembly hall, kindergarten, bath- 
room, manual training, and cooking room. A recognition of 
these important educational agencies in all future construction 
will do much to make the conditions of good school work 
better than they have ever been before. 

During the past year the Board of Education has lost two 
school buildings by fire — ^the Graham School building, which 
was destroyed on October 15, 1903, and one of the buildings 
of the Holden School building, on March 17, 1904. This has 
necessitated an additional expenditure of $200,000 to replace 
the damage done by fire. 

A definite plan of procedure for naming school buildings 
has been decided upon. The order of preference is (i) Names 
of Presidents of the United States; (2) Names of American 
statesmen, patriots, scientists, philanthropists, educators and 
authors; also persons who have rendered conspicuously dis- 
tinguished services to the City of Chicago; (3) Names of 
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foreign personages who have distinguished themselves in the 
field of science, art, literature, education, patriotism, and 
philanthropy. 

PLAY GROUNDS. 

The Board of Education has taken another important step 
in its educational policy by increasing the size of the building 
sites so as to make suitable provision for playgrounds. Here- 
after the school site will always be large enough to make 
provision for playgrounds. It was formerly the custom of the 
Board to purchase only as much ground as was needed for the 
actual school building. Usually the school building was 
started on a six-room basis, then eight, then twelve, then sixteen 
rooms, with four rooms on a floor. Four-story buildings were 
once the rule, but they are now being abandoned on account 
of the new building ordinances. The result of this change of 
policy is that the school buildings of the future will require 
more ground, and where there was some playground space 
around the building, the additions to buildings will use it up. 
The Board during the past year has made very liberal pro- 
vision for the purchase of playground space, as will be seen 
from the following list of additions to sites acquired or to be 
acquired by condemnation proceedings : 

North- West Division High 75 by 125 feet. 

Andersen 145 by 110.4 feet. 

Bancroft 50 by 125 feet. 

Bass 296.9 by 124.57 feet. 

Bismarck 200 by 125.25 feet. 

Bowmanville 170 feet frontage. 

Burley 262 by 133 feet. 

Burns 100 by 124.9 feet. 

Carpenter 115 feet frontage. 

Colman 72 by 100 feet. 

Columbus 232 by 124.83 feet. 

Coonley 225 by 124.2 feet. 

Dante 100 by 116.5 feef. 

Darwin 175 by 140.5 feet. 

Dewey 65 by 132.39 feet. 

Douglas 150 by 125.45 feet. 

Drake 200 by 177.75 feet. 

Drummond 25 by 125 feet. 

Emmet 200 by 177.5 feet. 

Farren 96 by 160.3 feet. 

Field 175 by 143 feet. 

Franklin 94 feet frontage. 

Froebel 76 by 126.6 feet. 
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Fuller 65.26 by 126 feet. 

Garfield 144.6 by 99.5 feet. 

Goethe 162 by 183.48 feet. 

Goodrich 183 by 100 feet. 

Greeley 75 by 120 feet. 

Greene 150.5 by 126.25 feet. 

Gresham 97 by 126.72 feet. 

Hamline 147 by 124.25 feet. 

Harrison 100 by 126 feet. 

Harvard 100 by 160.2 feet. 

Healy 222.5 by 125.16 feet. 

Howe 200 by 133.9 feet. 

Jenner 24 by 100 feet. 

Jirka 144 by 124 feet. 

Knickerbocker 26 by 124 feet. 

Kozminski 150 by 158.6 feet. 

Logan 190 by 100 feet. 

Mavor 300 by 121.5 feet. 

McClennan 50 by 124.87 feet. 

McLaren 150 by 162.6 feet. 

Medill 84 by 125 feet. 

Mitchell 73 feet frontage. 

Morris 99 by 132.6 feet. 

Motley 72 by 92 feet. 

Nash 300 by 120.55 feet. 

Newberry 62 by 148.5 feet. 

Parkman 46.76 feet frontage. 

Pulaski 200 by 100 feet. 

Raymond 129 by 132.3 feet. 

Scanlan 176 by 120 feet. 

Schley 149.5 feet frontage. 

Schneider 216 by 124.73 feet. 

Scott 100 feet frontage. 

Seward 242.5 by 124.7 feet. 

Sheridan, P 100 by 138.5 feet. 

Sumner 471.5 feet frontage. 

Talcott 120 by 124.83 feet. 

Tennyson 100 by 150 feet. 

Thomas 518 feet frontage. 

Von Humboldt 125 by 126 feet. 

Ward 103.5 by 124 feet. 

Washburne 283.12 feet frontage. 

Wentworth 216 by 175 feet. 

Willard 200 feet frontage. 

Yates 25 by 120 feet. 

It will be seen from this that the Board of Education has 
ordered the condemnation of about thirty acres of ground which 
will be devoted to the sports of the children and will be breathing 
places for the neighborhood in which the school is located. 
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CODIFIED RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

During the past year the rules and regulations of the 
Board of Education were codified under the direction of Mr. 
Graham H. Harris and adopted for the future guidance of the 
officials of the schools. Provision was made in these rules for 
methods of future amendment. At the first meeting of each 
new Board of Education the rules in force will be presented 
for re-adoption and enactment. The comprehensive and sys- 
tematic way in which this work has been done is cause for con- 
gratulation, and this is regarded by many as one of the most 
important steps taken by the Board of Education during the pres- 
ent year. 

GIFTS TO CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 

During the past year the schools have been the recipients of 
a number of substantial gifts from generous patrons and pub- 
lic organizations. The list of bequests is as follows : 

Heirs of Jacob Beidler. 

Three hundred dollars added to Beidler School Library Fund, for main- 
tenance purposes only; the original bequest to be kept intact for 
the purchase of books. 

Merchants* Club. 

Cooking outfit for Hamline School and payment of salary of teacher 

for evening school term. 
Typewriters for Burr evening school. 

Mrs, W. A. Holmes, . 

Expense and labor of beautifying the grounds at the Parental School. 

Alumni Association of South Division High School. 
Mural decoration for Wendell Phillips High School. 

Singer Sewing Machine Company. 

Sewing machines for use of Medill evening school. 

Mrs. Dore. 

Oil painting for Dore School. 
E. O. Keith. 

Cooking outfit for Keith School. 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Statuettes of George Rogers Clark. 
Committee on Chicago Centennial Celebration. 

Tablets and stereopticon slides illustrating the growth of Chicago in 
one hundred years. 
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y€uh School Oraduating Class of 1904. 

Stained glass window in Nash School. 
Mrs. W. H. WUtnarth. 

Stained glass window for Kozminski School. 

The President of the Board wishes to call attention particular- 
ly to the loss to the Board of Education in the death of Mr. 
Thomas Brenan and in the retirement of Mr. Graham H. Harris, 
Mr. John Wolfif, and Mr. Joseph Downey. 

Mr. Brenan died on the 30th of April, 1904. He had been 
for twenty-six years continuously a servant of the city in the 
capacity of a member of the Board of Education. Every teacher 
and almost every child in the public school system knew Mr. 
Brenan. 

Mr. Harris was for seven years a member of the Board of 
Education, and for five years its President, but found it necessary 
to resign his position on account of the press of private business. 
Mr. Harris' administration was made memorable by many im- 
portant progressive steps in the conduct of school affairs, and his 
fearlessness and vigor made him a most valuable servant of the 
public. 

Mr. Wolfif and Mr. Downey have been on the Board for many 
years and have contributed largely to its financial management. 
They were invaluable members of the Committee on Buildings 
and Grounds throughout this period, and they have given freely 
of their time and business ability to the schools of Chicago. Their 
retirement means a loss to the schools of Chicago. 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 

The President wishes to call attention to the progress of 
the school system during the current year, and to especially 
commend the policy of the Board of Education in endeavoring 
to make the work of the schools of more practical value to the 
children of Chicago. 

Continuous eflfort has been made for a number of years 
to increase the facilities for training in the manual and house- 
hold arts. The Board of Education has recommended an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 for a School of Commerce, and an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 to defray expenses of investigation has 
been asked of the City Council and has been honored by them. It 
is proposed to erect a building for this School of Commerce that 
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shall be the best of its kind in the country. The Superintendent 
of Schools has been directed to make a study of the course of 
study for such institutions, and to visit schools where this work 
has been undertaken, both in this and in other countries. We 
shall make a determined efifort to make the schools of as much 
practical help in the struggle for a livelihood as possible, and the 
School of Commerce will be a long step forward. 

The new Richard T. Crane Manual Training High School 
was opened in September. This was one of the most com- 
plete buildings of its kind in the world. For many years this 
work has been carried on in an old factory building on Jeffer- 
son street. It was always unable to care for all who wished 
this sort of instruction, and it is manifest already that the new 
school will be overtaxed. A school of the same type and ca- 
pacity ought to be built at once in each of the two other 
sections of the city. 

The President also wishes to express his approval of the 
proposition of the Board of Education to put a two-year course 
of study in manual training and household arts in all of the 
high schools of the city. Such provision has already been 
made in the new Wendell Phillips High School and in the 
additions to the Austin and Lake High Schools. It is pro- 
posed to incorporate this in additions to other high schools 
now under contemplation. 

The President is glad to call attention to the progress 
being made in the training of the hand in the elemenatry 
schools. The time should soon come when some form of 
manual training should be given in all grades of the element- 
ary schools. Six new manual training centers, making a total 
of 122, have now been established in the elementary schools, 
and eight new teachers have been added to the list giving 
instruction in this branch. 

The President wishes to call attention to the fact that 
during the year 1903 an Act was passed by the Legislature, 
making new rules with regard to the maintenance of the 
schools for crippled children throughout the State. At the 
meeting of the Board of Education held October 7, 1903, the 
following communications were received from the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction : 
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"Springfikld, 111., September 26, 1903. 
In accordance with an Act, approved May 13, 1903, authorizing school 
districts managed by Boards of Education to establish and maintain schools 
or classes for crippled children in the public schools, and authorizing pay- 
ment therefor from the State Common School Funds, permission is hereby 
granted to the Board of Education of the City of Chicago, andthe said Board 
is hereby empowered to maintain public schools for one or more classes 
having an average attendance of not less than fifteen pupils for instruction 
of the crippled children over the age of six and under twenty-one years, resi- 
dents of the State of Illinois. 

Alfred Bayliss, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction.** 



Springfield, 111., September 26, 1903. 
Satisfactory evidence having been furnished that they hold valid 
teachers' certificates, as provided by law, upon application of the Board of 
Education of the City of Chicago, Emma S. Haskell, Minnie S. Marquardt, 
Mildred A. Holinger, and Florence E. Prouty are hereby appointed as 
teachers of crippled children in any of the schools authorized to be main- 
tained by the Board of Education of the City of Chicago under the provi- 
sions of the Act of May 13, 1903. 

Alfred Bayliss, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction" 

Acting under this authority, two centers have been estab- 
lished, one in the Tilden School and one in the Fallon School, 
and the teachers named above have been placed in charge. 

As the general progress of the schools along educational 
lines is treated in the report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
it will be unnecessary for the President to pursue the subject 
further. 

In conclusion, the President wishes to express his appre- 
ciation of the confidence manifested by the Board of Educa- 
tion in entrusting him with the g^eat responsibility of acting 
as its President, and his appreciation of the support and the 
courtesy accorded him by the members of the Board of 
Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CLAYTON MARK, 

President. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago: 

Your Committee on Finance presents their report in detail of 
the expenditures on accoimt of the Board of Education for the 
school year, ending Jttne 30, 1904, as follows: 

School Tax Fund, Building Account. 
School Bites — 

Addition to Colman school lot $ 6.473.61 

" " Earle 44 .. 4 611 26 

" " Felsenthal " " 13!942!oO 

" Gladstone " " 7,735.00 

" Harvard " " 3.144.60 

" Medill " " 9.701.36 

" MitcheU " " 8.792.66 

" Morris " " 26,637.60 

" Parkman " " 7,729.99 

" Shields " " 1.083.26 

Diekens and Costello avenue " " 6.904.03 

Lawndale avenue and Polk st " " 15.614.63 

QOth and Throop streets " " 8,666.57 

71»t and Ada streets " " 6.864.26 

Kosminski, Charles (four quarterly payments) 1.760.00 

Condemnation expenses 8.134 . 16 

„ „ ..^. « 136.673.66 

Heir Buildings — 

On aeoount of contracts for erection of $1 .366,381 . 12 

Permanent Improvements — 

In sundry school buildings as follows : 

Fitting up class, cooking and Manual Training Rooms $ 41.794.10 

New doset rooms and lavatories 61 .103 .64 

Substitution of steam heating and ventilating apparatus for furnaces 86,128 . 62 

Gement and brick pavements and sidewalks 134,613 . 63 

Inmfences 38.736.59 

Retaining walls 26,830.00 

Qaa and electric fixtures 5,442.08 

Heetrie Wiring 3 .427 . 84 

Steam pipe covering 370 . 09 

Wire guards 432 . 10 

Ikffth and cinder filling 3,237.10 

Scales 5.396.50 

Krealarm boxes 12.000.00 

Fireeseapes 6.399.00 

Sandry work necessary for the completion of new buildings 26,626 . 68 

Alterations, etc.. account, new building law 8,687.94 

Snowguards 967.00 

Flagpoles 846.00 

Work shop, machinery etc 3,379.05 

$ 463 315.96 

Dotal expenditures, school tax fund, building account $1,944,370.73 

2-39-13— 
It with Austin $ 929.60 
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Indebtedness Account — 

Matured bonds $ 36.000.00 

Interest coupons 18,425 . 00 

Interest on deferred bonds 157 . 90 

$ 64.582.00 

School Tax Fund,'Edueaiional Account. 
Salaries — 

Superintendents and teachers $5.284.664. 12 

Less amount charged to school fund 1014.828 . 88 

Less for salaries oi teachers of special studies high schools, 

etc 886,725.19 1.800,654.07 $3,484,110.05 

Office employes 64,348.36 

Enfidneers and janitors primary and grammar grades 493,313 . 18 

Batn room attendants 8.909.00 

General Repairs — 

Masonry and plastering $ 6,619. 16 

Mixed paints, oil, white lead, etc 2.121 . 12 

Repairing roofs 11.626.82 

Repairs, iron tin and sheet metal work 15,382 . 13 

Painting, calcimining and whitewashing 131,287 . 12 

Plumbing, sewerage and gas fitting 14.442.96 

Cleaning water closet vaults 531 . 50 

Window glass and putty 15.543.33 

Blackboards 9.941 .91 

aeaning buildings 1.849.76 

Hardware and nails 14.074 . 62 

Lumber for sidewalks, fences, etc 24.869 . 19 

Repairing cement floors 724 . 13 

Repairing Venetian blinds 415.00 

Carpenters' and laborers' wages 100.664.78 

Keep and care of horses '. 3.254.60 

Stable expenses 6.873 . 86 

Shoeing horses 1.348.81 

Repairs to buggies, wagons and harness 1.024.96 

Removing ashes and rubbish 4.148.83 

Horses, buggies and harness 3.115.66 

Insurance 634 .50 

Salaries, inspectors, clerks, etc 3.648. 13 

Repairing scales 657.49 

Repairing flag poles 427 .53 

Repairing electric bells 2,774 . 24 

Moving buildings 816.50 

Machinery, etc., workshop 627 . 86 

Expenses in connection with investigation of the repair department 1 ,626 . 80 



Heating Apparatus — 

Ordinary repairs to steam heating apparatus $ 45,555.37 

Ordinary repabs to stoves and furnaces 5,875 . 01 

Repairing beat regulating apparatus 3.399. 69 

Repairing steam pipecovenng 1.004.70 

Cut lace, gaskets and packings > 1,194 .82 

Engine and cylinder oil 1 J228.40 

Salaries, engineers and clerks (engineer's office) 3.648. 24 

Apparatus and Furniture — 

Renewal of old seats and desks $ 19,611 . 10 

Recitation benches 98.76 

Principals' desks 741 .30 

Teachers' tables 681 .03 

Chairs 1.929.42 

Qocks 908. 10 

Repairing and cleaning clocks 684. 23 

Bookcases 2.459.60 

Reference books-tables 186.35 

Kindergarten tables and chairs 104.40 

Invalid rolling chair 40.00 

Window shades 6.386.91 

Ink wells and glasses 720.00 

Keyboards 34.90 

Picture frames 11 . 26 

Offioefumiture 1.032.84 



$379,872.28 



$61,906.23 
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M tumitore 

L«* ■moont ebusad to naw baildinci tor leati, dc 
Wo 

BcnUl ol PnipBiiy Occupied for School PurpoMa— 
School fund loI»._ 

OSecs d1 Boud of Education I '. ".'.'. '. '. '. '. ". '. '. 



I.BSB.S6 

626. 7S 
2.68S.S9 



B.teuben' tables. 



Soft coal. J2B0,361 . 2 

Hard coal 30^37.2 

Puwalabo . 4,680.4 

Healing Aeusii Sehool 760. 



.EMkioI SuppliM — 
Chalk OTuyant 
Lead pflocila. 




Wn|>|dns paper and ti 



Tekcmn ehaige* 

Ebiprcaa charsiH and cac fan 

RibboiuforiUplomu 

BpdIinBtabl.1. 

AHthmBtie tablfltB- - - ■ 

CJarla' aatariu. aupply roomi. 

Wacohman 

Bnppera .■■■.■■■ 

Bupplioi.vripiiled children HUUHH., . 



Dial bnuhefl- ..... 
St^ve bnuhee. -^ . - 

Vo^ duMCTB 

Window bnuhM. . . 
Scrub bnuhes 
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PokiDB Bus fund, put of Sanituy Dinriot S Mr oaut. 

boodiNo. 1440 800.00 

Pan of Bauitaiy Diatriet G p« cent, bond No. 18148. . . . 300 . 00 

Part oS City of Chiciico S p«r Mat. time mmot Ho. 

242 1.800.00 

Ponof eperoencmortgueoote. 650.00 

■ 3J60, 

StuldoD fund. City ct ChicaoD 4 p<r omt. Cdumbiui 

Exposition bondi No*. 34M. 34(9 and SMI S.SOO. 

Cuhinhandiof ttuCityTraamrarforlnvMtmait esO. 

Tba prin<;i|i;iL of ihe several fundi at thia data iiufoUowa: 

CatpontBr fund t \J0O0. 

Mosoley book fund llflOO. 

Bheldon fund 2JM)0. 

Wm. K. SoUivan luod. 

Calhounfund ouu. 

HlehoiIRceufund 2,000. 

Newberry fund 1,000. 

Holdonfund - MO. 

OeoTM Howland fund .,.--,.,.,. 

PerkimBaMfand ! !i !1! !!!!! !!!!!"!!!!!!! !! 

Foster medal fund S AOO. 

Jonalhan Burr Fmtd. 

Your Committee submita the foUowins atatement of the reompts and 
of the Jonathan Buir Fund hdd in trust by the tSty CranptroUar for use 
■nding June 30.1004: 
Rooeipta— 

Caih on hand Jtma 30,1903 t 1.B63.BT 

IntemtonpiindiwIiDvevtment 1344,20 

Expenditure*— 

Tort book* for Indigent pupil* 2.317.20 

Caihinhandaof City TreanlniJunsSO, 1004 890.88 

Your Committee also aiibmits a (tMemcnt of the amount now iaveated beloiuiiiic ti 
ol the Jonathan Burr Fund, the revenue of whiob ii applicable to the puichaaa (rf book 
apparatus, works of art, text books, etc., for the use of sohools: 

PiiDoipal of fund. June 30.1003 

Invested as follows : 

1 Cook County 4 per oent. bond 600.00 

Saty of ChiOHgo 4 peroent, bonds SJXM.OO 

IS City ol Chicago 31 per oent. bonds 16.000.00 

6 Hawthorne 6 per oent. bonds 2,600.00 

ItSty of Chicago fi per cent, time wamnt 0,700,00 



S 31X100.00 
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$20,000 Febmary 1. 1007 

35,000 August 1.1908 

15.000 July 1. 1905 

15.000 July 1. 1906 

15,000 July 1, 1907 

15.000 September 1.1904 

15,000 September 1.1905 

15.000 September 1 . 1906 

15.000 September 1, 1907 

15.000 September 1,1908 

41.000 June 1. 1908 

6,000 July 1. 1912 

6.000 July 1. 1913 

5.000 May 1. 1908 

7,500 August 1,1914 

1.000 November 1, 1904 

2.000 November 1. 1905 

2,000 November 1. 1906 

2.000 November 1. 1907 

4,500 November 1, 1908 

5.000 November 12, 1905 

5.000 November 12. 1906 

5.000 November 12. 1907 

5.000 November 12. 1909 

5.000 November 12. 1910 

5.000 November 12. 1911 

40.000 September 1, 1906 

25.000 July 1. 1905 



February 

January 

January 

January 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

June 

January 

January 

November 

February 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

March 

January 



August 

July 

July 

July 

September 

September 

September 

September 

September 

December 

July 

July 

Blay 

August 

November 

November 

November 

November 

November 

November 12 

November 12 

November 12 

November 12 

November 12 

November 12 

September 1 

July 1 



Total $347,000 

Note. The bonded indebtedness was decreased $36,000 during the school year. 

Condented Statement of ReceipU and Expendituree for the School Year 1903-1904. 

The total available for the school year beginning July 1 1903. was as follows : 

Gash balances on hand June 30. 1903 — 

Aooount school tax fund, educational $ 114,622.33 

Aooount school tax fund buildings, etc 2.628.221 .74 

Account school tax fund (Austin account) 1 .586 . 76 

Account school tax fund indebtedness account (debtor) 2 ,556 . 41 

Account school fund income 365.608.00 

Account special funds income 

Account Jonathan Burr fund income. . . 

Account school fund, principal 

Account school tax 1900, undistributed 



2,365.09 

1.663.97 

15.19 

247.059.22 



Leas debtor balance as above. 



$3,361,142.30 
2.556.41 



Receipts — 

From city school tax. 1902. building account $ 

From city school tax. 1903. building account 

From city school tax 1902, educational account 2 

From city school tax. 1903. educational account 3 

From city school tax, 1902, indebtedness account 

From city school tax, 1903, indebtedness account 

From city school tax, 1901 , building account 

From city school tax. 1901, educational account 

From city school tax, 1901 , indebtedness account 

From city school tax, 1903, special assessments 

From rentals school fund property 

From state, per capita tax, 1903 

From state, account deaf mutes tuition 

From state, account crippled childrens' tuition 

From interest on investments, school fund $ 

From interest on investments. Janathan Burr fund 



$3,358,585.89 



375.561.44 $ 

814.447.10 

.353.625.52 

,912,637.58 

34.484.38 

32.549.88 

941.44 

1337.18 

47.30 

29.487.35 

502,448.75 

302.340.28 

23.483.33 

12.640.78 

51.218.19 

1344.20 
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From interest on investments, special funds and mis- 
cellaneous 2.455 . 03 

From miscellaneous sources, school fund 6.493 . 15 

From miscellaneous sources, school tax fund 79.689 . 42 

From investments, account school fund principal 77.850. 00 

From investments, account special funds 17.300.00 $8,632,882.30 

Total available $11,991^468.19 

Expenditwrea. 

Superintendents and teachers' salaries, primary and 

grammar n-ades $4,398,938.93 

Teachers of high schools and special studies, as follows: 

Highschools 504.462.45 

Richard T. Crane M. T. High 50.478.26 

Manual training, grammar schools 31.192.75 

Manual training. House of Correction 17.908.25 

Normal School 49.212.50 

Kindergartens 143.601 .75 

Music 5,405.00 

Drawing 5,740.00 

Physical culture 10,796.50 

Scientific pedagogy and child study 3,515.00 

Deaf mute schools 17,590.08 

Household arts 18,530.25 

Mental and manual training of the blind 4,050.00 

Parental School 23,242.40 

Total for superintendents and teachers' salaries 5,284,664.12 

Salaries of office employes 54,348. 36 

SflJaries, engineers and janitors 543,056.51 

Salaries, bath room attendants 8,999 .00 

Fuel 330,505.95 

Evening schools 112,578.79 

Rental of land and buildings for school purposes 47,639 . 96 

Rental of offices of the Board. . . . , 32,500.08 

General repairs to buildings, furniture, heating and 

ventilating apparatus 457.108.00 

School supplies, including ink. paper, pens, pencils. 

crayons, stationery, postage, tablets, clerks' hire, 

supply rooms, etc 76.133 .98 

School house supplies, including brushes, brooms, soap. 

sponges, door mats, gas, electric light service, olerkB' 

hu>e, supply rooms, etc 45.783 .31 

Printing, advertising, engrossing, proceedings of Board 

annual report, etc 17.529.84 

School libraries, reference books, maps, charts, globes, 

supplementary readers, etc 28,117.55 

Text books for indigent pupils 20.345 . 59 

Transportation, crippled children 5,464.00 

Examming Board, examination of teachers 3,077 .00 

School census 26,031 .36 

Lega. expenses, court fees, etc 3,135 . 27 

Contingent fund, educational account, interest on 

temporary loans, special legal service, etc.. traveling 

exrense superintendent 14,046.44 

Miscellaneous, for books, apparatus, supplies, etc.. for 

for high schools and special studies, as follows: 

Highschools 22.463.20 

R. T. Crane Manual Training High School 33.589 . 30 

Manual training in grammar schools 18.710.57 

Manual training at House of Correction 1.465.55 

Normal School 20.436.53 

K: dergartem &382.91 

Music 4.909.01 

Drawing 8.758.97 

Physical culture 5,058. 14 

Scientific pedagogy and child study 43 .93 

Deaf mute schools 183 .39 

Household arts 4.395.49 

Mental and manual training of the blind 85 . 41 
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Cadi advanced to Mr. MaeQueary to pay sundry BmallaeooiintB 100.00 

EzpenseetoSt. Louis case of Jaa. Wentworth, truant 24.65 

Groceries, meats, vegetables, etc 13.638.62 



76.422.29 



Louisiana Purchase Exposition : 

Exp^oses in connection with exhibit 719.09 

Special assessments 21.412.38 

Ccxitingent Fund. Educational Account: 

Intovst on temporary loans $ 9,981 .87 

Expenses on account Louisiana Purchase Exposition 1 ,470 . 69 

Expenses on account child labor law 1 ,009 . 25 

Expenses on account laying comer stone Normal School 1 .155 . 78 

Expenses on account funeral Thos. Brenan 121 . 15 

Beward in connection with arrest made after fire at the Holden School. . . 100 . 00 

Expenses to New York. Pontiac. etc 165 .05 

Investigating accounts repair department 42.65 

14,046.44 



Total expenditures, school tax fund, educational account $6,419,326.31 

School Fund. 

Your Committee has audited the receipts and expenditures on account of the School Fund for 
the year ending June 30. 1904 which are as follows: 

Investment Account Receipts — $ $ t 

Cadi on hand for investment June 30. 1903 15 . 19 

Orren V. Stookey's mortgage note paid 3.000.00 

Brita H. Billings' mortgage note paid 9.500.00 

lAsaie Quirk paid on account mortgage note 150. 00 

Oty of Chicago time warrant No. 325 paid 8,350 . 00 

City of Chicago Time warrant No. 77 paid 500.00 

City of Chicago time warrant No. 233 paid 20.000.00 

City of Chicago time warrant No. 518 paid 2,000.00 

City of Chicago time warrant No. 317 paid 11.350.00 

City of Chicago water fund certificates Nos. 1378, 1379, 

1380. 1381. 1382. 1383. 1384. 1385. 1386, 1387. 1388. 

1389. 1390. 1391. 1392, 1393, 1394. 1395. 1396, 1397, 

1398. 1399 and 1400. $1.000 each, paid 23.000.00 77,850.00 77,865.19 

Expenditures — 

Invested in City of Chicago 5% time warrants as follows. 

No. 317. dated July 13/03 11.350.00 

No. 164. dated April 12, '04 9,500.00 

No. 165.dated April 12 '04 4.000.00 

No. 241. dated April 26, '01 18.500.00 

43 ,350 . 00 

Cash in hands of city treasiirer. . , , 34,515 . 19 

77,865.19 

Income Account Receipts — 

Cash on hand June 30, 1903 365,608.00 

Rentals of School fund property 502.488.75 

Interest on bonds and mortgage loans 51 ,218 . 19 

State school tax. per capitafor 1903 302,340. 28 

State school tax. deaf mute tuition for 1903 23 483 . 33 

State school tax. crippled children tuition for 1903 12.640 . 78 

Mieoellaneotis — 

Tution fees for non-resident pup/ls 3,006.50 

Correction in teachers' pay-rolls. . . — 991 . 65 

Special deposit by lessees 2.495 .00 

Schocd tax fund — 

Amount transferred to pay teachers $4,369,835.24 $5,268,459.72 $5 634,067.72 

Expenditures. 

Superintendents and teachers 5.284.664 . 12 

MisoeUaneotis — 

Margaret O'Donoghue. dower in Barker lot 75.00 

Union Trust Company, care of securitites 200 . 22 

Appraisers fees 625 . 00 

Water taxes, insurance and repairs 176 . 12 
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Rademption of proporiy from tm B&l«a 

Quitdumde«dtolot£, hloek 10, io HcBswiHb 

In lieu of obeck to Jauis Block uajuid by Home B>v 

iiucB bank, sod depoeit put bock witb oity tnuurer. . 

TuitioDfeeitaDist.7,T.3TN..R.14(UDTSuiFuk) , 

QLBh in huidB of city traftsurer ..-.., 



Itntilmml el Prineipal. 
Your CommitteB alto report* tlwt in 

the Ruiea and Regulntions of Ibe Board, i. ._ , „ 

lYuit Company, and found UumtoagreewiththereDardotthefiuidkBpcinttaeoSicaoftheBoaRl:. 

Amount of scbool fund pHiioipalJuna30,19(K S • tl,O89,21S.10 

Bonde, fue value— 

IM City ol Cbica«o 4 par oeDt. water loon bonda 07.000.00 

IS Hyde Park *i per cent, echool bonds 16.000.00 

181 S per OBEt, Banitnry district bonds IK jam nil 

3 City of Chicago 3) per cent, water loan bonds. . 

21 City of Chicago 3i percent, school bonds 

25 City of Chicago 4 per cent, school bonds 

15 4 per cent, sanitary district 



4 City of Chjcaco 4 



orlds* Colun 



8 Oty of Chicago 4 per ce 
10 City of Chidifo 4 per c 
(Sty <a Chicago S perceni 
City of Cbioaco 6 per oenl 
Qty of Chicago fi per ceni 



0.00 



UortEBCe N 
EdirardE 



jidwitd R. Neely.fi per cent. ................ 

Melville B, Nichob, 5 per cent 

Liiiie Quirk, 6 per eent 

EUttieC.MueUer.fi per cent 

Collflce of Pbysieisna and Burceons E per cent . . 

John C. Neal and the Qreat Wtatem Railroad 

(in custody ol the dty somptroUer) S per sent. 



sa.000.00 

660.000.00 



PromidTOry note of C. H. Palmer. 
Real Estate— 

The "Barker Lot" being the at 
and the North 10 feet of sub-l 
blockl.fractionalse ' 



Dv.cfl HUflseu, fuatper a n, 

The ''HtgewUMih Property." 

Adolph Hegewisoh's Sub. 



and 10, in 
r.mSi^k 



Adolph tTegenisoh'g Sub. of part ol 

37N..R|TE 

The "Bartielt Property," being lots I 
4. in Hauih A Reed's Addition to W- 



idPark, 



"being 



.s2, 3, 



66. in block 

„tonB«riit«. 

and 24, in Wock 



The "Millen J^perly," being the i 
Block 2 in Hilliard i Hitt<B Bub. 
Boo. 17. T. 37, ft. 14. 

The "MoAuley * Lake Propelly." bi 
of Lot e. in Block 10, Auburn Park 

The "Altman Properly." being Lot 



■ub.inBec.e,T.40. B.13. . 
• ■ ■ ■ itth ( of Lot I . .u 
n the north-ireet i 



Sub. o 



t 2ia 






LQ Sab. of Block' 
, .^. ..„-™., ™ Charfei Busby"! 
itb-west i Sec. 14. T. .<IS. R. 14, ex- 



,uc .vu.,B. ^.u^..j. "-."« — „ ,,, .J. lOand W..in 

Block 30, in Emi Waiihiiwton Heighta, improved with 
a two-9lory frame house. No. I00*2Builer etreet 
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Special Fund$. 

Tour Committee has also audited the receipts and expenditures on account of the various special 
funds for the year ending June 30. 1904. as follows: 

ReceijOa. 

Gash on hand June 30. 1903 $ 2,365.09 

Interest on principal invested on account of the several 
funds as follows: 

William K. Sullivanfund 12.00 

Calhoun fund 25.00 

Gupenterfund 40.00 

Foster medal fund 274. 25 

George Howland fund 60.00 

Holdenfund 10.00 

Jones fund 44 . 66 

Kozminski fimd 35 . 00 

Michael Reese fund 100.00 

Moseley bookfimd 513 . 15 

Newberryfund 50.00 

Perkins Bass fund 332.44 

Sheldonfund 100.00 

SI 586.60 

Hiscellaneous — 

Contribution by Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Bass, and Mrs. Porter 

for out-door gjrmnasium at Foster School 400. 00 

Donation by tne heirs of Jacob Beidler for a library at 

the Beidler School 600.00 1.000.00 

= S 4,951.69 

Expenditures — 

Galhounfund $ 29.78 

Carpenter fund 11.39 

Foster medal fund 126.95 

George Howland fund 82. 10 

Jonesfund 50.35 

Konninski fund 9 . 60 

Michael Reese fund 132.56 

Moseley book fund 737 . 52 

Perkins Bass fund 177 .47 

Sheldonfund 7.50 

Manual training at Foster School 326 . 93 

Library at Beidler School 33 . 26 

Hearst's American bus fund 6 . 25 

SI .730. 66 

Oashinhandsof City Treasurer June 30. 1904 3.220.93 

S4.951.69 

Your Committee also reports that it has examined and found correct the securities in the custody 
of the Union Trust Company, representing the princpials of the Special Funds invested as follows 
Wm. K. SuUivan, part of Sanitary District 4 per cent. 

bond No. 18148 300. 00 

Cldhoim fund. | of Sanitarv 5 per cent, bond No. 1436. . 500 . 00 

Carpenter fund. City of Chicago 4 per cent. Columbian 

£bcposition bond No. 2666 1.000.00 

Foster medal fund. Marie Jeannette Lundberg's 5 pfn* 

cent, mortgage note S 3,000.00 

Part of City of Chicago 6 per cent time warrant No. 1440 200 . 00 

Part of Sanitary 6 per cent Bond No. 18148 400. 00 

Part of City of Chicago 6 per cent, time warrant No. 242. 2,200 . 00 

TT , ., . • 5.800.00 

George Howland fund, 6 per cent, mortgage note 1 .000 . 00 

Koaminski fund. 6 per cent, mortgai^e note 700 . 00 

Holden fimd. part of Sanitary distnct 5 per cent, bond 

No. 1440 200.00 

Jones fund, part of City of Chicago 5 per cent, time 
.warrant No. 242 1.000.00 

Michael Reese fund. Sanitary District 6 per cent. 

bonds Nos. 1437 and 1438 2,000.00 

Mosriey book fund, part of City of Chicago time war- 
rant No. 242 11 000.00 

Newberry fund. Sanitary District 6 per cent, bond No. 

1439 1.000.00 
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Oil cans and bozoB 279.32 

Zino oilen 5 .70 

Lantemi. wioka and slobes 264.91 

Axes and handles .' 31.32 

Buck saws 8.00 

Hammers 9.90 

Wrenches 44.35 

Files 24.51 

Screw drivers 2 . 48 

Thermometera $ 117.01 

Tin Cups and chains 244.35 

Picks and handles 35.82 

Window cleaning devices 5.756. 10 

Window poles 77 100 

Call beUs 26.88 

Metal polish 47 . 25 

Doormats 2362.50 

Rat and mouse traps 20.70 

Disinfectant 30.36 

Water and ice for offices 226.02 

Gas 6^41 .09 

Electric Ught 916.62 

Electric light offices 1 133.48 

Salt 107.00 

Hose reels 9 . 60 

Electriclamps 11.80 

Grass hooks and seeds 58.50 

Matches and sundries 89.96 

Waste paper bags 667 .88 

Lawn mowers. 30 .85 

Flags 479.02 

Stepladders 332.75 

Mortar hoes 28.80 

Gauge glasses 11.90 

Corks 1 1 . 30 

Towels, etc.. offices 209.38 

Water (Rogers Park and Austin) 1.474.49 

Toilet paper 459.00 

Stone jugs 10.80 

Towels, etc.. bath rooms 2.560.65 

Cawrks' salaries (supply rooms) 5,654.50 $ 45.783.31 

Printing and Advertising — 

Publication annual report $ 63.60 

Publishing proceedings of Board 2,617 . 17 

Miscellaneous printing 11,451 .42 

Engrossing 872.56 

Advertising 586.56 

Printing Board of Education Bulletin 959.73 

Codifying rules 978.80 $ 17.529.84 

Evening Schools — 

Twichers' salaries $ 89376.25 

Engineers and janitors' salaries 6,758.40 

Gas, 9,641.00 

Fuel 4.201 .74 

Printing 1,041.22 

Textbooks 815.22 

Cooking supplies .' 244.96 $ 112.578.79 

School Libraries — 

Supplementary readers $ 26.179.57 

Rebinding library and reference books 1.574.03 

Rent 60.00 

Lunch for examiners 303.95 $ 28.117.55 

Textbooks— 

For use of indigent pupils 17.158.22 

High Schools — 

Salaries of teachers $504,462.45 

Salaries of engineers and janitors 32,896.99 

Fuel 18.749.80 

Gasand electriclight 3.196.91 

Reference books, maps charts, etc 2,301 .31 

Diplomas 348.35 

Rebinding books 221.52 
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Printing 660.74 

Laboratorv apparatus and supplies 4.088 . 69 

Supplies, drawing department 363 . 43 

Ink 79 . 40 

Tuning and repairing pianos 73 . 99 

Repairing typewriters 473 .04 

Typewriters 6,770.00 

Gsrmnasium apparatus and can>ets 3.762 . 36 

Insurance 90.00 $ 578,528.98 

R. T. Crane Manual Training High School — 

Salaries of teachers $ 50.478.26 

Salaries of engineers and janitors 4,737 . 70 

Salary of watchman 1 ,049 . 50 

Fuel 3.869.01 

Gas and electric light 826 . 17 

Electric power 232.92 

Tools and machinery 16.445.73 

Laboratory apparatus and supplies 856 . 67 

Reference books, maps, etc 340.94 

Drawing paper, ink, etc 602 . 23 

Printing 43.72 

Electric motors 3.142.25 

Gsrmnasium apparatus 3 175 . 00 

Tool cases, etc 378.95 

Moving machinery 1,196.00 

Superintending and installing machinery 736 . 25 

Shopsupplies 4,606.79 $ 92.615. 9S 

Manual Training in Grammar Sshools — 

Salaries of teachers $ 31,192.75 

Tools and machinery 8.665 . 66 

Electric power 39.00 

Salaries of engineers and janitors 2.196 . 00 

Shop supplies 10.106.91 $ 52.099.32 

Manual Training at the House of Correction — 

Salaries of teachers $ 17,908.25 

Salaries of engineers and janitors 5.243.06 

PueL 2.694.06 

Tools and machinery 201 . 35 

Shopsupplies 1.084.43 $ 27.031.14 

Normal School — 

Salaries of teachers $ 49.212.50 

Salaries of engineers and janitors 3,213 . 10 

Salary of assistant librarian 600.00 

Salary of stenographer 999 . 96 

Salaries of printers 1 .625 .80 

Fuel 1.689.05 

Gas and electric light 324.60 

Text books, reference books etc 1 .721 . 53 

Diplomas 26.25 

Printing 506.80 

Laboratory supplies 467 . 20 

Sdiool supplies 581 . 11 

Telephone 254.43 

Insurance 270.00 

Household art department 552 . 71 

Medical examiners 428. 00 

Normal extension work 11 .813 . 74 

Typewriter 90.00$ 74.376.68 

Kndergartens — 

Salanes of teachers $ 143.601 .75 

Salaries of janitors 1 .693 .75 

Pianos 3.250.00 

Tuning and repairing pianos 9 . 00 

Tmveling expenses, Supt. Schools 15 .57 

SuppUes 6.568.34$ 155.138.41 

Musio — 

Salaries of teachers $ 5.406 . 00 

Salary of stenographer 450.00 

Music readers 180. 16 

Pianos 2.700.00 

Timing and repairing pianos 1 .428 . 85 

Printing. 150.00 $ 10 314.01 
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Drawinjf— 

SoUneB of teachers « .$ 5.740.00 

Salary of stenographer 460.00 

Drawingpaper 5.940.29 

Drawing books 133.80 

Lead pencils 1.571.63 

Charcoal 520.31 

Mounting board 75.74 

Fixatif 61.20 $ 

Phyrical culture — 

Salaries of teachers $ 10,796.50 

Indian dube and dumb bells 533.97 

Combination apparatus 4,496. 17 

Printing 28.00 $ 

Household arts — 

Salaries of teachers $ 18,530.25 

Salaries of janitors. 260.00 

Kitchen utensils 2,326.47 

Cooking supplies 1,507 .77 

Gas 860.00 $ 

Deaf mute schools — 

Salaries of teachers $ 17,590.08 

School supplies 107 .06 

Text books 76.33 $ 

Mental and manual Training of the Blind — 

Salaries of teachers $ 4,050.00 

School supplies 85.41 $ 

Scientific Pedagogy and Child Study — 

Salaries of teachers $ 3.515.00 

Printing 43.93 

School Census for 1904 — 

Salaries of clerks and canvassers $ 25,659.02 

Books, printing and stationery 372.34$ 

Compulsory Education — 

Salaries of superintendent and clerks $ 4.045 . 00 

Salaries of truant agents 16,563 . 65 

Printing 165.05 $ 

Medical Inspection — 

Salaries ot inspectors $ 5366.05 

Salary of stenographer 445.00 

Printing. 24.50 $ 

Transportation of crippled children 

Vacation Schools — 

ScJaries of teachers 

Examining Board — 

For services in connection with examinations 

Legal expense: 

Attorney fees $ 2,500.00 

Abstracts of title, court costs, etc 635 . 27 

Parental: 

Salaries of superintendent and teachers $ 23,242.40 

Salaries of engineers, janitors, cooks, etc 14,633 .45 

Fuel 7.231.31 

Rent of ground 1300.00 

Beds, tables, chairs, etc 690.65 

Qothing 3,702.36 

Bedding and linen 1,503 .48 

Dining and kitchen equipment 433 . 87 

Horses, cows, wagons, etc 821 .78 

Manual training dept. supplies, etc 337 . 14 

School house supphes 1,731 .30 

Laundry work 2 004.95 

Telephone 462.78 

Stationery, printing, and car fare 622 . 87 

Farming expenses and keep and careof horses 1,876.57 

Text books, etc 61 .60 

Gymnasium equipment 447 .80 

Drugs, etc 328.85 

Ice cutters 333 .56 

Freight on cinders 250.00 

Repairing shoes .-< 142.40 



14.498.97 



15354.64 



23.484.49 

17.773.47 
4.135 41 
3 558.93 

26.031.30 

20.773.70 

5333.55 
5.464.00 

1.000.00 

3X)77.00 

3.135.27 
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Knotal SobcKd, •mplqyn (other than teuhen) 

' d.Glothiiw.f«>d.disEn.etD 4fi.SM. 

poUocy edueation 2 



DODt o( apedal fund*, prins, medals, etc. . 
Vaeation tebooli im. 



Lonisana Ptnchaw SipoBition . . 

Total educational aeoount. . . 
New Khool rites and additiooa to old 

CoodemnBtion eipcnacB 

New Bchoid buildinsB and additiooB i 







tipccLoJlunda. pru 

Aaeoaot JonathaD Bnrr. 

M oTvdraft. achoot tax (uad. educational ac 



38 82^)56.180 


,32 












1.366,381.12 




453,316.9(1 






11.044,370.78 




64.682. M 
















to 396.727. 67 


11622,417.67 
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fZ,6eS.671.6S 



12.591.740.62 

111.991.468.18 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edwin F. Rowland, 
Michael Shields. 
Wladyslaw a. Kuflewski, 
James F. Chvatal, 

Committee on Finance. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM— AIR -DISTRIBUTING CHAM- 
BERS— UPPER CHAMBER, WARM AIR; LOWER 
CHAMBER, TEMPERED AIR. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 



To the President and Members of the Board of Education : 

The Superintendent of Schools has the honor to submit his 
report for the year 1903-04. 

The year has been one of substantial progress. The mem- 
bership of the schools has increased. The Board of Education 
has been able to make important changes in the schedule of sal- 
aries for teachers of the deaf, teachers of manual training, and 
teachers of household arts. The Board of Education has made 
an appropriation for opening a high school of commerce for the 
City of Chicago. The Chicago Normal School has opened a 
department for the training of teachers in kindergarten methods 
and of teachers in sewing, cooking, and manual training. The 
first class in sewing and cooking graduated in June, 1904. 

THE CHILD LABOR LAW. 

In 1903, the Legislature of this State enacted what is popu- 
larly known as the Child Labor Law, which forbids the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen years of age at remunerative 
labor, and regulates the employment of those between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age. The Legislature also enacted a revised 
compulsory school law which requires that children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years shall attend school for the 
entire time the schools are in session. These laws went into 
effect on July i, 1903. 

One of the provisions of the so-called Child Labor Law re- 
quires that no child between fourteen and sixteen years of age 
shall be employed until he has presented to his employer an 
age and school certificate approved by the Superintendent of 
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Schools and sworn to by the parent or guardian of the child, 
showing that the child is at least fourteen years of age. No 
such age and school certificate may be approved by the Super- 
intendent unless there has been presented to him a school cer- 
tificate signed by the principal and teacher of the school which 
the child has attended, certifying to the age of the child as shown 
by the school records and further certifying that the child can 
read and write legibly simple sentences. The legal forms of 
the certificates mentioned are presented below. 

As provided by the law, the Superintendent of Schools began 
to issue age and school certificates on July i, 1903. From that 
date until June 30, 1904, there were issued 14,287 age and school 
certificates, of which number about 250 were duplicates of cer- 
tificates previously issued but lost or destroyed. The clerical labor 
of issuing the certificates was at first performed experimentally 
by a corps of principals and teachers selected by the Superin- 
tendent to do the work during the vacation of July and August, 
1903. Since that time, however, the work has been performed 
by clerical help employed by the Board under the Civil Service 
regulations. 

In October, 1903, the duty of issuing age and school certifi- 
cates was placed in the hands of the principals of the schools, 
not only to lessen the inconvenience to which pupils and parents 
were subjected by the necessary journey to the Superintendent's 
office, but in order that the issuing of certificates might be in the 
hands of the people most familiar with the pupils and most likely 
to detect falsification of records. However, at the end of the 
year it was necessary again to have the certificates issued from 
the Superintendent's office for the reason that during the vaca- 
tion period the principals would not be at their schools. 

Many inquiries have been made at this office as to the effect 
upon school attendance of the two laws above mentioned. The 
tables given below have been prepared to show the average mem- 
bership in the several grades for the last four years and the 
enrollment of pupils at the various ages for the same years. It 
will be seen on examination of the first table that there has been 
a larger percentage of increase in the attendance for the year 
in grades four to nine than in the other grades and a much greater 
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increase in those grades than during any of the three years pre- 
vious. It is in those grades that the children most afiEected by 
the Child Labor Law will be found. 

It will be seen on examination of the second table that while 
there has been a decrease in the number of pupils entering school 
between the ages of six and nine, yet there has been an increase 
of 7,096 in the number of pupils enrolled between the ages of 
nine and fifteen. This table would therefore seem to corrob- 
orate the evidence of the first table as to the effect of the two 
laws mentioned, but particularly of the law relating to child 
labor. It might be claimed that the disposition of some unwise 
parents to over-state the age of a child in order to have him 
appear to reach the age of fourteen years on the school records a 
year or two in advance of the proper time, is responsible for part 
of the apparent decrease in the enrollment of children between six 
and eight years of age and the increase of those just beyond that 
age. However, the table exhibiting the average attendance in the 
several grades shows a decrease of attendance for this year in the 
first and second grades, which would seem to indicate that there 
was an actual falling off in the number of pupils entering school 
between six and eight years of age. There is no reason to think 
therefore that the falsification of records was carried on to any 
considerable extent. 

Age of pupils at enrollment. 



Under 6 yean 

Between 6 and 7 

Between 7 and 8 

Between 8 and 9 

Between 9 and 10 

Between ]0 and 11 

Between 11 and 12. 

Between 12 and 13 

Between 13 and 14 

Between 14 and 15 

Between 15 and 16. 

Between 16 and 17 

0Terl7 

Increase orer preyloaa year. ] 



1900-1. 


1901 2. 


1902-3. 


9.828 


10.568 


17,195 


39,716 


41,753 


38 452 


32,423 


32.096 


32.318 


29 805 


30,606 


31,015 


28.256 


28,763 


29 757 


27,091 


27,756 


28.127 


25,024 


25.629 


26,102 


23.979 


24.220 


24 885 


19,472 


20,146 


20,260 


12,721 


12,816 


12,863 


6.978 


6.827 


6,683 


3.680 


3,508 


3.352 


3,765 


3,704 


3,238 


282,738 


268.392 


274.247 




5654 


5.855 


2.7lt 


2 1^ 


22)( 



1903-4. 



19 593 

34,566 

31517 

30.746 

29,984 

28,954 

26.840 

26,054 

22.972 

14,283 

7,283 

3,449 

2,942 

279.183 
4,936 

1.84 
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Enrollment of pupils between 9 and 15 years of age. 



Number enrolled 

Inorease oyer preyioui year. 



1900-1. 



136.543 



1901-2. 



139,330 

2,787 



1902-3. 



141,994 
2,664 



1903-4. 



149,087 
7,093 



Average membership in the various grades. 



TBAB. 



First Grade 

Second Grade , 

Third Grade 

Foorth G rade , 

Total First to Fourth 

Fifth Grade 

Sixth Grade 

Seyenth Grade 

Bighth Grade 

Total Fifth to Bighth 

Ninth Grade 

Tenth Grade 

Bleventh Grade 

Twelfth Grade 

Total High Schools. . . 
Grand Total 



1900-1. 


1901-2. 


1902-3. 


1903-4. 


47,409 5 
36,014.3 
31,099.1 
26,033.4 


47,612 
,S6.432 5 
32.170.2 
26,439.7 


44,622.8 
37.184 
32.449 9 
27,167.9 


43,748.9 
36,874.9 
34,419.4 
28,405.9 


140,566.3 


142,654.4 


141,424.6 


143,449.1 


24,013.3 

18.359.1 

13.697.6 

9,986.6 


24,711 
18.136.8 
13.975.7 
10,723 9 


25,076.9 
18,427.5 
13,662 1 
10,927.6 


27,351.7 
20,230.7 
14,645.8 
11,393.7 


66.056.6 


67,547.4 


68,094.1 


73,621.9 


4,0.32.1 
2.592.2 
1,742.7 
1,294.4 


3 899.1 
2.561.7 
1,798 5 
1.383 7 


4,175 9 
2,494.6 
1,511 2 
1,306.4 


4,620.3 
2,544.3 
1,623.1 
1,149 


9,661.4 


9,627 


9,488 1 


9,936.7 


216J274.8 


219,828.8 


219,006.8 


227,007.7 



Summary of average membership grades 4 to 9. 



TXAB. 


1900-L 


1901-2. 


1902-3. 


1903-4. 


ATerage membership Grades 4 to 9 


96,122.1 


97,886.2 
1,764.1 


99,437.9 
1,561.7 


106.648.1 


Inorease OTer nreTious Tear.. • .«.••• 


7,210.2 
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Forms of Certificates. 

Tna c mmjiC ATB la wjt to bb ihosd to ajtv cmtu> vmtMa. tn 
A0B or voonaoi TBAiSb rr n vmo omjafft aiaiiBo bt m 

PBOKIPAI. AMD TBB TKXTIWI OP TBB MBOOI. WBIOI THB MTTU- 
C*n MAS ATRVOOOX 

SoSS SCHOOL CERTIFICATE «» 



JfameefSehool Chiea^o Date 190 

(Tbte Certifiee ^ of the th inde 



cam nod amd wrUe UgUdy aunpU aetUemees. 

nUf alto eerUfie$ that acooriing to Hit rteordt of iKU $ehooL and ia my belief, the $aid 

wae bom at 



(VMMof Mtaor) (Nairi«olCUy wTowa 

iit B on the day tjf .-, . 18 , and it 

yean and numike old. 



Jfame of Parent or Ouardian. 



RotOenco of Parent or Guardian St,, Chicago 

„ ™ — c Teacher Orada 

isicnatara of Tsacbmi 

Correct: 

r— I— 1 Principal. 

SCHOOL. 



Dtb««Mld toof prapvr •««.bflMMot rMd u>d writ* l««ibl> rimpU Mn f oy w . no CwltfleaU war bo tanad onloi tbo child ia 
•NindlacM¥nHla«8ckooL la racb cam l£o Cartiflcal* vUlU laoad br tbo BTmiac SekooL 



SuyomTCNOBfT or Scitoois 

AGE AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 



>*^^^^^^t0*^^0^0*0*^^0t0*0^0^0^0^0*0t0*^^ 



Vipbi CectfiBjM That I am the. 



iWrtii. Mwfcw. Oni<li» m C 

of rii=r3TE=i ««^ ^f^ 



(Mmm •< Mmw) i»#»t» ****** ^lU w. A«| 

e/ — ^ ^ ^^ day of j,,;j,,rwR ^^iy=? 

af^ t> ff^zer years and months old. 



Date 79 Residenu . >y/.. 



^»»^^l#M»»M»^*»»^^>^>^»%^^»^**%#^^^» 



71«r» ftnmmify mpptmrti Effort wu th« mhot ■•■^ ^^ _^ 

/ HEREBY APPROVE tk* ftrtgttmg tertifUlt 0f. 



^^ ^ '-*«. ^t^ f^'. r^M"^ '^fl^ iccr 



TBIS CERTtPiCATE BELONGS TO 



'A te Ar tmrem^trtd U.^^^ w^tmtwr i— » tk$ terwkf 0flkt tmftrmlim «r ta^ltiyet tmUmglkti 



'ifmte tM makf uMtkUdwMUm tkktf dep/rwm tmk Hm, U tkaE ht wttmrmi t» tkt Smptrimltmiimt ^ Sekmh. 
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TEXT BOOKS. 

Important changes in text books have been made during the 
year. In the elementary schools there have been adopted a new 
series of geographies, a new series of arithmetics, and a text 
book in history in sixth grade. The text book in Civil Govern- 
ment, that in English History, and a language book have been 
omitted from the list. In the high schools changes have been 
made in the text books in English composition, French Gram- 
mar, History of Europe, Geometry, and Biology. In addition, 
a text book in English Grammar and one in Rhetoric were 
added, and a number of new texts in Latin and Greek were 
added to the open list. 

The purpose of these changes was to furnish the newest 
material and most modern methods of presentation, in place of 
that which was out of date. 

In the elementary schools three kinds of arithmetics had 
been in use for a number of years, each presenting a different idea 
in mathematical instruction. This resulted in a good deal of con- 
fusion and loss of energy in teaching. In place of the three, 
a new series of two has been adopted. 

The new series of geographies treats of the development of 
the various land and water forms and shows the relations of life 
to geographic conditions. They also furnish, in very readable 
form, a large amount of valuable information. 

For several years the work in History in grades below the 
seventh has been done by means of supplementary readers and 
as these readers are not uniformly distributed disconnected work 
in the subject was the result. It is important that pupils begin 
the study of History at an early age. To further this object, 
a text book has been adopted for sixth grade. 

Two books in Grammar have been in use, one in the fifth 
and sixth grades, and the other in seventh and eighth grades. It 
is thought to be unprofitable to begin the study of technical gram- 
mar earlier than the seventh grade. For that reason the book 
for fifth and sixth grades has been dropped frcMn the list and 
the other retained for seventh and eighth grades. 

The text books in Civil Government and English History 
were dropped because it is not thought best to make these sepa- 
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rate subjects, but to teach them as they relate to United States 
History. 

In the High Schools, the book in English Grammar and the 
book in Rhetoric were added in order to make the work in these 
subjects more systematic. 

The other new text books all use the modern method of 
introducing the student at once to the spirit of a subject instead of 
keeping him for a long time studying the forms, of presenting 
varied and interesting information about subjects before calling 
for classifications or conclusions. The new grammars and other 
language study books, instead of presenting a large amount of 
work in conjugations and declensions, proceed at once to a vital 
study of the languages in their spoken and written forms. The 
History omits obscure periods, treats the more important ones 
with fullness, and shows the way in which Roman civilization has 
been handed down, and how modern nations and institutions have 
developed from those of the middle ages. 

These text books were adopted by the Board of Education 
on the recommendations of the Superintendent of Schools. In 
preparing his recommendations the Superintendent obtained re- 
ports from the various committees of the Principals' Associa- 
tion, from the committees of High School Principals, and from 
many teachers in elementary and high schools. These reports 
were laid before the Board of District Superintendents, if they 
referred to books for the elementary schools, and before the body 
of High School Principals if they referred to High School texts. 
After careful consideration of the reports and also of the books 
themselves, these two bodies submitted their recommendations 
to the Superintendent of Schools. The books so reported were 
submitted by the Superintendent to the Board of Education for 
adoption. 

The following is a list of text books adopted for use in the Elementary 
Schools of the City of Chicago for the school year 1904-1905, including the 
prices at which they are to be furnished to pupils at convenient distances 
from the schools. 

FIRST GRADE. 
Titles of Books. Price to Pupils. 

The Holton Primer (1st half year) 22 

Lights to Literature No. 1 (2nd half year) 22 
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SECOND GRADE. 
Tities of Books. Price to Pupili. 

Lights to Literature No. 1 (Ist half year) 22 

Lights of Literature No. 2 (2nd half year) 33 

THIRD GRADE. 

Lights to Literature No. 2 (1st half year) 33 

Lights to Literature No. 3 (2nd half year) 36 

Modem Music Series — ^First Book 30 

Silver, Burdett & Co.'s 24 page Vertical Copy Books 05 

*Southworth-Stone Arithmetic, Book 1 40 

FOURTH GRADE 

*Tarr and McMurry's Litroductory Geography 48 

Lights to Literature No. 3 (1st half year) 36 

Lights to Literature No. 4 (2nd half year) 36 

Modem Music Series — First Book 30 

Drawing Book, Fourth Grade 09 

Silver, Burdett & C>>.'s 24 page Vertical Copy Books 05 

Young People's Physiology No. 2 43 

*Southworth- Stone Arithmetic, Book 1 40 

FIFTH GRADE. 

Lights to Literature No. 4 (1st half year) 36 

Lights to Literature No. 5 (2nd half year) 36 

•Tarr and McMunys Introductory Geography 48 

*Southworth-Stone Arithmetic, Book 1 40 

Chicagoer Deutsches Lesebuch, Book 1 25 

Drawing Book, Fifth Grade 09 

Modem Music Series — Second Book 40 

Silver, Burdett & Co.'s 24 page Vertical Copy Books 05 

Swinton's Word Book 15 

Young People's Physiology No. 2 43 

SIXTH GRADE. 

*Tarr and McMurry's Complete Geography 80 

Lights to Literature No. 5 36 

Drawing Book, Sixth Grade 12 

Modem Music Series — Second Book 40 

Silver, Burdett & Co.'s 24 page Vertical Copy Books, Business and So- 
cial Forms 05 
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Titles of Books. Price to Pupils. 

Swinton's Word Book 15 

The Human Body and How to Take Oare of It 30 

*Metcalfs English Grammar. (If required. Consult the Principal.).... 56 
{Wheeler'a Graded Studies in English dropped from list.) 

•McMaster's Primary History of the United States 56 

•Southworth- Stone Arithmetic, Book 11 45 

Chicagoer Deutsches Lesebuch, Book 2 35 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

•South worth-Stone Arithmetic, Book 11 45 

McMaster's School History of the United States 85 

•Tarr and McMurry's CJomplete Geography 80 

Metcalf's English Grammar 56 

Modem Music Series — Third Book 50 

Drawing Book, Seventh Grade 12 

Silver, Burdett & Co.'s Business and Social Forms 05 

8winton*s Word Book 35 

The Human Body and How to Take Care of It 39 



r 



Collar & Darnell's First Year Latin 9a 

EIGHTH GRADE. 

•South worth- Stone Arithmetic, Book II 45 

McMaster's School History of the United States 85 

Metcalf's English Grammar 56 

Meservey's Single Entry Book-keeping, Text Book 20 

Meservey's Single Entry Book-keeping Blanks, (three in a set) each. ... 05 

Modem Music Series — Third Book 50 

Drawing Book, Eighth Grade 12 

Swinton's Word Book 15 

The Human Body and How to Take Care of It 39 

Viri Romae 66 

Collar & Daniell's First Year Latin 95 

FIRST YEAR. 

•Scott & Denney's Elementary English Composition. {Replaced Bueh- 

ler^s Exercises in English) $ 80 

Collar & Daniell's First Year Latin 95 

Collar & Eysenbach's German Grammar for Beginners (Chicago Edi- 
tion) 50 

Joynes-Meissner's German Grammar 1 12 

Powers & Lyons' Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 1 90 
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X 



Titles of Books. Price to Pupils. 

Stem's Stndien imd Planderein (Ist series) elective 1 10 

*Fraser & Squair's Complete French Grammar. {Replaced KeeteVa 

French Qrammar) 1 12 

Milne's High School Algebra 90 

Myer's Ancient History 1 35 

Tarr's First Book of Physical Geography 88 

Cecilian Series of Study and Song, No. 4 84 

Unrivaled Utility Series, Physiography Tablets 25 

Tracey's Elements of Physiology and Hygiene 83 

'Physiography Laboratory Manual {HJew) 

SECOlfD TEAR. 

Jordan's Animal life $1 05 

Animal Studies — ^A Laboratory Manual 50 

Coulter's Plant Studies 1 15 

Studies of Plant Life — ^A Laboratory Manual 50 

Atlas Series of Biological Tablets 35 

Unrivalled Utility Series, Biological Tablets 35 

Harkness' Complete Latin Grammar 1 10 

Harper & Tolman's Caesar 1 00 

Allen & Greenough's Caesar 1 00 

Kelsey's Caesar 1 25 

^Harkness & Forbes' Caesar ( "Sew) 1 17 

•Baskerville & Sewall's English Grammar {Veic) 84 

•Bennett's Caesar {Veu>) 1 00 

Lowe & Ewing*s Caesar 1 00 

Powers' Lessons in Munson's Phonography 1 30 

*A Reader in Munson's Phonography {"Sew) 15 

Rigg's in Latinum (Caesar) 50 

White's Beginner's Greek Book 1 50 

•Van Velzer & Shutt's Plane and Solid Geometry {Replaced Phillips d.. . . 

Fisher'a Plane and Solid Oeomefry) 1 00 

•Robinson's History of Western Europe. {Replaced Thatcher d 

SchtoilVa Mediaeval and Modem History) 1 50 

Cecilian Series of Study and Song, No. 4 84 

Gayley's Classic Myths, for reference 1 10 

THIRD YEAR. 

Carhart & Chute's High School Physics $1 15 

Chicago High School Laboratory Manual in Physics 75 

Atlas Series of Physics Tablets 20 
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Titles of Books. Price to Pupils. 

Unrivalled Utility Series, Physics Tablets 20 

Cbman & Kendall's History of England 1 00 

Halleck's History of English Literature 1 16 

Allen & Greenough's Cicero 1 25 

Adams' Commercial Geography 1 30 

♦lyOoge's Cicero 1 20 

*Quackenbos' Practical Rhetoric ( New) 88 

Johnson's Cicero 1 20 

Kelsey's Cicero 1 25 

♦Harper & Gallup's Cicero 1 22 

Rigg's in Latinum (Cicero) 50 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar 1 50 

Woodruff's Greek Prose Composition 75 

Harper & Wallace's Anabasis 1 50 

Beacon Song Collection 72 

FOURTH YEAR. 

♦Clarke & Dennis' Elementary Chemistry {Replaced Shepard'a Chem*y)$l 03 

Chicago High School Laboratory Manual in Chemistry 50 

Atlas Series of Chemistry Tablets 35 

Unrivalled Utility Series, Chemistry Tablets 20 

McLaughlin's American History 1 15 

Le Conte's Compend of Geology 1 20 

Young's Lesson in Astronomy 1 20 

Laughlin's Elements of Political Economy 1 15 

Harper & Miller's Virgil (with Bucolics) 1 50 

Harper & Miller's Virgil (without Bucolics) 1 50 

Greenough & Kittredge's Virgil 1 50 

♦Frieze's Virgil {New) 1 22 

♦Comstock's Virgil {New) 1 40 

♦Knapp's Virgil (^eic) 1 40 

Allen & Greenough's Ovid .' 1 50 

Keep's Homer's Iliad (3 books) 1 20 

Keep's Homer's Hiad (6 books) 1 60 

Beacon Song Collection 72 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Harper's Classical Dictionary 

Heath's New German Dictionary 

Harris' German Composition 

Giese's Spanish Book and Reader $1 20 
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Titles of Books. Price to Pupils. 

Spier & Surenne's French Dictionary 

Zimmerman's German Classical Reader 

Van Daell's Preparatory German Reader 

NoTB — For English Classics, Readings in English, and Readings in Ger- 
man and French, see Course of Study. 

TEACHERS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Source of the Supply. 
The chief source of the supply of teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools has been the Chicago Normal School. Since 
1896 the Normal School has furnished about four-fifths of the 
teachers added to the force. The others have been experienced 
teachers who received certificates on examination. 

Qualifications of Teachers. 

No person is admitted to the Chicago Normal School who 
has not had an education equivalent to the Chicago high 
school course of four years. No person is now granted a cer- 
tificate on examination who cannot show that her education 
has been equivalent to that required of students entering the 
Normal School and that she has had four years of successful 
experience in teaching, or that she has graduated from a col- 
lege or normal school and has had two years' successful ex- 
perience in teaching. 

The Advance in Requirements. 

The report of the Superintendent of Schools for 1892 con- 
tains the statement that there were two examinations for cer- 
tificates held during the year. In the first no conditions for ad- 
mission were imposed and 270 persons passed that examination. 
In the second examination graduates of the Chicago high schools 
or other schools having an equivalent course were admitted, as 
well as persons who could show that they had had one year's 
experience in teaching, no educational requirement being de- 
manded of the latter class. In that examination 152 were suc- 
cessful. 

In 1892 the Board authorized the issuing of elementary 
teachers' certificates to graduates of the high schools who had 
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attained an average of ninety percent in their four years' course. \c( .;> 
In that and the two succeeding years 245 certificates were is- 
sued to ninety percent graduates of the high schools. 

In 1893 persons without experience who passed the exam- 
ination for certificates as well as those who were granted certifi- 
cates because of their record in high school were required to 
attend a training school for five months. This training school 
continued with a five months* course for two years, four classes 
being graduated. In the next year, 1895-6, the course was 
made one year and 249 persons were graduated. The succeed- 
ing year, 1896, the Board took over the Cook County Normal 
School and made the course of study one year, and continued it 
as a one year course until 1899, when it was changed to a two 
years' course. Partial certificates to teach in the elementary 
schools are awarded to those who complete the course. 

During 1896, 1897 and 1898, elementary teachers' certifi- 
cates were granted to twelve college graduates without any fur- 
ther requirement than that they should serve as cadets in the 
elementary schools. 

From 1893 until 1902 graduates of the Chicago high schools 
who had attained a ninety per cent average in their four years' 
course were admitted to the training school and afterwards to 
the Normal School without examination. All others were ad- 
mitted on examination, except a few college graduates admitted 
by special action of the Board. During the last two years, how- 
ever, all applicants for admission to the Normal School have 
been required to take the examination. Experienced teachers 
given certificates on examination, as has been stated above, are 
required to present credentials showing an education equivalent 
to that required of persons entering the Normal School in addition 
to the required amount of successful experience in teaching. 

Since June, 1901, all applicants for admission to the Normal 
School, and all graduates of the Normal School, as well as all 
applicants for certificates, have been required to pass a physical 
examination. 
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Number of Certificates Issued. 

The following table exhibits the number of elementary 
teachers' certificates granted by the Board since 1891 : 





By Ezami- 
nation. 


90 Per Cent 

High School 

Average. 


College 
Graduates. 


^Graduates of 
Training Class. 


1891-2 


428 
287 
408 
871 
185 

92 
89 
129 
111 
58 
84 








1892-8 


85 

128 
82 






189a-4 




187 (5 months) 
420 (5 months) 
249 (1 year) 

Normal School, 

882 (1 year course) 
842 (1 year course) 
441 (1 year course) 

92 (1 year left over) 
298 (2 year coui-se) 
244 (2 year course) 
178 (2 year course) 

48 (2 year course) 


1894-5 




1895-6 




1896-7 




2 
4 
6 


1897-8 

1898-9 




1899-1900. . . 




1900-1 






1901-2 






1902-3 






1908-4 


22 






Totals since 
1896 






585 


12 


2,015 



*Some of the persons enumerated here from 1893 to 1896 as graduates 
of the Training School are counted in the first and second oolumns under 
certificates issued on examination, or 90 per cent average, since persons who 
obtained certificates but had no experience were required to attend the 
Training Class. 

It will be seen that during the eight years since the estab- 
lishment of the Normal School in 1896, there have been granted 
2,562 elementary teachers' certificates, of which 535 were granted 
on examination, 12 to college graduates and 2,015 ^^ graduates 
of the Chicago Normal School. 

Surplus of Teachers. 
It was found in 1899 that the number of graduates of the 
Normal School each year was more than the number need- 
ed to supply the schools with teachers, and in view of the fact 
that the number of applicants for admission to the Normal School 
was increasing, the Board felt justified in lengthening the course 
to two years, which was done in 1899. Even with tt^e two years' 
course in operation it was found that the number of graduates 
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was still in excess of the number required. However, the sur- 
plus was not excessive and had conditions remained the same 
for a number of years following the establishment of the two 
years' course, the number of graduates would no doubt have 
accommodated itself gradually to the needs of the schools. How- 
ever, the shortage of funds in 1901-2 made it necessary to econ- 
omize in all departments and the elementary schools had to bear 
their share of the burden. A change was effected in the method 
of teaching German, by which an expenditure of $175,000 was 
saved. The teacher of German thereafter was not to be an extra 
teacher attached to the school, but was to have charge of a di- 
vision and exchange classes with other teachers in whose rooms 
there were pupils studying that subject. For this reason vacan- 
cies occurring in the elementary schools where German was 
taught, were filled by the appointment of properly qualified 
teachers of German who held regular elementary certificates. 

It was found in 190 1-2 that there was considerable inequality 
in the number of pupils per teacher in the several sections of the 
city. In some schools the membership was about fifty per teacher 
and in others not much over forty. When these inequalities in 
membership were corrected, it was found that the average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher throughout the city was about 45.7. 
One result of the change was that many branch schools were 
found to be unnecessary, and some of the rooms in schools hav- 
ing a small average membership were closed. When this was 
done, it was found that there were about 100 teachers who had 
been regularly assigned, but were now without places of regular 
employment. These were employed as substitute teachers until 
suitable vacancies occurred and then were assigned to such va- 
cancies until all were disposed of. Thus the supernumerary 
teachers and the teachers of German were used to fill all vacancies 
arising during almost an entire year. This, of course, caused an 
accumulation of Normal School graduates, unassigned and wait- 
ing for positions. 

In June, 1899, 4^7 young people graduated from the Chi- 
cago Normal School. These graduates were available for cadet 
and teaching service during the succeeding year. In June, 1900, 
one year after their graduation, there were left on the list 313 of 
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these graduates, and 85 experienced and former teachers remained 
unassigned, or a total of 398 available persons. During the year 
1901 there were added to the list 117 persons — ^mostly expe- 
rienced teachers, who came in upon examination, making a total 
number of 515 persons available for assignment in the ele- 
mentary schools during 1900 and 1901. The number of assign- 
ments during the year was 315, showing that there were that 
year about 200 available persons in excess of the number needed 
to fill vacancies. However, since we need about 200 persons all 
of the time to perform substitute service in the elementary 
schools in the place of absent teachers, the 200 thus left over in 
June, 1901, should not be considered excessive. In the next two 
years, however, there was an excess of 414 and 426 in the num- 
ber of available teachers. This naturally resulted not only in a 
feeling of great disappointment on the part of those who had 
prepared themselves for teaching, but checked the number of 
applicants for admission to the Normal School. 

The following table will show how this excess in the number 
of available teachers increased : 





Available. 


Assigned. 


Excess. 


1900-1 


515 
562 
782 
701 


315 
148 
806 
494 


200 


1901-2 


414 


1902-8 


426 


1908-4 


207 







LENGTH OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS IN THE CHICAGO 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

During the year a request was received from Dr. William 
T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, for statis- 
tics as to the length of service of teachers in Chicago, not only 
the number of years each teacher had taught in the city, but the 
entire number of years such teacher had taught, regardless of 
where the service had been performed. These statistics were 
furnished to Dr. Harris for the use of the United States Bureau 
of Education, but the information is so interesting and valuable 
that it has been thought worth while to publish the tables in 
this report. 
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TABLE I. 
Eotire length of service of teachers regardless of where the s 

has been performed ; 



VZARS OF SEKTICK. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Less thao 1 year 
1 yeai 
2yean. 


8 

4 
6 
8 
18 
16 

a* 

3 


237 

206 
105 
168 
237 
244 
362 
19S 
380 
248 
268 
307 
208 
228 

305 
170 
158 
133 
173 
172 
113 
90 
98 
71 
68 
5G 
43 
37 
25 
40 
16 
17 
12 
10 
8 
5 
1 
3 

.i 


212 

110 
174 
255 
359 
286 
208 
247 
366 
293 
229 
224 
242 
242 
218 
183 
164 
151 




6 years 

7 years 

8 years 
» years 

10 years 

11 years 
18 years 
18 years 


IS years 
IS years 




18 years 






100 
131 
106 
126 

80 


21 years 






94yMrB 














S» years 








81 years 










15 




86 years 


3 
2 

1 


















6 
12 


11 








Totals 


479 


4,979 


5.458 
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TABLE IL 
Length of service of teachers, connting only their lervice ii 

public schools: 



Less than 1 yei 
1 year 

3 years 

6 years 

10 years 

12 years 

16 years 

18 years , 

20 years , 

22 years 

23 years , 

85 years 

96 years 

27 years 

28 years 

29 years 

SO years 

33 years 

88 years 

34 years 

35 years 

36 years 

87 years 

38 years 

39 years 

-40 years and c 



Totals 
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Entire length of service (regtrdlew of where the s< 
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TABLE VI. 
Length of service in Chicago public sehools. Summary: 
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TABLE Vin. 

Average length of service of teachers, counting only their service in 
Chicago public schools: 



Men.... 
Women 



Whole Namber 
Reported. 



457 
4,904 



ToUl Tears of 
Servloe. 



4,798 
48,038 



Averace Length 

ofSerrioetn 

Chloago. 



10.5 yean 
9.8 yean 



By comparison of Tables VII. and VIII. it will be seen that 
the men had taught in other schools on the average a little more 
than six years before entering the service of the city, while the 
women teachers averaged about two years of previous expe- 
rience. The number of men entering the schools with no experi- 
ence has always been small, and the average given of six years 
previous experience is probably near the truth. However, since 
but a portion of the women teachers, estimated at one-fourth of 
the whole number, taught elsewhere before coming to the city, 
the true average of previous experience for such women teachers 
is probably about eight years. This estimate has been confirmed 
by examination of a large number of individual cases. 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

The schedule of salaries in force during the year is printed 
below in order that the summaries which follow may be under- 
stood. 

Schedule of Salaries. 
Superintendent $10,000 

District Superintendents, $3,500 for the first two years of service and 
$4,000 thereafter. 

Assistant Superintendents, $2,000 for the first year of service, and in- 
creasing at the rate of $250 per annum to a maximum of $3,000. 

Supervifors. 

Supervisor of Manual Training and Household Arts $3,000 

Supervisor of Physical Culture 3,000 

Supervisor of Drawing in High Schools 2,400 

Supervisor of Schools for the Blind 1,500 

Supervising Principal of Schools for the Deaf 1,500 

Special Teachers of Drawing, Elementary Schools $1,400 

Special Teachers of Music, Elementary Schools 1,400 
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Child Study Department. 

Director $2,000 

Assistant Director 1,500 

Normal SchooL 

Principal $5,000 

Vice Principal 3,000 

Heads of Departments — $2,000 for first year of service, and increasing 

$100 per year to a maximum of 2,500 

Instructors — First Group — $1,500 for first year, and increasing $100 

per year to a maximum of 2,000 

Second Group — $1,000 for first year, and increasing $100 per year 

to a maximum of 1,500 

Teachers in the Normal Practice Schools — $200 per year more than the 
schedule of salaries for teachers in the Elementary Schools, for each year of 
the schedule. 

Parental School. 
Superintendent ! $3,000 

Family Instructors, $75 per month and board. 

Assistant Family Instructors, $50 per month and board. 

Teachers — No schedule adopted. Teachers are paid from $90 to $125 per 
month for thirteen periods of four weeks each during the year. 

John Worthy School. 

No schedule adopted. Principal $150 per month, three teachers $90 per 
month, and nine teachers $100 per month for thirteen periods of four weeks 
each during the year. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Principals of Elementary Schools. 

Principals of Schools shall receive $1,200 per annum for the first year's 
service, increasing $100 a year to a maximum salary. 

First Group — For schools having an average membership for the school 
year of 700 or more pupils, the maximum salary shall be $2,200 per annum. 

Second Group — For schools having an average membership for the 
second year of 300 to 700 pupils, the maximum salary shall be $2,200 per 
annum. 

Third Group — For schools having an average membership for the school 
year under 300 pupils, the maximum salary shall be $1,500 per annum. 

Whenever the membership of a school is reduced by transfer of pupils 
to other schools, or by the opening of a new school, the salary of the 
principal shall not be reduced for two years on account of the reduced 
membership. 
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Hetd Assiataiita. 
First Group— 

First year $1,125 

S€CO]id year 1,150 

Third and suhaeqnent years 1,175 

Seeond Group- 
First year 950 

Second year 1,000 

Third year 1,050 

Fourth and subsequent years 140O 

A head assistant acting as principal continuously for a period of a week 
or more, is entitled to twenty-five per cent increase in her salary as head 
assistant, and any such assistant in a first or second group school, acting as 
principal for a continuous period of two months or more is entitled to a 
salary for such period at the rate of $1,500 per annum. A head assistant in 
a third group school acting as principal is entitled to twenty-five per cent 
increase in her salary as head assistant, but not to exceed the rate per 
month received by the principal or the last principal of the schooL 

Teachers in Elementary Schools. 
First Group — 

Primary, Grammar. 

First year $ 900 $ 926 

Second year 950 975 

Third and subsequent years 1,000 1,000 

Second Group — 

First year $ 550 $ 550 

Second year 600 . 600 

Third year 625 675 

Fourth year 700 725 

Fifth year 750 775 

Sixth year 825 850 

Seventh and subsequent years 850 875 

Eighth grade teachers of the second group receive $900 per annum; 
eighth grade teachers of the first group receive $25 more per annum than 
the schedule of salaries of the first group of elementary teachers, according 
to their years of service. 

Teachers of German or Latin are paid $5 per month in advance of the 
schedule. 

The head teacher of a branch school of four rooms or more, situated 
more than half a mile from the main building, is paid $75 per year in ad- 
vance of the schedule. 

Teachers of Household Arts, teachers of the Deaf, teachers of Crippled 
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Children, and teachers in the Normal Practice Schools are paid $200 per 
year more than the above schedule, for each year of the schedule. 

Teachers of Manual Training in Elementary Schools. 

First Group — 

First year $1,100 

Second year 1,200 

Third year 1,300 

Fourth year, maximum 1,400 

Second Group- 
First year $ 750 

Second year 800 

Third year 850 

Fourth year 925 

Fifth year 1,000 

Teachers of Physical Culture in Elementary Schools. 
Same schedule as for Manual Training Teachers. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Principals of High Schools. 

First Group — $2,500 for the first year, increasing $100 a year until a 
maximum of $3,000 is reached. 

Second Group — $2,000 for the first year, increasing $100 a year until a 
maximum of $2,500 is reached. 

Instructors in High Schools. 

First Group — $1,500 for the first year, increasing $100 a year until a 
maximum of $2,000 is reached. 

Second Group — $1,200 for the first year, increasing $100 a year until a 
maximum of $1,500 is reached. 

Third Group — $850 for the first year, $900 for the second year, increas- 
ing $75 a year until a maximum of $1,200 is reached. 

Teachers of German, French and Drawing in High Schools. 

(Who hold only the special certificate, and not regular high school cer- 
tificate.) 

Second Group — $1,200 for the first year, increasing $50 a year until a 
maximum of $1,500 is reached. 

First Group — $750 for the first year, increasing $50 a year until a 
maximum of $1,200 is reached. 
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Teachers of Physical Culture in High Schools. 

Second Group $1^00 per annum. 
First Group — 

First year $1,300 

Second year 1,400 

Third year 1,500 

Fourth year 1,600 



NITliBER OF TEACHERS RECEIVING EACH SALARY NAMED 

IN THE SCHEDULE. 

The following summary shows the numher of persons receiving each 
salary named in the schedule above given, as shown on the salary rolls for 
June, 1904. 

Number 
Position. Salary. Receiving. 

1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
1 
1 



Superintendent $10,000 

District Superintendents 4,000 

Assistant Superintendents 2,500 

Assistant Superintendents 2,000 

Supervisors 3,000 

Supervisors 2,400 

Supervisors 1,500 

Special Teachers, Drawing 1,400 

Special Teachers, Music 1,400 

Director, Child Study Department 2,000 

Assistant, Child Study Department 1,500 



Total 24 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Salary. 

Principal $5,000 

Vice-principal 3,000 

Heads of Departments and Instructors. 



Salary. 
$2,500. 

2,400. 

2,800. 

2,200.. 

2,000.. 

1,500.. 



Number 
Receiving. 
3 



2 
4 
3 
2 
4 



Salary. 

$1,400 

1,200 

750 (curator) 

550 (asst. curator) 

Total number. . . 



Number 
Receiving. 
1 
1 



Number 
Receiving. 
2 
1 
1 
1 



25 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Piindpals of High Schools. 

Number 



Salary. Receiving. 

$8,000 10 

2.900 4 

Instructors in 

Number 
Salary. Receiving. 

91^400 (head of branch) . . . 1 

2,000 58 

1.900 16 

1,800 7 

1,600 8 

1,500 79 

1.450 3 

1,400 16 

1,850 4 

1,800 15 

1.250 1 

1.200 92 



Salary. 
$2,800. . 



Number 
Receiving. 
1 



Total number, 



15 



High Schools. 

Number 
Salary. Receiving. 

$1,150 4 

1,125 23 

1.100 1 

1,050 13 

1,000 2 

975 10 

950 2 

900 4 

850 2 

800 1 

Total number 362 



PARENTAL SCHOOL. 



Superintendent 



Salary. 
.$3,000 



Number 
Receiving. 
1 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Principals of Elementary Schools. 
Number 



Salary. Receiving. 

$2.500 127 

2.400 12 

2.300 8 

2,200 24 

2.100 8 

2,000 12 

1.900 8 

1,800 1 



Salary. 
$1,700.. 

1.600.. 

1,500. 

1,400. . 

1,200.. 



Number 
Receiving. 

6 
.. 11 

6 

4 

3 



Total number. 



280 



Salary. 
$1.150.. 

1.125. 

1.100.. 



Head Assistants in Elementary Schools. 

Number 



Receiving. 

3 
.. 43 
.. 174 



Salary. 
$1,050.. 



Number 
Receiving. 
1 



Total number 221 
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Teachers in Elementary Schools. 



Salary. 

$1.025. . 

1,000.. 

975.. 

950.. 

925.. 

900.. 

875.. 

850.. 

825.. 

775.. 



Number 
Receiving. 
2 
14 
.. 42 
.. 38 
.. 193 
.. 168 
. . 1.006 
. . 1,785 
.. 202 
.. 40 



Salary. 
$750.... 

725.... 

700... 

675.... 

650.... 

625.... 

600.... 

550... 



Number 
Receiving. 
.. 219 
.. 37 
.. 189 

8 

3 

79 
.. 164 
.. 356 



Total number 4,545 



Special Teachers of Manual Training and Physical Culture, 

Elementary Schools. 



Salary. 
$1,400. . 

1.300.. 

1.100.. 

1.000., 
925.. 



Number 
Receiving. 
8 
1 
5 
7 
2 



Salary. 
$875.. . 

800.... 

750.... 



Number 

Receiving. 

1 

8 

4 



Total number. 



31 



Teachers in Normal Practice Schools, Teachers of Household Arts, 
Teachers of the Deaf and of Crippled Children. 



Salary. 

$1,200. . 

1,125.. 

1,075. . 

1,050 . 

975.. 

925.. 

900.. 



Number. 
Receiving. 

2 

1 
.. 34 
.. 25 

5 

3 

1 



Salary. 
$875.... 

825.... 

800.... 

750... 



• • . • • • 



Number 
Receiving. 
6 
1 
3 
4 



Total number 



85 



Teachers in Parental and John Worthy Schools (Thirteen 

Periods of Four Weeks Each). 



Number 
Receiving. 

1 
.. 10 

8 

1 

1 



Salary. 

$975 (with board) 
660 (with board). 



Number 
Receiving. 
5 
6 



Salary. 

$1.675 

1,300. 

1.170 

520 (part time) 

1,105 (with board)... 

Grand total 5,571 



Total number. . . . 



32 
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AVERAGE YEARLY SALARIES. 

Number Average 
of Persons. Yearly Salary. 

Principals of High Schools 15 $ 2,960 00 

Principals of Elementary Schools 230 2^366 52 

Instructors in Normal School 21 2,005 00 

Instructors in High Schools (except head of branch).. 361 1,436 37 

Head Assistants in Elementary Schools 221 1,105 31 

Teachers of Manual Training and Physical Culture, 

Elementary Schools 31 1,068 58 

Teachers of Household Arts, Deaf and Crippled Chil- 
dren, and Teachers in Normal Practice Schools. . . 85 1,010 59 
♦Teachers in Elementary Schools 4,545 812 38 



*0n the salary rolls for June, 1904, there were the names of 17 Ele- 
mentary Teachers who receive $75.00 per year extra as head teachers of 
branch schools; about 100 who are paid $50.00 extra per year as teachers 
of German or Liatin, and about the same number of eighth grade teachers, 
not head assistants, whose salaries are $25.00 per year more than the 
schedule. When the total amount of this extra compensation is deducted 
from the total salaries of Elementary Teachers, the average is found to be 
about $811 for teachers of the grades in the Elementary Schools, not 
counting Head Assistants. The average salary of all classes of teachers 
in Elementary Schools, not including Principals, is $832.75. 



BASIS FOR FIXING TEACHERS' SALARIES. 

If the welfare of the children in the schools is the funda- 
mental consideration, we must be governed in fixing teachers' 
salaries by an estimate of the value of the services rendered 
by the teacher. Any consideration is invalid, except in so far 
as it affects efficiency. Any increase of salary based upon 
length of service can be defended only in so far as it can be 
shown that length of service conduces to greater efficiency in 
the work of the school room. Differences of salary based upon 
sex can be defended only by showing that sex is a factor that 
must be considered in estimating the efficiency of the teacher. 
Increases of salary based upon zeal, student-like habits, and 
scholarship must alike be tested by this criterion of efficiency. 

Most of our large cities and towns have adopted schedules 
of salaries providing for advances in accordance with the 
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length of service. They have accepted with too little criticism 
the statement that the old teacher is necessarily the better 
teacher and ought to be paid accordingly. There is no doubt 
that length of service is an element in efficiency, although 
there are a large number of cases where length of service has 
meant decrease in efficiency, decrease in interest in the school 
and its work. It is still true, as a general proposition, that a 
teacher in a good school, under the stimulus of favorable sur- 
roundings, will increase in efficiency for four or five years, 
even if she relies exclusively upon her school-room experience 
for information and inspiration. Even in a good school, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether this increase in efficiency will con- 
tinue over a longer period than four or five years, unless 
the teacher is induced in some manner to study, to prepare 
herself for better and better work. Unless she does this, the 
changes are that before the end of the first decade a decline in 
efficiency will set in, which will proceed steadily as the years 
go by. 

It is the opinion of the Superintendent of Schools that a 
schedule of salaries for teachers should include a lower group, 
making provision for advances yearly for a period of four or 
five years. At the end of this period if a teacher did not give 
evidence of increase in efficiency, in professional zeal and 
student habits, she would be stopped and not allowed to go 
farther. The teacher who rests content with the normal or 
other preparation made before entering the work would be 
prevented from advancing in salary after she ceased to ad- 
varice in efficiency. Different people may have different esti- 
mates as to the length of time teachers should be permitted 
to advance in this lower group, and there is nothing funda- 
mental about the numbers four and five. They are, however, 
an estimate based upon some observation of the work of 
teachers. Under the Chicago schedule, salaries advance in the 
lower group for seven years, but this is due to the fact that an 
additional and higher group was adopted in 1902, and it was 
not deemed wise to disturb the old group, which provided for 
advances for seven years. 

I believe that scholarship and habits of study are factors 
that must be considered in estimating the efficiency of a 
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teacher. I am convinced that the teacher who studies, who 
advances in knowledge and power, is thereby a better teacher. 
I am convinced that no teacher can long remain really efficient 
who is not a student. No one can teach all — or even half — 
that she knows; there is bound to be a large percentage of 
waste and loss in the act of transmission. It is an exception- 
ally good engine that can transmit twenty-five per cent, of 
the energy wrapped up in its fuel. It is an exceptionally clear- 
headed teacher who can transmit to the student a larger per- 
centage of what she knows. If a teacher wishes to impart a 
piece of knowledge, she must not only have appropriated it 
herself, but she must have gone beyond it and around it; she 
must see it in its relations to other facts and truths; she 
must know from what it originated and to what it is intended 
to lead. She must, then, if she wishes to teach half of a sub- 
ject, know the whole or nearly the whole of it. She must 
have an ample margin in reserve for dealing with unexpected 
questions and unexpected difficulties. Let the teacher attempt 
to teach arithmetic without some knowledge of algebra and 
geometry, and she will surely waste her own and the pupils' 
efforts and fail to impart an accurate and systematic knowl- 
edge of arithmetic. Let her attempt to teach United States 
history without a knowledge of the history of Europe, and she 
will fail to give a broad, just, and sympathetic view of our own 
greatness and limitations. Let her attempt to teach even the 
ordinary selections in' our readers without a broad knowledge 
of English and American literature, and she will fail to appre- 
ciate, as well as to teach, the really vital truths found in the 
selections. She will fail to interest her pupils in authors and 
books, she will fail to teach them the value of books, their uses 
in future self-improvement. Let the teacher attempt to teach 
geography without a knowledge of history and a number of 
the sciences, and geography becomes the dryest of catalogues 
and is worthless for school purposes. 

The teacher should study educational processes and edu- 
cational philosophy and methods. It has been recognized as 
true of every profession that the study of its science and art is 
helpful. Every one admits that the most fruitful speculation 
will come from the men who know best the philosophy of 
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their subject and what has been said and done by other work- 
ers in the same field. The successful teacher, then, should be a 
close student of educational ideals and educational methods. 
Her study cannot cease with the preparation for entering the 
work, but must be life-long. 

In* addition to the general knowledge of subjects and in- 
struction and of professional philosophy and methods, the 
teacher should have some special interest, which she pursues 
because she gets sustenance and culture out of it. No one can 
have a cold, impartial interest in all truth, in all activity. 
When it appears that the teacher has no special interest, it 
indicates that she is losing her efficiency in her calling. 

The true teacher, then, will never make the mistake of 
thinking that her education is finished and complete. She 
knows that the moment she ceases to be an ardent student 
along the lines of academic and professional work, that mo- 
ment she begins to lose her power as an efficient teacher. She 
knows that it is fatal to her success as a teacher to lose her 
sympathy with the learner — a sympathy she can retain only 
by continuing to be a learner herself. It is only by a study 
of the processes by which truth enters her mind that she is 
able to understand the difficulties of others who are receiving 
knowledge for the first time. It is only by the act of acquiring 
that she can learn to help others acquire. It is only by con- 
tinuing to be a student that she can avoid the depressing effect 
of constant association with immature minds and ideals and 
continue to grow in efficiency as long as she continues to teach. 

I am not forgetting that many good students of books are * 
poor teachers, that something more is required of a teacher 
than ability to absorb book knowledge or even laboratory 
knowledge. Still, I must insist that the power to utilize such 
sources of information as books and laboratories is a power 
that is vitally connected with the value of the teacher's service 
to the school. The chances are extremely large that one who 
is a student, who has learned to use her mind in' a systematic 
way, will be a better guide for the preparation of other 
students than the mere empiric. 

In framing a schedule of salaries for teachers it is proper 
to ascertain by some sort of a reasonable test whether teach- 
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ers are students or not, how much knowledge they have, and 
what they can do with it. Taken together with their record 
for efficiency, for professional zeal, it furnishes an excellent 
basis for estimating the value of their services to the com- 
munity. When the end of the lower group of salaries is 
reached, we should take stock of the efficiency of the teacher 
as shown by her school room work, of her intellectual growth, 
as shown by her outside work, as well as of her professional 
zeal. If she meets our test in all three of these qualifications, I 
would promote her. If not, I would hold her back until she 
can meet these demands. 

It is often proposed that teachers be permitted to advance 
from the minimum salary paid to the highest limit fixed by 
the Board of Education without any let, hindrance, or inter- 
ruption, except that they continue efficient enough to avoid 
dismissal. Such an arrangement, it seems to me, absolutely 
ignores the real purpose for which the school exists and looks 
at the school system from the standpoint of the job. Such an 
arrangement suggests making the necessary effort to get into 
the system and then letting the clock work. 

One objection to this proposition is that we ought not to 
have to rely upon the fear of dismissal to keep teachers up to 
the mark. Every one realizes how extremely difficult it is to 
get rid of the inefficient teacher in a public school system, or 
of inefficient public employes of any sort. Advancement based 
on length of service only does not do justice to the earnest, 
enthusiastic teacher who is anxious to do as much good as 
possible during her term of service, the teacher who has the 
real professional spirit. 

PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The word "examination" is an unpopular one in the West. 
We all know that many things cannot be determined by an ex- 
amination; every one recognizes that it is not an entirely 
satisfactory agent for selecting or promoting teachers. We 
use examinations, however, as an auxiliary, and there seems 
to be no special reason why they are less effective in the 
work of selecting or promoting teachers than in selecting or 
promoting other public servants. 
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An examination will, however, test one's accuracy, the 
fullness of one's memory, and one's power of concentration. 
We can see that the knowledge has been got and we know 
that brain work has been done to get it, in addition to indica- 
tions of strength or feebleness of will, and we can find out 
pretty well from a set of papers whether a man knows his own 
mind or not. It seems fair to assume that there is some 
relation between knowledge and power. We work uncon- 
sciously on the theory that the man who knows is the man 
who can do, and we believe that the only reason why people 
kmow is that they may be able to do. If evolution teaches 
anything it teaches this, that brain power has been selected 
and preserved on account of its value as a means of preserva- 
tion in the struggle for existence, on account of its relation to 
ability to do. Evolution, as well as Lord Bacon, says that 
knowledge is power. It seems natural, then, when it is impos- 
sible to submit the applicant to a complete test of his power to 
do, to ask him to submit to a test of his knowledge. 

In many cases, however, an examination will determine 
not so much the applicant's ability to do the thing desired as 
his ability to tell how it should be done. Sometimes this can 
be learned from books, but the skillful examiner will usually 
be able to tell the difference between experience in doing the 
thing and knowldge about it. Then, too, I think it is fair to 
assume that the person who has the knowledge is interested 
in doing the thing, that there is relation between knowledge 
and interest — ^knowledge of a particular kind of work and 
interest in doing it. The man who has the best sort of knowl- 
edge about a particular piece of work is, other things being 
equal, the most interested in it and the best prepared to do it. 
Teaching, too, calls for ability to state clearly what one knows. 
It is a part of the equipment of a teacher to be able to talk, to 
explain, to interpret. The teacher who is dumb in the pres- 
ence of a problem demanding solution, who lacks the power of 
expressing herself definitely and accurately, must in some 
degree be unfitted for the work she is attempting to do. An 
examination will test this. 

We hear a good deal of cant today about "cramming" for 
examination. Study as a preparation for an examination is 
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called "cram" by persons who wish to condemn what they do 
not approve of. It is assumed that any preparation for exami- 
nation is a hasty, crude, and dishonest preparation, is "cram." 
It is taken for granted that the power to prepare for an exami- 
nation in a definite time is not a thing worth testing for. How- 
ever, the man or woman who has the ability to prepare really 
and thoroughly for an examination has in him the right sort 
of stuff to make a teacher of. The teacher should possess the 
power to go to the right place for material and to use the ma- 
terial when she gets it. If "cramming" means only hasty, 
crude, dishonest work, we should condemn it, and I believe 
the examiner will detect it. If, however, we mean by "cram- 
ming" simply the ability to go to the sources of information 
and select the proper material for the situation or proposition 
on hand, the power to cram is a power that everyone should 
wish for, and no one more so than the teacher, who must 
have the power of preparing for her lessons every day of her 
life. "Let us, then, free our minds of cant," as Carlyle would 
say, and ask the question as to what we mean when we talk 
about "cramming" for an examination. 

Ori the other hand, we shall freely admit that examina- 
tions do comparatively little to test the moral qualities. They 
do not test such qualities as diligence, as patience, sense of 
duty, or interest in the work we are doing. An examination 
will not test the sympathy, the power of working with or 
influencing others, powers that are absolutely essential to the 
teacher. In other words, an examination cannot be a complete 
test. No one proposes in this day and age of the world to rely 
upon them as an exclusive agent for selecting or promotinig 
our teachers. It remains true, however, that those who have 
investigated the matter thoroughly have found that the chances 
are greatly in favor of persons who have shown an ability to 
do satisfactory work at an examination, as against those who 
are unable to do so. If we are not to use them we must re- 
turn to the old personal and capricious judgment of an in- 
dividual. Even in these cases our judgment is based very 
largely upon our estimate of what the teacher knows — upon 
what we think she can do. We may be slightly influenced by 
our knowledge of physiognomy and phrenology, we may be 
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influenced by the social standing, good clothes, or personality 
of the teacher, but in the last analysis we shall consider very 
narrowly what the person knows and what we believe the 
person can do. We shall always be compelled to apply some 
test, and it seems to me that an impersonal, written examina- 
tion is less objectionable than personal estimate alone for 
general use in selecting and promoting teachers. 

It must be admitted that this scheme leaves out of account 
exceptional natural ability — the power of the born teacher. 
The exception!, however, must riot be taken to be the rule. 
Most of our teachers are not born, but are made ; and we are 
forced to believe that they must be made in a very thorough- 
going and systematic way if they are properly made. We are 
compelled to frame our schemes to fit the needs and capacities 
of the plain, ordinary teacher who has to learn her business. 
We shall have to care for our Colonel Parkers in some other 
way than by a salary schedule. 

The salary schedule at present in use in the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools is so framed as to constitute a direct incentive to 
teachers to advance in professional skill and training and in 
broad scholarship and culture. 

Under this plan the salaries of teachers in the elementary 
schools are in two groups. The lower group of the present 
schedule ends at a point fifty dollars beyond where the single 
group of the previous schedule ended; that is, it now ends at 
$875 for grammar grade teachers, and $850 for primary g^ade 
teachers. The present schedule begins at $550 instead of at $500, 
as in the previous schedule, and is at each year fifty dollars in 
advance of the former schedule. Over arid above this advanced 
schedule, however, there is now provided a new and higher 
group of salaries, beginning at a point fifty dollars higher than 
the maximum of the present lower group, and ending in three 
years at one thousand dollars per annum. In the lower group 
a teacher advances from the lowest to the highest salary in seven 
years, solely in consideration of length of service. No other 
element enters into the advance ; every teacher in the second group 
progresses in salary from year to year without examination and 
without interruption of any kind, so long as she remains in the 
service. 
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However, when a teacher reaches the maximum salary of this 
group, three questions are asked: Is she a good teacher? Has 
she kept up her study of educational processes and methods? 
Has she kept up her interest in some branch of study outside the 
limits of her regular professional duties? If she meets our test 
in these three points she is promoted to the first group; if she 
cannot or will not meet these demands there is no valid reason, 
considering the question from the standpoint of the interests of 
the children, for promoting her and paying her a better salary. 

Under our promotional plan, the first of these three points 
is determined by the judgment of the principal and the district 
superintendent ; the second and third are determined by a written 
examination. The following is an abstract of the rules of the 
Board of Education relating to the promotion of principals and 
teachers in the Chicago public schools: 

Elementary Teachers. Those teachers are promoted who 
have served a year at the maximum salary of the second group, 
whose efficiency mark as given by the principal and revised by the 
Board of District Superintendents is 80 per cent, or over, and who 
obtain an average of 80 per cent, or over in the following tests : 

(a) An examination to test the work and interest of the 
teacher in the lines of professional study and training, including 
the subjects of school management, pedagog}', psychology, and the 
history of education ; 

(b) An examination to test the work and interest of the 
teacher in any one of the following fields of academic work: 
English, Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish, General His- 
tory, Physical Science, Biology, Mathematics, Music, Drawing, 
Manual Training, Sewing, Cooking, Geography, Physical Cul- 
ture. 

The final mark is made up of three items, which receive equal 
credit, as follows: 

(a) Efficiency mark for the last school year as equalized by 
the Board of District Superintendents; 

(b) Mark obtained on the professional study paper of the 
promotional examination ; and 

(c) Mark obtained on the academic paper of the promotional 
examination ; 
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Provided, that no examination mark below 70 is considered ; 
and provided, further, that if a candidate divides the examination, 
the paper taken in the preliminary part is not credited in the 
final average unless the candidate has a mark of 80 or over on 
such paper. 

If an elementary teacher holds an elementary principal's 
certificate she is exempted from the promotional examination. 
If she holds a certificate as teacher in the high schools, or as 
teacher of music, drawing, German, sewing, cooking, or manual 
training, she is exempted from the academic part of the pro- 
motional examination. 

Teachers of Physical Culture, Sewing, Cooking, or Manual 
Training are advanced in salary in the same manner as teachers 
in the elementary schools, excepting that the academic subject 
chosen in the promotional examination by the holder of a special 
certificate must be some other than that in which the special 
certificate was granted. 

Teachers in Normal Practice Schools are advanced in salary 
on conditions similar to those for teachers in the elementary 
schools, excepting that the efficiency average required for admis- 
sion to the examination is 85 and the critic teachers write only on 
a single paper, which relates to the work of expert critic teaching. 

Teachers in High Schools. High school teachers who have 
reached the maximum salary of the third group and whose aver- 
age in efficiency for the last school year is 80 or above are pro- 
moted to the second group on passing an examination in methods 
of teaching the subjects in which they give instruction. High 
school teachers who have served a year at the maximum salary 
of the second group and whose average in efficiency is 80 or over 
are promoted to the first group on passing an examination in 
school management, psychology, pedagogy, and history of edu- 
cation. 

Principals of Elementary Schools. Principals of elementary 
schools who have served a year at the maximum salary of the 
third group and whose average in efficiency is 80 or over are pro- 
moted to the second group of salaries on passing an examination 
in school management and methods of instruction in primary and 
grammar grades. Promotion from the second to the first group 
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is based upon similar conditions excepting that the examination 
is in professional work, including school management, psychology, 
pedagogy, and the history of education. 

The first promotional examination was held in December, 
1902 ; the second in June, 1903 ; the third in January, 1904, and 
the fourth in June, 1904. In these four examinations a total of 
six hundred candidates were successful, as shown in the follow- 
ing table : 

Number of persons promoted up to and including June, 1904: 
Principals: 

Second to first group 6 

Third to second group 4 

10 

Teachers in High Schools: 

Second to first group 44 

Third to second group 57 

101 

Oitic Teachers: 

Second to first group 3 3 

Teachers in Elementary Schools: 

Second to first group 486 486 

Total 600 

NUIIBER OF PUPILS IN CHARGE OF EACH TEACHER IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The statistics of attendance in the elementary schools show 
that the number of pupils in charge of each teacher in the grades 
is about the same as it was ten or twelve years ago. Previous 
to 1892, the membership in many schools of the city was as high 
as sixty-three. Many of the schools had sixty-three seats in 
every room. The Board, however, directed that the ntmiber of 
seats be reduced to fifty-four, bringing about a corresponding 
decrease in the membership. The average membership in each 
room in 1894 was about forty-eight. At the present time it is 
about forty-seven, but in some of the intermediate years it has 
run as low as forty-four. The table below shows the average 
number of pupils in charge of each room teacher in the elementary 
schools from the year 1893-4 up to the present time — a period of 
eleven years. 
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Method of Compttting Average Membership. 

The average membership in the elementary schools, that is, 
in the grades from one to eight, excluding kindergartens and 
special schools, was divided by the average number of teachers 
actually in charge of divisions (excluding the teachers in special 
schools, such as schools for the blind, deaf, Parental, John 
Worthy, crippled children, etc) . 

The average number of teachers was found by taking the 
number actually in charge of divisions in the elementary grades 
at the close of each month from September to June. In this 
way the error was avoided of dividing the average membership 
in the elementary schools for the entire year by the nimiber of 
teachers in charge of divisions at the end of June. Since the 
number of teachers at that time is always greater than at any 
other time of the year, it will be readily seen that such a method 
of computation gave a smaller average membership per room for 
the year than actually existed. 

Table showing the average number of teachers and pupils 
in grammar and primary grades for eleven years and the average 
number of pupils in charge of each teacher : 



Year. 



1893-4 

1894-6 

1896-6. 

1896-7 

1897 a 

1898-9 

1899-1900 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1902-03. 

1903-04 

* Decrease. 



Areraff* No. of 
Teacbtrs in 


Increase 


Primary and 


OverPre- 


Grammar 


Tions Tear. 


Gradei. 




3,0?8 




3.439 


410 


3.720 


281 


3,926 


206 


4,169 


243 


4.371 


202 


4.541 , 


170 


4.696 


154 


4,599 


• 96 


4.634 


• 65 


4.633 


99 



Arerage Mem- 




bership in 


Increase 


Primary and 


OverPre- 


Grammar 


vionsTear. 


Grades. 




144.285.2 




158,697 8 


14.412 6 


170.191.5 


11,493.7 


182.164.7 


11,973 2 


190,799 1 


8.634.4 


]95,293.3 


4,494 2 


199,975.1 


4,681.8 


206.612.9 


6,637.8 


210.201.8 


3,588.9 


209,518 7 


♦ 683 1 


,217.071.0 


7,552.3 



Averaffe No. 

of Pnpils 
Per Teacher. 



47.6 
46.1 

45 7 

46 4 
45.8 
44.7 
44 
44 

45.7 
46 
46.8 



Estimated Cost of Redudng the Membership. 

There are about 4,700 teachers in charge of divisions of 
elementary pupils and the average number of pupils per teacher 
is about forty-seven at the present time. If we should reduce the 
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average membership per teacher to forty-six, it would make it 
necessary to provide rooms for 4,700 pupils thus displaced. This 
would require the addition of about one hundred teachers to the 
force; or, since the average annual salary of teachers is about 
$825, it would require an additional outlay for salaries alone of 
over $82,500 annually. 

It would also require the building of school houses or the 
renting of rooms to provide one hundred additional school rooms, 
the cost of which, in new buildings, would be about $800,000, 
since the average cost of new school houses is about $8,000 
per room at the present time. That is, to reduce the average 
membership in each room by just one pupil would require 
$800,000 for buildings and $82,500 annually for salaries of 
teachers. 

Most persons familiar with conditions of public school work 
will concede that no teacher should have more than forty pupils 
and that the best teaching cannot be done when more than that 
number are in charge of one teacher. To reduce the average 
number of pupils per teacher from forty-seven to forty at once 
would require the addition of about 800 teachers to the present 
force, and the building of school houses to the amount of 800 
rooms. The additional expenditure for salaries alone would 
amount to $660,000 annually, and the buildings would cost 
$6400,000. It will be impossible for us to reduce the number of 
pupils per teacher to the limit fixed above immediately, but every 
possible effort should be made to make the conditions in Chicago 
better gradually, and so render it possible for better teaching to 
be done. 

NEW COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
It has been thought for some years that the course of study 
for the elementary schools adopted in 1897 does not at present rep 
resent, either in material or in method, the opinions and practices 
of the most progressive teachers of this city. Slight modifica- 
tions have been made from time to time to conform to ad- 
vances in pedagogic theory and practice, but not until last year 
was an organized effort made to reconstruct the course. Commit- 
tees of the Principals' Association were appointed in 1902 for 
work on material for the new course. These committees, com- 
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posed of about twenty principals each, severally took up the sub- 
jects of English, Geog^phy, History, Nature Study, Mathematics, 
Music, and Manual Arts, and presented reports covering quite 
fully both material and method of presentation. The reports were 
discussed at the monthly meetings of the Association, and were 
published by the Board for the use of teachers — some in pamphlet 
form and others in the Board of Education Bulletin. In connec- 
tion with these reports there was presented a course of study for 
the Normal Practice Schools prepared by the faculty of the 
Normal School. Out of the material thus presented, after a 
year's discussion, there has been evolved an outline course of 
study for the elementary schools, which may be said fairly to 
represent present-day doctrine in elementary education. 

It is my intention to recommend that the Board authorize its 
use during the next school year so that it may be worked out in 
practice in class rooms and gradually molded into permanent 
shape. After they have used it for a year the opinions of prin- 
cipals and teachers will be of great value and will enable us so to 
modify the course as to make it workable in the schools of the city. 

CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The following is submitted by Dr. Arnold Tompkins, prin- 
cipal of the Chicago Normal School : 

The Past. Forty-eight years ago the first provision was 
made by the Chicago public schools for the training of teachers. 
This training school was started in the old Central High School 
in 1857, and it passed through many changes before it was finally 
located eight years ago in the old Cook County Normal School 
building. The present Chicago Normal School is thus the off- 
spring of the original Chicago Training School for Teachers and 
of the old Cook County Normal School. Problems connected with 
the adaptation of its work to the present conditions in the Chicago 
public schools have taxed all its energies, but we have reason to 
feel that considerable advance has been made. 

The Present. Now, for the first time since the birth of 
the institution, can it be said that these problems are in a fair way 
to being solved. 

I. The departments are so arranged that there is unity of 
purpose and accomplishment. The departments of theory deal 
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with the general method of teaching and management based 
upon logical and psychological research. The academic depart- 
ments, which deal with the subjects of the curriculum, are en- 
gaged in applying the principles advocated by the departments 
of theory. Each department in its first year course makes a 
study of the organization of its subject,' arriving at some 
definite conclusion as to the logical arrangement of its subject 
matter. The purpose of the second year course is to determine 
the psychological arrangement of the subject, arriving at sug- 
gestions for adapting the teaching of the subject to the child 
under the various conditions of mental and social development. 
The departments of practice apply the principles of the previ- 
ous departments in the actual teaching of the subjects in the 
Practice Schools. 

2. The aim has been to organize the Practice Schools as all 
other schools in the city are organized, with as many pupils in 
a room, with the same course of study, with the same text 
books, etc. This has been accomplished, so that each student 
meets essentially the same conditions in her practice teaching 
that she must meet in her later experience in the elementary 
schools. 

3. By means of the proper organization of the depart- 
ments, as described above, the students are prepared to teach any 
of the elementary grades except the kindergarten. During the 
past year a kindergarten training department has been established 
by which means students so choosing may take a special kinder- 
garten course and be graduated as kindergarten teachers. 

4. To meet the requirements of the school system the 
Normal School must prepare teachers for all the special sub- 
jects in the system. The first real start in this direction was 
made this past year when a third year course was added for the 
special subjects, to which any efficient teacher holding a city 
certificate is eligible. Twenty-one teachers availed themselves 
of the opportunity and graduated as special teachers of cooking 
and sewing and manual training. The Normal School is now 
prepared to offer such courses in Household Arts, Manual Train- 
prepared to offer such courses in Household Arts and Manual 
Training. 
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5. By far the most important duty the Normal School has 
assumed is that of maintaining and increasing the efficiency of 
teachers already employed in the Chicago schools. Last year's 
report contains an account of the organization and scope of the 
Normal Extension work. The increasing popularity of the 
movement can best be told by the statistics given below. The 
anxiety, expressed in our last report, that the Extension classes 
should be made well worth the teachers' while and should con- 
sist of earnest work on the part of all participants has led to 
more thorough organization of the work. A new department 
has been added to the Normal School, under the organization 
and supervision of which have been brought to light a number 
of adverse conditions which were the natural development of the 
rapid growth of a new thing without precedent to follow. The 
original intention of the Extension work was being defeated by 
its t)wn growth. 

6. A strong endeavor has been made on the part of the 
Normal School to establish itself at the head of the public 
school system as an institution capable of giving suggestive 
help in every line of school work. The head of each depart- 
ment should be a specialist so fully trained and experienced 
in his special work as to be looked upon as an authority. The 
institutes held among the teachers this past year, the sugges- 
tive outlines issued to aid in carrying out the course of 
study, the conducting of Extension classes, the co-operation 
with the principals in the various reports and business of the 
Principals' Association, and other like work, have proved on the 
one hand that there is opportunity and need for the Normal 
School to carry on such work in the system. On the other 
hand, they have proved that the Normal School has not, in every 
instance, been able to meet requirements in this direction. 

The Future. The prediction made in the last report, that 
as soon as the superfluity of eligible teachers was diminished 
the applications for admission to the Normal School would 
increase, has been fulfilled. In February the first mid-year 
class entered the Normal School. Because of the new arrange- 
ment the class was exceedingly small. In June, 1904, 825 high 
school students took some part of their preliminary examina- 
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tion for entrance to the Normal School. The indications are 
that the annual entrance will soon exceed the limit of 250. 
During the past year the ten divisions have entirely filled all 
rooms and accommodations which it was possible to provide 
in the temporary quarters, with the faculty reduced to 76.6 
per cent of what it was four years ago. 

With the opportunities for growth which the new building 
offers come also new requirements for the Normal School to ful- 
fill. The Normal School does not furnish the large number of 
new teachers which the schools require each year. The teachers 
who enter the system from outside do so by examination, having 
received their training under conditions not at all similar to those 
in Chicago. Their academic training may be as good as could be 
gven at the Normal School, but they are not as adaptable to the 
conditions of the city schools as if they had entered the system by 
a gradual and special training for it. The examination may 
measure the actual knowledge of a candidate, but it does not 
help to fit the candidate for the Chicago position. There seems 
to be no valid reason why properly qualified non-residents 
should not be allowed to substitute the Normal School course 
in place of the examination if it can be shown that the result is to 
benefit the teaching force of the Chicago schools. All elementary 
and secondary schools in the city admit non-residents on the 
pajrment of tuition, and the Normal School should be opened in 
the same way. 

STATISTICS. 

1903. 1904. 

Instructors in the Normal School 28 24 

Number of students entering, September 94 132 

Total number enrolled, December 190 263 

Number graduating during year 171 74 

Number due to graduate during this year, 100. 

Number of teachers employed in Normal Practice School 23 28 

Number of pupils enrolled in Normal Practice School 1,020 1,124 

Number of teachers employed in Yale Practice School 22 22 

Number of pupils enrolled in Yale Practice School 1,069 1,094 
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Extension Work. 

Number of classes formed and conducted 82 175 

Number of classes each week by instructors outside of 

Normal School faculty 43 131 

Number of classes each week by instructors of the Normal 

School faculty 39 44 

Number of total enrollments in extension work 3,098 6,422 

Number of teachers actually enrolled in extension classes. ...2,345 2,084 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Constant efforts were made during the year to improve the 

work in the high schools. The principals of the high schools 
met regularly in the office of the Superintendent of Schools 
one evening each month to confer with him on subjects of in- 
terest. All text books adopted during the year for use in the 
high schools were first recommended by a committee of the 
principals and afterwards adopted by the whole body after a 
discussion at the meetings. Reference books and books for sup- 
plementary reading were treated in the same way. Proposed 
changes in the course of study were taken up by the various com- 
mittees and by the whole body. In May, 1904, the course of 
study for the high schools and the requirements for admission 
to the Normal School were printed and a copy given to every 
high school pupil and to every eighth grade pupil in the public 
schools. The status of the study of physiology was under dis- 
cussion at different times during the year. Among the subjects 
that were reported on by committees during the year were the 
following : 

Athletics. The regulation of inter-school contests was very 
fully discussed and rules were adopted to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the schools, especially in the matter of scholarshap stand- 
ing of candidates for positions on the various teams, the medical 
inspection of candidates, and the presence of a faculty represen- 
tative of each team at every contest. 

Athletics and the Universities. During the year a joint com- 
mittee of the principals of the high schools of Chicago and the 
members of the Board of Control of the Cook County High 
School Athletic League presented the following memorial and 
set of resolutions to the Intercollegiate Conference of Faculty 
Representatives, at a meeting held November 2yy 1903 : 
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"It has been the earnest effort of the high school authori- 
ties in Chicago to meet the demands of the colleges as to 
scholarship, and they have tried to induce students to remain in 
our schools until they have satisfactorily completed a course 
for graduation before asking for admission to college. If 
students are admitted who have completed only a portion of 
our work, the effect upon our schools is to lower their stand- 
ards of scholarship and athletics and to leave the impression 
upon our students that it is hardly worth while to remain in the 
high school until graduation. The colleges have not heretofore 
been at all backward in reminding us of our shortcomings, and 
it is the custom in one at least of the great universities to con- 
dition men coming from our high schools even if they have 
completed our regular high school course, on the ground that 
they have not met the college requirements. When, on top of 
all this, universities and their professional schools admit stu- 
dents with only one-half or two-thirds of the work completed, 
for no other ostensible reason than that they are athletes, the 
impression is bound to prevail among the young men that ef- 
ficiency on the athletic field is of much more consequence than 
the ordinary academic work for which the high schools were 
instituted, and for which they are supported by the public. 

"With a view to meeting this difficulty, the High School 
Principals of Chicago and the Board of Control of Athletics 
have unanimously passed the following resolutions and submit 
them to you for your endorsement : 

1. That in all meets open to high school students, colleges 
shall require the qualifications of the different schools for eligi- 
bility in athletics. 

2. • That colleges should not try to persuade students to leave 
the high school before graduation to enter professional schools or 
the freshman year on account of their athletic ability, or to par- 
ticipate in college athletics before registration. 

3. That colleges ought not to permit students of the fresh- 
man year to become members of athletic teams if they have any 
conditions, unless they are regular graduates from secondary 
schools. 
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4. That colleges should unite with secondary schools in 
trying to bring about a higher standard of morality in athletics. 

5. That colleges should unite with secondary schools in 
trying to bring about the enforcement of higher standards of 
study for eligibility in athletic contests. 

At this meeting the conference expressed itself as "in 
hearty sympathy with the efforts of the high schools to raise 
the standards of athletics and to remedy existing evils/' and 
recommended to the various colleges the adoption of the first, 
fourth, and fifth resolutions, but expressed the following 
opinion as to the second and third resolutions: "Concerning 
the admission of students to college, the Conference points out 
that the matter is entirely in the hands of the governing 
bodies of the various institutions and is a matter with which 
the various boards have nothing whatever to do." 

The committee did not feel satisfied with this view of the 
case, and accordingly a detailed statement was drawn up and 
sent to the president and faculty of each of the principal uni- 
versities and colleges in this section of the country, enumerat- 
ing specific cases and requesting some action. It is a matter of 
satisfaction to be able to report that increasing attention to 
the requests was given during the remainder of the year. 

Literary Contests. During the year the debates and ora- 
torical contests between the various high schools were put 
under the direction of a committee similar in theory to the 
Board of Athletic Control. This has led to a considerable im- 
provement in the management of these important features of 
high school work. The extension to literary contests of the 
scholarship rule which governs athletics, and the regulation 
requiring that all inter-school literary contests be held in the 
halls of public school buildings, have been of material help. 
This year's advance in the way of better regulation of papers 
published in the high schools should also be noted. 

Fraternities. In June, 1904, a petition signed by all the high 
school principals and by three hundred and forty-eight high 
school teachers, — practically the entire teaching force, — was 
sent to the Superintendent of Schools, expressing strong disap- 
proval of secret societies in the high schools as "undemocratic 
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in their nature, demoralizing in their tendencies, and subver- 
sive of good citizenship," and requesting that some action be 
taken. The Superintendent accordingly presented the following 
recommendation, which was unanimously adopted by the Board 
of Education : 

**That the principals and teachers of the high schools be 
instructed to deny to any secret societies which may exist in 
their schools all public recognition, including the privilege of 
meeting in the school buildings; that such organizations be for- 
bidden to use the school name; that no student who is known 
to be a member of a fraternity or sorority or other so-called 
'secret' society be permitted to represent the school in any lit- 
erary or athletic contest, or in any other public capacity; and 
that the attention of parents of the pupils who are to attend the 
public high schools be called to the fact that the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Superintendent of Schools, and the principals and 
teachers of the high schools unanimously condemn all such 
secret societies." 

Science Supplies, Early in the year a committee of high 
school principals visited all the schools and made a detailed 
report on the amount of apparatus and supplies needed to place 
the equipments on a fairly uniform basis, and the science ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1904 was distributed among the 
high schools in accordance with the findings of the committee. 

Promotional Examinations, A committee worked for some 
time on the problem of allowing credit for the principal's mark 
as an element in the promotion of high school teachers, but it 
was concluded that the plan now in use for elementary teachers 
could not be applied to the high schools, for lack of a revising 
body similar to the Board of District Superintendents, and no 
satisfactory substitute plan was suggested. 

Lunch Rooms, A committee took up the question of the man- 
agement of lunch rooms in the high schools. Eleven out of the 
fifteen high schools have lunch rooms, and the committee made 
recommendations about the award of the concessions to private 
individuals or clubs, the supervision of the quality and price of 
the food, and the general regulation of the rooms. 

In addition to the subjects just mentioned, which were 
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discussed through the medium of committee reports, a number 
of other matters of considerable importance came direct to the 
attention of the principals. 

Manual Training and Domestic Science. The proposition to 
have one year, or better, two years, of manual training and house- 
hold arts in the several high schools seems to have met with very 
general acceptance. It is believed that these courses will 
strengthen the high schools greatly, and will attract many boys 
and girls who do not find what they want in the present course of 
study. The main reason for the introduction of these studies into 
the high schools is, however, a more general one. Every boy 
should have an opportunity for this kind of training during his 
high school course, and every girl should have a similar oppor- 
tunity in the subject of domestic science. 

Section Meetings, The departmental organizations of high 
school teachers met from time to time during the year, and sane 
excellent work was done, particularly on the course of study. 

Physiography Laboratories. The laboratory method in physi- 
cal geography is now firmly established in the Chicago High 
Schools. The strong belief of the teachers of the subject in prac- 
tical work and the advocacy of it in the section meetings for two 
years resulted at first in an increasing amount of make-shift work 
without real laboratories or equipment. The experiment was tried 
of constructing a simple laboratory in a basement room of one 
school, and in another school a partly abandoned chemistry 
laboratory was used. The undertaking was so successful that 
a committee of teachers was appointed to put into properly or- 
ganized form a few laboratory exercises and demonstrations 
which could be used with a minimum of equipment and space. 
A Physical Geography Manual was the product of the efforts 
of the committee and the co-operation of all the teachers, and 
this Manual was adopted by the Board of Education for gen- 
eral use. 

During the year special physical geography laboratories 
were built in several of the high schools and arrangements 
were made for their construction in all new high school build- 
ings. Under ordinary circumstances, the special construction 
for a laboratory need not cost more than three hundred and 
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fifty dollars. A moderate equipment with which the labora- 
tory work may be thoroughly installed for a class of thirty-five 
will call for an expenditure of about two hundred and fifty 
dollars, a total of six hundred dollars being ample for the en- 
tire work of installation and equipment. 

The thorough introduction of laboratory methods has re- 
sulted in a practical reorganization of the teaching of the sub- 
ject. Many unimportant topics are neglected entirely or 
slightly touched upon, while those which are found to be of 
more universal application in the pupil's environment are 
emphasized and thoroughly comprehended. The whole has 
amounted to a strong tendency to organize the subject into a 
definite science, based upon a few universal principles. In- 
stead of taking the place of excursion work and out-of-door 
study, the laboratory method has been an incentive to do more 
of such work. The introduction of the definite methods neces- 
sitated in laboratory work has proved to be of much disciplin- 
ary value to the ninth grade pupil, and has helped in the later 
laboratory sciences. 

MID-TEAR PROMOTIONS TO HIGH SCHOOL. 

The system of mid-year graduation from the elementary 
schools and mid-year admission to the high schools was in- 
troduced during the school year 1899-1900, and the first class 
admitted to the high schools under these conditions graduated 
on January 31, 1904. It had always been the practice to pro- 
mote a pupil from grade to gjade whenever he was ready for 
it. This resulted in the promotion of pupils from the eighth 
grade in the middle of the year, when there was no beginning 
class in the high schools. The pupil, therefore, was given 
the choice of going back to the eighth gjade for five months 
or of dropping out of school for that time. 

The plan of mid-year admissions to high schools solved 
this difficulty, and a large class is now admitted on the first 
of February each year. As a natural result of the graduation 
of mid-year classes from the high schools an examination for 
admission to the Normal School was held at the end of Janu- 
ary, 1904, and the rule of the Board of Education was changed 
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so as to provide for such an examination in every subsequent 
year. 

In general the principals have approved of the plan of mid- 
year promotions. It has two main advantages. If by the 
time a pupil reaches the eighth grade he is half a year in ad- 
vance of his class he mav save this half vear when he comes 
up for graduation and for admission to the high school, while 
on the other hand a pupil who is somewhat behind the rest of 
his class is no longer compelled to wait a year for admission to 
high schoo], but can take an extra half year and thus become 
thoroughly prepared for more advanced work. 
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SUPERINTENDBSTS, SUPERVISORS. SPECIAL TXACHBRS. 



Superinteoderit of Schools 

District Superii:tendents 

Assistant Superintendents. 

Normal School 

Parental School 

Manual Training — Elementary — 

Supervisor 

Teachers 

Schools for the Deaf- 
Teachers 

Kindergarten Teachers , 

Drawing — 

Supervisor in High Schools. 

Teachers ia Elementary Schools. . , 

Teachers in High Schools , 

Teachers in Elementary Schools. . , 

Physical Culture — 

Supervisor 

Teachers in High Schools , 

Teachers in Elementary Schools. . . 

Household Arts— 

Teachers of Cooking 

Teachers of Sewitig 

Schools for the Blind- 
Supervisor 

Teachers 

Crippled Children 

Child Study 



Totals, . 



Number of Teachers- 
Males 

Females 



Total 5,614 
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MEMBERSHIP AND PROMOTION. 



GRADE. 



Kindergarten, 



First Grade. . . 
Second Grade. 
Third Grade. . 
Fourth Grade. 



ToUl Grades 1-4. 



Fifth Grade. . . . 
Sixth Grade 
Seventh Grade. 
Eighth Grade.. 



Total Grades 5-6. . . 

Total Grades 1-8. . . 

First year High School 

Second year High School. . . 
Third year High School. . . . 
Fourth year High School.. . 

Total High Schools. 



Normal School 

First to second year. 
Graduates 



Schools for the Blind 

Schools for the Deaf 

Schools for Crippled Children, 






a 

M .. . W «lt 



8.425.6 



43.748.9 
86.874.9 
34.419.4 
28,405.9 



3.57 



143.449.1 



27,351.7 
20,230.7 
14,645.8 
11.393.7 



73,621.9 



217,071. 



4,620.3 
2,544.3 
1,623.1 
1,149. 



9.936.7 



191.1 



28 
145 
103.6 



60.82 



M to 






4) 



5,872 



31,768 
31,317 
28,852 
25.356 






117,293 



-21.940 
16.688 
12.650 
10,016 



31.22 



92.04 



4.21 



.08 



.06 
.04 



61.294 



178,587 



3,060 

1,830 

1.270 

977 



7,137 



108 
74 



69.7 



81.8 



83.2 



71.8 



95.2 



SUSPENSIONS. 

For absence 1,471 

For misconduct 204 

1. Number of pupils neither absent nor tardy a single half -day during 
the entire school year: Males, 3.483; females. 3,550; total, 7,033. 

2. Number of pupils not tardy a single half-dav during the entire 
school year (including those counted under 1): Males, 48,296; females, 
67.241 ; total. 105,537. 

3. Number of pupils not absent a single half -day during the entire 
school year (including those counted under 1): Males, 4,&3; females, 
4,432; total. 8,895. 
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STATISTICS OP SCHOOL ATTENDANCE— SUMMARY. 



Konnal Sohool 

Hlffh Sohoolt 

Ormde§ 5 to 8, Inolaslye 

Grades 1 to 4, inoluslye... 

Klnderg&rtens 

Sohoolt for Deaf 

Sohoola for Crippled Children 

Total 



Total Bd- 
rollment. 



230 

10.904 

79.412 

171.135 

17,077 

187 

148 



♦279,183 



ATeraire 
Daily Mem- 
bership. 



191. 

9,936. 

73,6:31 

143,449. 

8,425. 

145.0 

103.6 



1 
.7 
.9 
.1 
.6 



235,873.0 



I 



Ayeraffe 
Daily At- 
tendance. 



184.6 

9.406.2 

69,492.7 

133,486.8 

7,5447 

135.3 

no o 

0O.M 



220.348.5 



Per Cent of 
Attendance. 



96.6 
947 
94.4 
9B.1 
89.5 
93.3 
94.8 



93.4 



♦In addition to these firares, the Parental Sohool reports 406 enrolled, and the School 
for Apprentices 133 enrolled, membership, 126; aTerace daily attendance, 106. 
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Showing earollmeat, membership, attendance ftnd promotions in the 
several schools, together with the per cent of attendance and the per cent 
of promotions for the year ending June, 1004: 



Cblouu MunuBl 

AoiIlnBlfh 

Cklnmel Hlgb 

Cr«D*, R. T., Uaaaal TtrIqIiic 

aad Blgb 

BdeIbwucx] Hlrt 

HraBPHkHiKb 

Jf ffenioii Ut(li 

L>kaH1gh 

Lfiko View High..,. 

MBrBhalinisb 

UcKliiJar. WllllaiD, Hlib.. . 

MedlUHtgh 

N on h went DlrlHloD HIgb.. . 

SantbCQluiirolIleb 

Somb DfTltlon High 

"Waller, Rob«rcA., Hlgli.... 
AdaiDH, Jobu H 

JKS?:';:::;:::;;::::::::: 

Anilenen 

Annonr, P. D. 

Arnold 

Aubnrn Park 

AoitlD Grammar 

Baw, Petklaa.... '.'.'.'.'.. '.'.['. 

Beala 

BaldJar, Jaoob 

BflMing. Elram H 

Biusartik 

Blaloe 

BowmanTllla 

Brad veil, H;r* 

Bronan, Tbomai 

Birntsno 

j^7X.:i^'.v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.:','.: 

Burley, Aagoitag H 

Bumi. Rolwrl 

Bnmilde, Ambroie X 

Bnrr 

BnrroiiKbi. 

Calhonii 

CAmpron, D- R 



ijais.o 

I.1U3 

1.403 a 

7982 



1.(W3 3 

i,ei3i 

ftfi7.8 
M7 4 



K7.7 
1^072 8 
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Uuetey 

Kotier , 

Kulllnn 

Nuh. Hsnry U 

VeCteUiani, Laala.. 

Hewbenr 

KLxon.Wm.Pean.. 
NormaJ Praotlos... 
Norwood Park.... 

OkkUad 

Oik Ridge 



Parklldc... 

fealiudT.-- 
nokard.... 



Klukl..' 



BJuur. HBraunn... 



BaTDiond... 



Sbarwood— 

Sbleldl 

BklDner 

Bmrih, Joht 



Swlnc, David... 

TiTlo'-'-'-"''-" 

TsUDTKia 

Ttaomu, Qwr(i 
Thorp. J' N 



m.b 
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8CHOOL8. 



Tilton ... 

VuiyilMiDgen 

VonBomboldt 

WAdaworth, James . . 

wSSL 

Ward 

Washborna 

WaahiDgton. 

Washtenaw ATenae. 

Webster 

Wells 

Went worth, D. 8.... 

WestPallman 

Whittier 

Wicker Park 

Wlllard, Frances B. 

^Worthy, John 

Tale Practice 

Tates, Bichard 

Totals 



a 
1 

a 
H 



977 
1382 
2,058 
1,528 
1.710 
1.313 
1,746 
1^10 
58 

900 
1.742 
1,817 
1.085 
1,168 
1.294 
1,079 

879 
1,006 
1,260 



279.183 



id 
Si 

H 
5« 



7280 
1,173.3 
1.871 2 
1.248.0 
1,411.9 
1,060.1 
1.487.7 
1,073.6 

295.6 

7553 
1,558.4 
1,518 6 

884.6 

984 7 
1,134 

941 

407 

882 



1,107.3 



235,873.0 






896 5 

1.079.7 

1.774.9 

1.161.6 

1,326.9 

975.4 

1,3222 

991.4 

279.9 

702.8 

1,464.3 

1,405 9 

827.9 

947.4 

1,068.3 

881.1 

3666 

826.2 

1.054.0 



220,348.5 



a 
o 


tof 
danoe. 


*^ 


a a 


o 

a 


5S 


1 


r 


635 


95.5 


1,070 


92.1 


1.765 


94.9 


1.156 


93.1 


1,212 


93.9 


875 


92.0 


1,000 


88.8 


791 


93.3 


808 


947 


615 


92.9 


1.251 


94.0 


1,193 


92.6 


731 


93.0 


963 


96 2 


925 


94 2 


724 


94.0 


227 


900 


763 


93.6 


968 


95.1 


191.n8 


98.4 



9 a 
22 

87.1 
91.8 
94.8 
92.6 
85.8 
82.6 
67.2 
73.7 
t62.5 
81.4 
80.3 
780 
82.6 
97.8 
81.6 
76.9 
65.8 
86.4 
87.4 

81.3 



t Based on aTerage dally membership for six monthe, the schools haTlng been opened 
n January, 1904. 

^ Statistics to September 8, 1904, the sehool being open twel?e months in the year: 

Enrollment. 970 

ATcrage dally membership 391.5 

ATerage daily attendance 352.25 

Promotions. 307 

Per cent of attendance 89.9 

Per cent of promotions 78.4 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The evening schools began in the fall with one additional 
school open, — the Burley, — and in January all the departments 
of the Richard T. Crane Manual Training High School were 
opened for evening classes. As in the previous year, elementary 
classes and classes for foreigners were held in all of the evening 
schools, elementary and high. The attendance in the schools 
was very satisfactory. The enrollment of pupils was 13,027 in 
1902-03, and 17,117 in 1903-04, an increase of 31 per cent, while 
the average attendance per evening was 5,649 in 1902-03, and 
8,242 in 1903-04, an increase of 46 per cent. In 1902-03 the aver- 
age attendance was 43 per cent of the total enrollment, while in 
1903-04 the average attendance was 48 per cent of the total 
enrollment. This means an increasing element of permanence in 
the evening school attendance. 

There can be no question that the most important element 
contributing to this result has been the excellence of the teach- 
ing force. This year, for the first time, all evening school 
teachers were required to hold regular certificates as teachers 
in the day schools of Chicago. This did not mean that only 
day school teachers could be employed in the evening schools, 
but it did mean that all the teachers in the evening schools 
must have precisely the same qualifications as day school 
teachers. As a matter of fact, nearly all of the evening school 
teachers are also day school teachers. There are a few, how- 
ever, who hold day school certificates, but are engaged in other 
occupations during the day time. In September about eight hun- 
dred persons applied for positions in the evening schools. These 
applicants were mostly from the best of the day school teachers, as 
it is generally known that all appointments are made in order 
of merit, and those who are incompetent or only fairly good do 
not often apply. The highest five hundred on the list received 
appointments at some time during the year, all places being 
filled in strict order of standing on the list. The staffs of the 
evening schools were in this way strengthened beyond the 
average of the day schools. 

The work of teaching the English language to foreign- 
speaking pupils continued to occupy the greatest share of at- 
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tention. Of all the pupils nearly eighty-three per cent were 
born outside of the United States or born in the United States 
of foreign-born parents. The following tables show the dis- 
tribution of the nationalities : 



EVENING SCHOOLS— 1908-1904. 



Number 
Enrolled. 
8 



Nationality — 

Japanese 

Chinese 14 

Persian 4 

Armenian 14 

Syrian 52 

Egyptian 1 

Turkish 6 

Bulgarian 1 

Roumanian 84 

Servian 20 

Croatian 25 

Hungarian 184 

Austrian 215 

Galician 19 

Moravian 1 

Bohemian 1,306 

Polish 1.246 

Lithuanian 64 

Russian 1.066 

Finnish 85 

Swedish 2,040 



Number 
Nationality — Enrolled. 

Norwegiaa 628 

Danish 176 

German 8,145 

HoUandish 188 

Belgian 54 

Swiss 59 

French 88 

Spanish 8 

Italian 1.069 

Greek 586 

English 167 

Irish 772 

Scotch 62 

Welsh .. 99 

Canadian 85 

Mexican 5 

Cuban 8 

Peruvian 1 

Colored 218 



The grade work in the evening schools was considerably 
better than that of the previous year. In one school a large pro- 
portion of an eighth grade class was recommended by the prin- 
cipal for admission to high school. To facilitate the work of grad- 
ing, credit cards with blank spaces for the name, address, number 
of evenings in school this year, grade for which recommended, 
name of school, and signature of principal were given to pu- 
pils at the end of the year. An attempt was made to get one 
of these cards, properly filled out, into the hands of every 
pupil who had been in the evening schools during the year. 
The following suggestions were made to principals : 

"It is believed that the work of the schools in all depart- 
ments may be advanced by efforts to keep pupils in the evening 
schools for more than a single year and by a more careful 
grading. It has been the general opinion of evening school 
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principals that a regular system of promotions, with credit 
cards showing the grade to be entered the following year, is 
of the first importance if the work of the evening school is to 
be continuous, and the results of permanent value. We can- 
not expect people to come to the evening schools year after 
year if we compel them to start all over again each fall. 

"Every pupil in the foreign classes should also be given 
a credit card showing the class to which he will be assigned if 
he returns to school in the fall. Pupils of the foreign classes 
should be advanced to the regular English rooms where pos- 
sible. 

"It is impossible at present to grade pupils in the evening 
schools exactly as pupils are graded in the day schools. How- 
ever, the day school grading should be followed as closely as 
possible. To avoid confusion in the case of pupils who are in 
your evening school this year, but who may be in some other 
school next fall, the same system of grading should be used 
in all evening schools. The following divisions should be 
made, and each pupil should be placed in some one of these 
divisions : 

F I. Beginning Foreign. Grade 6-7. 

F n. Advanced Foreign. Grade 7-8. 

Grade 4-5. High School (Sub- divide if 

Grade 5-6. necessary. 

"Before the close of the term, each teacher should mark in 
her attendance book, opposite the name of each pupil, the 
g^ade to which he should be assigned in the fall. This record 
should be complete for the entire school, so that no matter 
when a pupil applies for his card it will be possible to deter- 
mine at once where he should be placed. 

"Pupils who have completed the eighth grade work in the 
evening schools may be recommended for high school, but 
this recommendation should be given only to pupils who are 
fully prepared for work in the day high schools. The princi- 
pal's recommendation for admission to the evening high school 
will also admit to the day high schools. The attention of pupils 
should be called to the evening high school courses." 
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The special subjects were taken by a large number of 
students, the following list giving the figures : 

Foreign 6,900 Stenography and Tjrpewrit- 

Orade 4,480 ing 9B5 

Sewing 68S Elagllsh (High School).... 44 

Cooking S9S T^tin 28 

M&nukl Tnuning 1,012 French 4T 

Pbfaical Culture 500 Spanish 31 

Book-keeping 1,028 Algebra (High School) E8 

Conitruction Drawing 583 ChemiBtij 8S 

The cost per pupil per evening decreased from 154 cents in 
1902-3 to 144 cents. As the total number of evenings' attendance 
for the winter was 783,051, the saving on this account was 
$7,830.51. The following table gives a summary for the past ten 
years: 
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Htunber of etomeotary eyenlnff sohools 

nninber of high eveDiog lobooiB 

Vnmber of evenings in sesBion 

Vnmber of teachers , 

jTmnber of pnpils enrolled in elementary sobools, 

Vamber of pnpils enrolled in high sohoois 

Total number enrolled... 

Total aTerage attendanoe 

Total ooat or maintenance 

Goat per pnpU per evening 




22 
7 

97 

346 

11.037 

1,090 

13.027 

5 640.3 

182,918 33 

.154 



lOOM. 



24 

8 

96 

496 

14,772 

2.346 

17,117 

8,241.8 

$112,578.70 

.144 



For 
Teaehen. 



$80376 25 



For 
Engineers 

and 
Janitors. 



$6,756 40 



For 
Fuel, Light 

and 
Incidentals. 



$ 15,944 14 



Tot a 
Expend 
tnres. 



$ 112,578 70 



COST Pm PUPIL. 



On Total 
Enrollment. 



$6,577 



On Average 
Attendanoe. 



$13.66 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

The attendance in the Kindergartens has increased from 
797 pupils in June of 1894 to 9,214 in June of 1904. The in- 
crease in ten years is shown in the following table, which 
gives the membership of kindergartens at the close of the 
month of October in each year from 1894 to 1903, inclusive : 

Tear, Memherahip, Tear. Memherahip, 

1894 1,170 1899 4,508 

1895 1,380 1900 4,326 

1898 2,221 1901 4,806 

1897 2,851 1902 7,810 

1898 3,519 1903 9,394 

The increase in the last two years, as shown above, was 
the result of the introduction of the two-session plan, whereby 
two sets of pupils are taught by the same teachers, one division 
in the morning and another in the afternoon. The figures given 
below show the present status of the kindergarten work : 

Number of schools having kindergarten rooms 118 

Number having both morning and afternoon kindergartens. ... 84 

Number having but one session 34 

Teachers employed 202 . . 

Average daily membership for the year 8,426 

Average number of pupils for each kindergarten session 42 

Inquiry is frequently made as to why the Board does not 
offer kindergarten privileges to all children of kindergarten 
age in the city. The reason may be found in the following 
estimates of the cost of opening a sufficient number of kinder- 
gartens to supply the demand. 

At this time there are in the kindergartens in round num- 
bers about 10,000 pupils. The number of pupils in the city 
who are entitled to kindergarten privileges may be estimated 
at about 70,000. This is computed in the following manner : 

The number of pupils between the ages of six and seven 
enrolled in the schools during the past year was about 35,000. 
It is fair to assume that there are as many between the ages of 
five and six, and between the ages of four and five as there are 
between the ages of six and seven. Thus, it will be seen that 
there are about 70,000 between the ages of four and six — ^the 
kindergarten age. The school census of 1904 gives the number 
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as 68,723. Assuming that 50,000 of these would apply for ad- 
mission to kindergartens if the opportunity should be offered, 
it will be seen that our accommodations for kindergarten pu- 
pils would have to be increased five-fold, and the number of 
teachers in like proportion. The cost of this extension of 
kindergarten privileges to all pupils of kindergarten age is shown 
briefly below. 

To supply the 400 additional kindergarten rooms would 
require the giving up of 400 rooms now used for pupils over 
six years of age. This would eventually make it necessary to 
build new school buildings to the extent of 400 additional rooms, 
at an estimated cost of $3,200,000 (the new buildings average 
about $8,000 per room). 

Rooms needed, 500 (about 400 additional). 

Teachers, 1,000 ( about 800 additional ) . 

Annual cost, $900,000 (about $720,000 additional). 

Cost of buildings, $3,200,000 (400 rooms at $8,000 each). 

It will be seen from the above that it is not possible at 
this time to open kindergartens for all children of kindergarten 
age. Extension of the work will have to be made gradually, 
and within the limits of the Board's ability to meet the addi- 
tional expense. It seems wise therefore to continue the pres- 
ent policy of the Board of locating new kindergartens in the 
poorer sections of the city among the people who will derive 
the most benefit from them. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

During the year six new centers were established for the 
work in manual training, making a total of 115. The number of 
teachers of this subject was increased from 19 to 34. 

It has been recognized for some time past that to obtain 
and keep manual training teachers and teachers of household 
arts who are fully prepared to do this work it will be neces- 
sary to offer higher salaries. To this end, during the year the 
salaries of teachers of manual training and household arts 
were increased two hundred dollars per annum. In spite of 
this, the supply of teachers has still fallen short of the number 
needed to carry on the work. This shortage of teachers of 
these special subjects is quite general throughout the country. 
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It is recognized that Chicago must train its own teachers, not 
only for the ordinary work in the elementary schools, but for 
the work in all branches of study pursued there. To this end, 
preparations have been made for the establishment of depart- 
ments for the training of teachers of manual training, house- 
hold arts, and kindergartens in the Chicago Normal School. 
During the year 1903-04 twenty-one teachers from the elementary 
schools were given a year's leave of absence and permitted to 
enter the Normal School to prepare for the work in house- 
hold arts and manual training. The teachers finished the course 
in this special subject in June, 1904, and will be appointed to posi- 
tions as vacancies occur. 

The gap between the manual training work done in the 
kindergarten and in the seventh and eighth grades of our 
elementary schols has not yet been bridged. There are many 
difficulties to be overcome. First, we have not a sufficient 
number of competent teachers to carry on this work, the ordi- 
nary elementary teachers having received little or training in 
construction work. Second, we lack the funds to meet the ex- 
pense involved in the purchase of materials and tools. Third, the 
school world of the present day is undecided as to what sort of 
work should be undertaken for these grades. The matter is 
receiving earnest discussion, and experiments are being carried 
on in various cities of this country. On one point school men 
seem to be well agreed, and that is that the work done in the 
grades from one to six should not be the bench work now done in 
the seventh and eighth grades, but should be of a sort that can 
be carried on with materials that are easily manipulated, and that 
it should be work that requires either no tools at all or only the 
simplest ones. 

At the present time we are undertaking, by means of the 
construction work carried on by the regular class room teacher, 
to provide some training for the pupils. In this construction 
work teachers are seriously handicapped by the lack of mater- 
ial. Pupils are permitted to purchase a certain amount of 
material, but many of them are unable to do so. It seems 
unlikely that we can ever successfully carry on construction 
work in the elementary schools unless the material is provided 
by the Board of Education. 
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The manual training high school for boys, which is located 
on the West Side of the city, and which has been in existence for 
a number of years, has recently moved into the new Richard T. 
Crane Manual Training High School building, at Oakley avenue 
and Van Buren street. Manual training high schools similar in 
equipment and apparatus have been projected for both the 
North and the South Side of the city. It has been proposed, too, 
that two years of work in manual training and household arts 
be introduced into all the high schools of the city. 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 

During the year 1903-4, three additional centers for cook- 
ing have been established, making a total of twenty-five. The 
unmber of teachers of cooking has been increased from 7 to 
10, and of sewing from 8 to 11. We have for some time been 
short of teachers in these branches, but the offer of better train- 
ing in our city Normal School, with higher salaries for those 
who qualify, has induced many of our efficient grade teachers 
to enter the work. We shall have a sufficient number of teach- 
ers to carry on the work of cooking and sewing in the coming 

y^*^- STATISTICS. 

Manual Training. 

Number of manual training centers 122 

Number of teachers 34 

Average daily membership 16,630 

Average daily attendance 16,527 

Total cost of maintenance $52,099.32 

Cost per pupil on daily membership 3,13 

Ck>Bt per pupil on daily attendance 3.15 

Ck>Bt of tools and material 16,248.46 

Cost of tools and material per pupil .98 

Average daily membership (evening schools) 325 

Average daily attendance (evening schools) 310 

Household Arts. 

Number of cooking centers 30 

Number of teachers (cooking and sewing) 30 

Number of pupils enrolled (cooking) 7,468 

Number of pupils enrolled (sewing) 7,686 

Total cost of maintenance $23,484.49 

Cost x>er pupil on number enrolled 1.55 

Cost of tools and material 4,954.24 

Cost of tools and material per pupil (cooking) .66 
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SCHOOL FOR APPRENTICES. 

In January, 1901, in response to a request from Mr. Joseph 
Downey, the Board of Education began to make provision for 
the education of the apprentices of the masons* and bricklay- 
ers' associations. Six or seven apprentices attended the En- 
glish High and Manual Training School for three months and 
studied arithmetic, English, architectural drawing, and wood- 
working. The next year sixty students were enrolled, and 
rooms in the Dore School were used for the work. In scholar- 
ship, the pupils included those who had studied one or two 
years in the high schools, down to those who read English with 
difficulty. The highest class studied English, plane ge<Mnetry, 
algebra, and drawing; the second, English, algebra, arithmetic, 
and drawing; and the lowest class, English, arithmetic, and 
drawing. 

In January, 1903, the third term of the school opened in the 
Dore School building and continued for three months. Five 
teachers were employed regularly, and in addition to the ele- 
mentary work the students received instruction three hours daily 
in architecture, building, and superintendence. Lectures were 
given on anatomy, physiology, and first aid to the injured, and on 
architecture, masonry, building and superintendence, fire-proofing, 
and fire-proof construction, terra cotta, and the manufacture and 
use of steel. The average daily membership was one hundred. 

In January, February, and March, 1904, the school was con- 
ducted in the Lyman Trumbull School building, Division and 
Sedgwick streets, the average attendance for the term being one 
hundred and six. Five teachers were employed. 

The work of the Apprentice School during the four years 
of its existence has been very satisfactory as a beginning, and it 
is hoped that the work may be extended so as to include a much 
larger percentage of the young men who are employed as appren- 
tices in the various building trades. Special credit should be given 
to Mr. A. Lanquist, President of the Builders' Association, for 
his steady interest in the school since its beginning. It is 
' likely that a considerable influence on the school will in time 
be exercised by an act of the Legislature, approved May 15, 
1903, providing that when indentures are drawn — 
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"In all municipalities where a manual training school is 
maintained for the technical instruction of apprentices, such 
indentures shall further provide that it shall be the duty of the 
master to cause the apprentice to attend such school for at 
least three consecutive months in each year without expense 
to the apprentice." 

DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The work of this department has been mainly to adapt the 
requirements of the study course to the conditions inaugu- 
rated two years ago, when the force of special teachers was 
cut down to four. Many problems have arisen, as a result of 
this reduction in the supervisory force, which have required time 
and the co-operation of all concerned to work out satisfactorily. 

The drawing teachers have employed their time visiting 
the several schools in their districts, observing the lessons in 
drawing presented by the regular grade teachers and inspect- 
ing the results of the lessons given in the intervals of visits. 
They have been ever ready to make helpful suggestions to 
teachers and principals, and wherever and whenever the prin- 
cipal so desired they have held teachers' meetings in the build- 
ings for the purpose of amplifying these suggestions. At the 
close of each term they have requested each school to send 
to the Drawing Department specimens of the practice work, and 
have carefully examined these specimens, not only to secure 
material for exhibition, but also to determine the standard of 
drawing as a whole, so far as it is possible to form an estimate 
from the results on paper. 

The work in this department has not in every case held to 
the standard of previous years. This has resulted partly from 
a lack of material. The cutting down of the appropriations for 
material has made it difficult for the teachers to carry out the 
study course. There has been a gjeat lack of such material as 
paper, pencils, and charcoal, and consistent and correlated work 
has been rendered almost impossible on account of the breaks 
in interest due to inability to secure material. A second rea- 
son for this is that under the present arrangement it is neces- 
sary that the principal take a deep and intelligent interest in 
the work. Many principals have taken hold with vigor, and 
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the work of their schools compares favorably with the work 
done in years when we had a greater number of supervising 
teachers. In some cases, however, the principal has not ap- 
preciated fully the fact that he was as responsible for the 
drawing as for any other 'subject in the course. Wherever the 
principal shows sympathy and interest in the work and a desire 
to co-operate with the special teacher the quality of work done 
is of a high order. 

There is a strong feeling among the special teachers of 
drawing, which is sympathized with by the Superintendent of 
Schools, that the work in drawing and manual training should be 
more closely corelated, and that a course in drawing and construc- 
tion work should be introduced and carried from the primary 
g^des up to the high school. The subject has ben under dis- 
cussion for some time, and an effort will be made to present some 
definite recommendation during the coming year. 

Great credit is due to the g^ade teachers for the enthusias- 
tic and thorough way in which they have taken up the work of 
fitting themselves to carry on the work in drawing. A large 
ntmiber of them have enrolled in the Normal Extension classes 
in drawing, and there is a steady increase in hte number of 
teachers who are qualified to carry on this work. 

Two exhibits have been arranged from the practice work 
sent in during the year, one for the Art Institute and one for 
the Exposition at St. Louis. The large attendance of pupils, 
teachers, and parents indicates a widespread interest in the work 
being done. 

MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The work of the year has manifested the importance of 
the function of the principal. Where the principal has been able 
to supervise carefully the work in music, whether he is musical 
or not, great enthusiasm has been aroused among the teachers 
and pupils. 

The work of the teachers who have been taking the courses 
in music given by the Normal Extension corps has received 
particular mention by the special music teachers. About one- 
tenth of the teaching corps has been reached by these classes. 
Fifteen such classes were conducted this year for a period of 
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by the instruction, the public school should undertake their 
education, providing such special apparatus and teaching as 
is necessary to secure their proper growth and development. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 

Centers in eleven different school buildings have offered 
instruction to the deaf during the past year. Four were on 
the West Side, Dore, Clarke, Froebel, and Hammond ; four on 
the North Side, Lyman Trumbull, Burr, Schley, and Darwin; 
three on the South Side, Yale, Kozminski, and Seward. The 
class at the latter location had outgrown its quarters in the base- 
ment of the University Settlement Gymnasium a 4630 Gross 
avenue, and in October was divided, the older group being trans- 
ferred with their teacher to the P. D. Armour School. 

In March the Schley School was closed, on account of the 
illness of the teacher and the fact that no substitute could be 
provided. The pupils were distributed, two going to the Dore 
School, where the combined method was in use, three going 
to the Darwin pure oral class, and one remaining at home, 
as his mother was unwilling to send him alone to any other 
school. 

The enrollment for the year reached 187. The attendance 
was very irregular. 

During the year three teachers, who were qualified both 
as to training and certificates, were appointed as substitutes : 
Miss Mabel King (from Jacksonville Institution) at the Burr 
School, Miss Cordele Andrews (Arkansas Institution) at the 
Hammond, and Miss Lillian Pearse (from the McCowen 
School) at the Darwin. These are all teachers of experience. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 

The work of the Blind Department during the past school 
year was carried out in the Felsenthal, Clarke, and Adams 
Schools. In these three schools twenty-six pupils were en- 
rolled, divided among the grades as follows : Five in the first 
grade, three in the second, six in the third, three in the fifth, 
three in the sixth, two in the seventh, and four in the eighth. 
In addition to these, one pupil was enrolled in the Medill and 
another in the Lake View High School, making the total enroll- 
ment twenty-eight. 
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As in former years, the blind children took an active part 
in the regular class work of the school, and the increasing 
efficiency of the printing department in providing raised text 
books and maps made this possible to a greater extent than 
previously. The four who were in the eighth grade received 
the diplomas of their respective schools in June, and with few 
exceptions the work of those in the lower grades was satis- 
factory. Hand training was provided by the special teacher 
of the blind department in each school in paper folding, weav- 
ing, and bead and raffia work. A small exhibit was prepared 
and sent to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Although the work in high school was done largely with- 
out the aid of text books and raised print, the success of our 
pupils would seem to demonstrate that it is not only possible 
but desirable that a larger number of blind students should 
receive the training of the public high school. The work will 
always call for high qualities of intellect and perseverance on 
the part of such students, but as the number of text books 
at their disposal is multiplied, the problem will become less 
perplexing. 

The record of the pupils who have been enrolled in this 
department is worthy of mention. Alexander Smith of the 
Adams School won the first Foster patriotism medal. Edith 
Griffin, first year's class in the Medill High School, received 
the highest mark for the year's work in Latin. This indicates 
an ability to get along with the ordinary work of the school 
that is very encouraging for those who have been watching the 
experiment. 

SCHOOLS FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 

The crippled children in the Tilden and Fallon schools did 
excellent work during the year, notwithstanding the difficulties 
under which the teachers labor, that is to say, the physical disabil- 
ities of the children, and their backwardness, which is due to the 
late epriod at which many are obliged to commence their studies. 

VACATION SCHOOLS. 

The Board of Education expressed its approval of the 
Vacation Schools and continued its support by appropriating 
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one thousand dollars toward the payment of teachers' salaries 
for the summer of 1903 and allowing the use of school build- 
ings and permanent equipment without charge. In many 
minor ways, as through the aid of the public school principals 
in the selection of teachers and cadets and the choosing of the 
proper pupils from among the children who applied, the co- 
operation between the public schools and the vacation schools 
was more apparent than ever before. 

The first vacation school in Chicago was opened in the 
Joseph Medill School in 1896, under the auspices of the Civic 
Federation. In 1897 a vacation school was held in the Seward 
School building under the auspices of Miss McDowell of the 
Chicago University Settlement, the funds being furnished by Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine and Marion D. Sturges. In 1898 the Chicago 
Woman's Club sent invitations to all the women's clubs of Cook 
County, asking them to form a permanent committee to continue 
the schools. 

Fifty clubs responded, and the Chicago Permanent Vacation 
School and Playground Committee of Women's Clubs was formed 
to secure funds. 

A Vacation School Board, consisting of educators and mem- 
bers of the various clubs arranges the curriculum, elects a super- 
intendent, and, working with the latter, selects the schools to be 
occupied, the excursions to be taken, and the teachers and prin- 
cipals to be engaged. 

Funds are contributed by the women's clubs, by individuals 
and by the Chicago Board of Education. 

The average daily attendance for each school is about 550. 
The cost of each school is about $1,450. 

The Vacation Schools aim ( i ) to serve as experimental sta- 
tions where new ideas in education may be tried; (2) to bring 
city children into close contact with country life through excur- 
sions; (3) to remove the city children from the evil influence 
of the streets by means of pleasant, educative occupations in the 
school. 
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COST OF MAINTAINING HIGH AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 



High Schools. 

Crane High School . 

Normal School 

Parental School .... 
John Worthy School 
Evening Schools . . . 
Instruction of Deaf. 
Instruction of Blind 
Vacation Schools. . . 

Totals 



Salaries. 



$504,462 45 
50,478 26 
49,212 50 
23,242 40 
17,908 25 
89.876 25 
17,590 08 
4.050 00 
1,000 00 



1757.820 19 



Supplies, 
Etc. 



♦174,066 53 
♦ 42,187 73 
25.164 18 
58.179 89 
9,122 89 
22.702 54 
188 39 
85 41 



$226,642 56 



Total Cost. 



$ 578.528 98 

92.615 99 

74,376 68 

76.422 29 

27,031 14 

112,578 79 

17,778 47 

4,185 41 

1,000 00 



$ 984,462 75 



* Inolades talartei of eogineen and janitors. 
COST OF SPECIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



Kindergartens. . . 
Manual Training 
Household Arts. . 

Drawing 

Music 

Physical Culture 

Totals 



Salaries. 



$143,601 75 

81,192 75 

18.530 25 

5,740 00 

5.405 00 

10,796 50 



$215,266 25 



Supplies, 
Etc. 



1 11,586 66 

20.906 57 

*4.954 24 

8,758 97 

4,909 01 

5.068 14 



$56,123 59 



Total Cost 



$ 155,188 41 
52,099 82 
23,484 49 
14.498 97 
10.814 01 
15,854 64 



$ 271.389 84 



^Sappliei for oooklnir, only. 
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Items of General Ezpenditnre Counted in Total Cost of Elementary Schools. 

Salaries — Engineers and Janitors $ 493,313 18 

General Repairs, furniture, etc.* 457.108 00 

Fuel 296,378 47 

Rentals for School Purposes 47,639 96 

School Supplies* 76,133 98 

Text Books for Indigent Pupils 17,1SS 22 

Salaries— Office Employes* 54,348 36 

Compulsory Education* 20,773 70 

Medical Inspection 5,833 55 

Bathroom Attendants 8,999 00 

Transportation Crippled Children 5,464 00 

libraries 28,117 55 

Child Study Department* 3,558 93 

Rental for OflBces Board of Education* 32,500 08 

School House Supplies* 45,783 31 

Printing and Advertising* 17,529 84 

School Census* 26,031 36 

Examining Board* 3,077 00 

Incidentals 23,892 06 

Total $1,663,640 54 

•Properly chargeable to entire system. 

SUMMARY OF COST OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Salaries of Superintendents and Teachers $4,398,938.93 

•Special studies 271,389.84 

•General expenses 1,663,640.54 

Total $6,333,969.31 

•As given in detail above. 

STATEMENT OF PER CAPITA COST. 
Per Capita Cost for All Departments. 

Tuition— 1902-3. 1903-4. 

Upon number enrolled $18.36 $18.93 

Upon average daily membership 22.20 22.41 

Upon average daily attendance 23.93 23.98 

(Based on total expenditures for salaries, $5,284,664.12 — not including 
evening and vacation schools.) 
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General Expenses (as given in detail above) — 

Upon number enrolled $5.44 $6.87 

Upon average daily membership 6.57 8.14 

Upon average daily attendance 7.09 8.71 

(Based on total expenditures for all educational purposes, except 
salaries and evening and vacation schools.) 

Per capita Cost based on total expenditures for 
Educational purposes, less evening and vacation 
schools — 

Upon number enrolled $23.80 $25.81 

Upon average daily membership 28.77 30.54 

Upon average daily attendance 31.01 32.70 

Per capita cost based on total expenditures for 
all Educational purposes — 

Upon number enrolled , $26.21 

Upon average daily membership 31.07 

Upon average daily attendance 33.21 

Per Capita Cost of Elementary Schools. 

Based on Total Cost of Elementary Schools — 1902-3. 1903-4. 

Upon total number enrolled $20.78 $23.67 

Upon average daily membership 25.11 28.09 

Upon average daily attendance 27.07 30.08 

Based on Cost of Tuition Only — 

Upon total number enrolled 16.79 16.44 

Upon average daily membership 20.35 19.51 

Upon average daily attendance 21.95 20.89 

Per Capita Total Cost of Maintaining Special Departments and Schools. 

Normal School— 1902-3. 1903-4. 

Upon number enrolled $184.53 $323.37 

Upon average daily membership 211.34 389.41 

Upon average daily attendance 218.72 402.03 

High Schools — 

Upon number enrolled 53.79 57.21 

Upon average daily membership 59.67 63.49 

Upon average daily attendance 63.38 66.43 

R. T. Crane Manual Training School— 

Upon number enrolled 77.00 105.01 

Upon average daily membership 87.78 112.26 

Upon average daily attendance 90.84 116.22 
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John Worthy School — 

Upon number enrolled 25.89 30.75 

Upon average daily membership 76.89 66.41 

Upon average daily attendance 92.72 73.85 

Parental — 
Upon number enrolled 211.38 187.31 

Schools for the Deaf — 

Upon number enrolled 99.58 95.04 

Upon average daily membership 121.19 122.57 

Upon average daily attendance 125.32 131.65 

Schools for the Blind — 
Upon number enrolled 179.53 147.69 

Kindergartens — 

Upon number enrolled 8.60 9.08 

Upon average daily membership 18.08 18.41 

Upon average daily attendance 21.00 20.56 

Manual Training — 

Upon number enrolled 1.55 3.09 

Upon average daily membership 1.57 3.13 

Upon average daily attendance 1.58 3.15 

Cost of material (based on average membership). ... .98 

Household Arts — 

Upon membership enrolled 1.03 1.55 

Cost of material .66 

Drawing — 
Upon average daily membership 09 .067 

Music — 
. . . .Upon average daily membership 042 .047 

Physical Culture — 
Upon average daily membership 047 .073 

Evening Schools — 
Cost per pupil, per evening 154 ..144 

DETAIL STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES SHOWING COST OF 
SUPERVISION AND NET COST OF TUITION. 

Salaries of Eelmentary Teachers — 
Superintendent and teachers' salaries, primary and 

grammar grade $4,398,938.93 

Less salaries of Superintendent and assistants.$ 38,500.00 

Manual Training in Elementary Schools 31,192.75 

Less salary of Supervisor 3,000.00 

Manual Training John Worthy School (City Prison) 17,908.25 
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Kindergartens 143,601.75 

Physical Culture in Elementary Schools 10,796.50 

Less salary of Supervisor 3,000.00 

Instruction of deaf 17,590.08 

Less salary of Supervisor 1,500.00 

Household Arts 18,530.25 

Instruction of blind 4,050.00 

Less salary of Supervisor 1,500.00 

Less salaries Elementary Principals 521,300.00 

$568,800.00 $4,642,608.51 
Lees salary cost of supervision 568,800.00 

Net salaries Elementary Teachers $4,073,808.51 

Salaries of High School Teachers — 

Salaries of Teachers and Principals $ 504,462.45 

Less salaries of Principals $ 44,400.00 

Salaries of Teachers of Crane Manual Training 50,478.26 

Less salary of Principal 3,000.00 

Less salary Supervisor of Drawing 2,400.00 

$ 49,800.00 $ 554,940.71 
Less salary cost of supervision 49,800.00 

Net salaries High School Teachers $ 505,140.71 

Cost of Supervision — 

Superintendent of Schools $ 10,000.00 

District Superintendents (6) 24,000.00 

Assistant Superintendents 4,500.00 

Principals High Schools 47,400.00 

Principals Elementary Schools 521,300.00 

Supervisor of Drawing (High Schools) 2,400.00 

Supervisor of Manual Training. 3,000.00 

Supervisor of Physical Culture 3,000.00 

Supervisor of Deaf 1,500.00 

Supervisor of Blind 1,500.00 

Special teachers of Drawing (Elementary) 5,740.00 

Special teachers of Music (Elementary) 5,405.00 

Total cost of supervision. Elementary and Bigh Schools. .$629,745.00 
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AGE OF GRADUATES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

At the close of June, 1904, an investigation was made of 
the ages at which pupils finish the elementary and high school 
courses. It was found that the average age of pupils at the 
time of completing the eighth grade at that time was fourteen 
years and six months, while that of pupils finishing the high 
school course was eighteen years and five months. No in- 
quiry was made as to the age of pupils at the time of entering 
school for the first time, that is, at the time they began in the 
first grade; but estimates generally agree on about six and 
one-half years. If this be correct, it will be seen that the 
average pupil completed the elementary school course in eight 
years, and the high school course in four years. The fact 
that the average age of pupils who finished the high school 
course was eighteen years and five months, while those who 
finished the elementary course averaged fourteen years and six 
months, seems to indicate that the younger rather than the 
older graduates of the elementary schools entered the high 
schools. 

It is interesting to note the large proportion of the pupils 
who finished the elementary course before the age of fourteen, 
indicating that they spent less than eight years in the grades. 
Assuming that all such entered the first grade at six years of 
age, the figures show that 11 finished the eight years' 
course in less than six years, 273 in less than seven years, and 
1862 in less than eight years. A fair proportion of such graduates 
of previous years appear among the high school graduates, where 
3 are shown to have finished the twelve years' course in less than 
ten years, yy in less than eleven years, and 333 in less than twelve 
years. The persons shown in the elementary school figures as 
finishing the course at the ages of seventeen to twenty are mainly 
young people of foreign birth who have spent but a year or two 
in the schools to acquire the rudiments of an English education. 

The tables illustrate one fact of great importance to the chil- 
dren, and that is the growing flexibility of the school program, 
and its greater adaptability to differing capabilities of the pupils. 
Promotions from grade to grade are yearly becoming more fre- 
quent ; that is, there is a stronger tendency to advance individuals 
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and whole classes into the work of the next higher grade when 
they are ready for it, without waiting for a set time, such as the 
end of the year or the end of a term. The introduction of the mid- 
year promotions to high schools was a natural result of this 
tendency in the elementary schools, and it in turn has stimulated 
mid-year promotions throughout the grades. 

SUMMARY OF AGE OF GRADUATES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

(EIGHTH GRADE) JUNE, 1904. 

Under 12 years 11 

Between 12 and 13 years * 262 

Between 18 and 14 years 1.689 

Between 14 and 16 years 3,229 

Between 16 and 16 years 2,248 

Between 16 and 17 years 813 

Between 17 and 18 years .• 144 

Between 18 and 19 years 22 

Over 19 years. 2 

Total 8,320 

Average age, 14 years 6 months. 

STATEMENT IN DETAIL. 



Age~- No. 

11 years and 2 months 

11 years and 4 months 

11 years and 6 months 4 

11 years and 7 months 

11 years and 9 months 

11 years and 10 months 2 

11 years and 11 months 

Between 11 and 12 years 1 



Age— No, 

12 years. 9 

12 years and 1 month 7 

12 years and 2 months 8 

12 years and 3 months 8 

12 years and 4 months 14 

12 years and 6 months 7 

12 years and 6 months 27 

12 years and 7 months 27 

12 years and 8 months 32 

12 years and 9 months 36 

12 3rears and 10 months 39 

12 years and 11 months 48 

Between 12 and 18 years. ... 262 



Age — No, 

13 years 68 

13 years and 1 month 68 

18 years and 2 months 67 

18 years and 8 months 76 

18 years and 4 months 87 

13 years and 6 months 106 

13 years and 6 months 163 

13 years and 7 months 143 

13 years and 8 months 164 

13 years and 9 months 170 

18 years and 10 months 241 

18 years and 11 months 256 

Between 13 and 14 years. . . .1,589 

Age— No, 

14 years 219 

14 years and 1 month 234 

14 years and 2 months 242 

14 years and 3 months 269 

14 years and 4 months 246 

14 years and 6 months 272 

14 years and 6 months 332 

14 years and 7 months 294 

14 years and 8 months 290 

14 years and 9 months 268 

14 years and 10 months 300 

14 years and 11 months 278 

Between 14 and 16 years. . . .3,229 
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No. 
238 

1 month 216 

2 months 215 

3 months 181 

4 months 205 

5 months 205 

6 months 189 

7 months 162 

8 months 189 

9 months 156 

10 months 150 

11 months 142 



15 years 

16 years and 
15|years and 
IS^ears and 
15 years and 
15 years and 
15 years and 
15 years and 
15^ear8 and 
15 years and 

15 years and 
15^ears and 

Between 15;and 16 years 2,248 

Age— 

16 years 

16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 



No. 
119 

1 month 93 

2 months 101 

3 months 82 

4 months 83 

5 months 64 

6 months 65 

7 months 43 

8 months 45 

9 months 44 

10 months 45 

11 months 29 



Between 16 and 17 years. 



813 



■ Age — 

17 years. 

17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 



No 
27 

1 month 28 

2 months 13 

3 months 20 

4 months 7 

5 months 16 

6 months 12 



7 months 

8 months. 

9 months. 

10 months. 

11 months. 



9 
8 
5 
8 
1 



Between 17 and 18 years 144 



Age — No. 

18 years 7 

18 years and 1 month 4 

18 years and 2 months 1 

18 years and 3 months 2 

18 years and 5 months 1 

18 years and 6 months 1 

18 years and 8 months 3 

18 years and 10 months 1 

18 years and 11 months 2 

Between 18 and 19 years 22 

Over 19 years 2 



SUMMARY OF AGE OF GRADUATES OF HIGH SCHOOLS, JXmE, 1904. 



Under 16 years 3 

Between 16 and 17 years 74 

Between 17 and 18 years 256 

Between 18 and 19 years 350 

Between 19 and 20 years 178 

Between 20 and 21 years 44 

Between 21 and 22 years 11 

Over 22 years. 7 

Total 923 

Average age, 18 years 5 months. 
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STATfiMBNT IN DETAIL. 




16 years 

16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 
16 years and 



No. 
8 

1 month 1 

2 months 8 

8 months 8 

4 months 4 

6 months 8 

6 months 8 

7 months 9 

8 months 8 

9 months 10 

10 months 7 

11 months 15 



Between 16 and 17 years 74 



No, 
17 

1 month 9 

2 months 18 

8 months 14 

4 months 18 

5 months 24 

6 months 22 

7 months 26 

8 months 21 

9 months 26 

10 months 80 

11 months 81 



17 years 

17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 
17 years and 

17 years and 

Between 17 and 18 years. 

18 years 

18 years and 
18 years and 
18 years and 
18 years and 
18 years and 
18 years and 
18 years and 
18 years and 
18 years and 
18 years and 
18 years and 
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No, 
40 

1 month 26 

2 months 24 

8 months .. 88 

4 months 28 

5 months 82 

6 months 84 

7 months 29 

8 months 15 

9 months 28 

10 months 30 

11 months 26 



Between 18 and 19 years. 



850 



Age^ 

19 years. .... 
19 years and 
19 years and 
19 years and 
19 years and 
19 years and 
19 years and 
19 years and 
19 years and 
19 years and 
19 years and 
19 years and 



Ifo. 

27 

1 month t7 

2 months 10 

8 months 14 

4 months 17 

6 months 17 

6 months 16 

7 months 17 

8 months 10 

9 months 15 

10 months 12 

11 months 6 



Between 19 and 20 years. .... 178 



Agi— No. 

20 years. 6 

20 years and 1 month 9 

20 years and 2 months 2 

20 years and 8 months 7 

20 years and 4 months 7 

20 years and 5 months 8 

20 years and 6 months 8 

20 years and 7 months 8 

20 years and 10 months 4 

Between 20 and 21 years. 44 



Agi— No. 

21 years. 2 

21 years and 1 month 8 

21 years and 2 months 2 

21 years and 8 months 2 

21 years and 4 months 1 

21 years and 9 months 1 

Between 21 and 22 years 11 



Age^ No, 

Under 16 years 8 

Over 22 years. 7 
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Ages of pupils at date of their first enrollment during the year: 

Under 6 years of age 19,593 

Between 6 and 7 years of age 34,566 

" 7 "8 " " 31,517 

" 8 "9 " " 30,746 

" 9 "10 " " 29,984 

" 10 "11 " " 28,954 

" 11 "12 " " 26,840 

" 12 "13 " " 26,054 

" 13 "14 " " 22,972 

" 14 "15 " " 14,283 

" 15 "16 " " 7,283 

" 16 "17 " " 3,449 

Over 17 years 2,942 

Total 279,183 

The following statement exhibits the number in every one hundred 
pupils under the ages given: 

Under 6 years of age 7. 

7 " " 19.4 

8 " " 30.7 

9 " " 41.8 

" 10 " " 52.4 

" 11 " " 62.8 

" 12 " " 72.4 

" 13 " " 81.8 

" 14 " " 90. 

" 15 " " 95.1 

" 16 " " 97.7 

" 17 " " 98.9 

Over 17 years of age 1.1 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS' AND PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPLOYES' 

PENSION AND RETIREMENT FUND. 

The Public School Teachers' and Public School Employes* 
Pension and Retirement Fund was created by a law passed May 
31, 1895, in force July i, 1895. 

Its affairs are administered by a Board of Trustees consist- 
ing of the members of the Board of Education, Superintendent of 
Schools, and two representatives of the teachers and employes 
of the Board of Education. The representatives of the teachers 
and employes are elected annually. 
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The meetings of the Board of Trustees are held in the rooms 
of the Board of Education on the same dates as the first reg^ar 
meeting of the Board of Education in the months of January, 
March, May, July, September and November. 

The Fund is maintained by the deduction of one per cent 
from the monthly salary of each teacher and employe of the 
Board of Education, unless such teacher or employe files with 
the Secretary an official form of withdrawal from the Pension 
Fund. 

The Board of Education has the power to retire teachers 
and other school employes from the service after twenty years' 
service by females, or twenty-five years* service by males; and 
such teachers and employes have the right after said term of 
service to retire and become beneficiaries; provided, however, 
that three-fifths of such service shall have been rendered within 
the jurisdiction of the Board. 

Annuities are paid in ten monthly installments. 

The City Treasurer is the custodian of all moneys, funds 
and securities belonging to the Pension Fund. 

Number of annuitants June, 1904, 214. 

Amount of pay roll June, 1904, $4,020.00. 

Amount of reserve fund, $88,300.00. 

Total amount paid to annuitants since organization of Pension 
Fund, $290,272.92. 

THE PROJECTION CLUB. 

A voluntary association of elementary schools for the ex- 
change of lantern slides, to be used in illustration of lessons in 
the regular course of instruction. 

Each school belonging has paid twenty-five dollars into the 
club treasury, the money thus contributed being expended for 
slides and boxes. The money so contributed has usually been 
the proceeds of school entertainments. Each school belonging 
owns a lantern, usually purchased with money raised in the same 
manner. 

The slides are kept at the rooms of the Board of Education, 
and the principals call or send for them. 

The club was organized in 1898, has 94 schools in its mem- 
bership, owns 100 sets of slides purchased at an expenditure of 
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$2^50.00, and has the use of 35 other sets loaned to it by mem- 
bers and others. About 70 sets are taken out weekly. 

The slide sets consist of from 35 to 72 slides each, and illus- 
trate geography, travel, industries, nature study, science, history, 
literature, and art. 

CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL ART SOCIETT. 

The Chicago Public School Art Society (Incorporated) was 
organized in 1894 for the purpose of obtaining and placing works 
of art in and about the public schools of Chicago, and for the edu- 
cation and development in art of the public school children. 

The society owns about five hundred and fifty pictures and 
casts, which are placed in sixty different schools. Of this ntunber 
thirty-six pictures form a loan collection which is changed from 
one school to another twice each year. Other collections, aggre- 
gating forty-seven pictures, are loaned to the society. 

With each picture and cast is hung a framed descriptive label, 
giving information about the work of art, and about the artist. 

The funds are procured from the dues (one dollar each) of 
the two hundred annual members; from life membership dues 
(twenty-five dollars each) ; from the proceeds of entertainments; 
from gifts, and from clubs and organizations which contribute 
each twenty-five dollars or more a year, such contributions en- 
titling them to representation on the board of directors. 

The work of the society has been extended by establishing 
regular and frequent talks about the pictures in the schools where 
the pictures are placed, and portfolios of small pictures are 
being provided to furnish additional illustration for these talks. 
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Curtis School: 

Baggaley, Anna October 1, 

Wentworth School: 

Brassiard, Antoinette Jday 15, 

Wicker Park School: 

Brown, Agnes M. (Prin.) June 10, 

Avondale School: 

Bultmann, Anguste January 6, 

Libby School: 

Doyle, Catherine E January 28, 

Thorp School: 

Gerrity, Mary E January 13, 

Garter School: 

Giles, Mira L May 12, 

Bradwell School: 

Gregory, Grace July 22, 

Healy School: 

Hardy, Jessie M January 7, 

Mark Sheridan School: 

Kellogg, Ida M February 17, 

Dante School: 

Markmann, Frances K Match 3, 

Hawthorne School: 

McGreevy, Maud Gertrude July 19, 

Chicago Normal School: 

McGuire, Theresa L October 18, 

Montefipre School: 

Nealis, Mary J June 17, 

Brentano School: 

Olson, Mabel H September 16, 

Pulaski School: 

Scheyer, Rose July 13, 

Director Child Study Work: 

Smedley, Fred Warren October 26, 

Alcott School: 

Turner, Blanche Cretcher January 21, 

West Division High School: 

Walker, Milo S December 80, 

Columbus School: 

Willard, Sadie A June 22, 

Darwin School: 

Zarley, Sarah Aloysius January 28, 
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Hesoltitnm of thie Board vX gdximthm. 

ADOPTED JANUARY 6, 1904. 

The City of Chicago has been Tinted by many terrible firea, 
bnt by none so terrible aa the fire in the Iroqnoia Theater 
Wedneiday afternoon, December 30, 1903. In one brief quarter 
of an hour, in one small room, three times as many lives were 
lost as in the great conflagration of 1871. Among the dead are 
many teachers and pupils of the schools of Chicago. Thirty-nine 
teachers and one hundred and three pupils perished, and every 
one connected with the schools mourns the loss of relative or 
friend. 

The Board of Education, although realizing that it cannot 
estimate its loss, and that no words can bring comfort to the 
bereaved homes of Chicago, desires to express its profound sjnn- 
pathy with the kindred and friends of the teachers and pupils 
whose lives were sacrificed. 
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PRINCIPAL. 
Fort, Irene Bradwell School. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

Mann, Emma D Special Teacher of Music. 

Dreisel, Herman Special Teacher of Physical Culture. 

Strawbridge, Mary A Special Teacher of Sewing. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Sill, Luda A Calumet High SchooL 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 

Name. SchooL 

Brewster, Julia Wadsworth. 

Chapin, Agnes H Kershaw. 
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CLKMKNTARY TKACNCRS— CONTINUED. 

Name. School. 

Clay, Susan I GallisteL 

Crocker, Melissa J Oakland. 

Dickie, Edith Sherwood. 

Sger, Mary Sabine Moseley. 

Fair, Ella M GaUistel. 

Falkenstein, Gertrude R Harrison. 

Geary, Pauline A FelsenthaL 

Gustayson, Elma E Marsh. 

Hoffeins, Adeline J. C Drummond. 

Kennedy, Agnes R Fuller. 

Kennedy, Frances E Hendricks. 

Lawrence, Ella Warley Farragut. 

Lehman, Frances M Nash. 

Livingstone, Daisy E Ray. 

Meatier, Maria T Schiller. 

Mitchell, Dora A Darwin. 

MUls, Pearl M Wadsworth. 

Owens, Amy Curtis. 

Radcliffe, ijmie Parkman. 

Reidy, Annie T Pickard. 

Rogers, Rose K Jefferson. 

Sa3nre, Carrie A BradwelL 

Schaffner, Minnie H Forestville. 

Tobias, Florence Jefferson. 

Tomey, Mary Edna Throop. 

Tuttle, Grace Ravenswood. 

White, Florence Ray. 

WUd, Rita FelsenthaL 

Zimmerman, Elizabeth F Ericsson. 

KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 

Harbaugh, Mary E O'Toole. 

Welton, Alice Scanlan. 

FORMER TEACHER. 
Fair, Marie A 

CADET. 
Biegler, Susan M 

HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 

Bagley, Helen Hyde Park. 

Baker, Adelaide Hyde Park. 

Bickford, Glenn Lake View. 

Bickford, Helen Lake View. 

Byrne, Concilia MedilL 

Cummings, Irene Hyde Park. 

Davy, Helen Lake View. 

Doerr, Florence B Englewood. 

Elkan, Rose South Division. 
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HlQN SCNOOL PUPILS— CONTINUKD. 

Name. School. 

Fowler, Elyira Snglewood. 

Frackletoiit Ella Englewood. 

Howard, Helen Englewood. 

Jackson, Viva R Waller. 

Kartin, Harold South Chicago. 

McCanghan, Helen Englewood. 

Olsen, Elvira Englewood. 

Oxnam, Florence Englewood. 

Peck, Ethel W Lake View. 

Pond, Raymond L Lake View. 

Power, Lilly M Englewood. 

Reynolds, Dora L South Division. 

Schmidt, Rosamond Englewood. 

Spencer, Josephine Englewood. 

Weiskopf, Irma South Division. 

Winder, Paul W R. T. Crane M. T. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS. 

Alexander, Melha Brown. 

Barker, Ethel Tilton. 

Berg, Olga Van Vlissingen. 

Berg, Victor Van Vlissingen. 

Bergch, Arthur Willard. 

Boice, Elizaheth Ray. 

Buehrman, Margaret Kenwood. 

Buschwah, Louise Nettelhorst 

Clajrton, J. Vinton Field. 

CorUn, Norman Tale Practice. 

Corbin, Vernon Tale Practice. 

Dizon, Edna Irving. 

Drydoi, Taylor Ray. 

Eisendrath, Natalie LaSalle. 

Engles, William Avondale. 

Ernst, Rose Harrison. 

Frady, Leon Forestville. 

Gam, Frank Grant 

Gam, Willie Grant 

Goolshy, Vera Greenwood Avenue. 

Greenwald, LeRoy Blaine. 

Gudehus, Sophie Wells. 

Guerrero, Jennie Montefiore. 

Hennessy, William Forestville. 

Henning, James Oak Ridge. 

Hippach, Robert Goudy. 

Hire, Eva Lewis-Champlin. 

Hoist, Alan Sunmer. 

Hoist, Amy Sunmer. 

Hoist, Gertrade Sumner. 

Hovland, Leigh Tates. 

Hull, Donald Oakland. 

Hull, Dwight Oakland. 

Hull, Helen Oakland. 

Kuebler, Lola Willard. 



iro'quois theater disaster 
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CLKMKNTARY PUPILS— CONTINUKD. 

Name. School. 

Lang, Agnes Nettelhorst. 

LaSose, Josephine LaSalle. 

LaRose, Lanra LaSalle. 

LaRose, Matilda LaSalle. 

Lemenager, Dorothy Greeley. 

Lemenager, Wallace Greeley. 

Lndwig, Carolina A Norwood Park. 

Mahler, Edith Sumner. 

Martin, Robert B Pullman. 

McClure, Lawrence Ohio Street. 

MiUer, Willard Willard. 

Murphy, DeWitt Greeley. 

Oakey, Ludlle Lewis-Champlin. 

Oakey, Marion Lewis-Champlin. 

Page, Harold Normal Practice. 

Patterson, Crawford Greenwood Avenue. 

Patterson, William Greenwood Avenue. 

Pecl^ Willis Ravenswood. 

Persinger, Hewitt Alcott 

Pilat, Josephine Yates. 

Pond, Helen McPherson. 

Regenshurg, Hazel Doolittle. 

Reiss, Ema Forestville. 

Reiss, Ernest Forestville. 

Reynolds, Josephine Ravenswood. 

Rimes, Martin Lewis-Champlin. 

Rimes, Myron Lewis-Champlin. 

Rothe, Lillian Yale Practice. 

Schreiner, Arline Sumner. 

Secrist, June McPherson. 

Shahad, Msnrtle FelsenthaL 

Shabad, Theodore FelsenthaL 

Schonbeck, Mabel Sexton. 

Smith, Marguerite MarshaU. 

Specht, Eva Normal Practice. 

Squire, Olive Blaine. 

Schwartz, Irene Doolittle. 

Taylor, Reine Field. 

Thomas, Remington Doolittle. 

Washington, Johnnie Nettelhorst. 

WeUs, Donald C Alcott. 

Wolff, Harriet Beidler. 

Wunderlich, Helen Ravenswood. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Following is the report of the Superintendent of Com- 
pulsory Education and Medical Inspection : 

Chicago, August i, 1904. 

Mr. E. G. Cooley, Superintendent of Schools: 

Dear Sir — I respectfully report the work of the Depart- 
ment of Compulsory Education for the school year beginning 
September 7, 1903, and ending June 26, 1904 : 

Returns to SchooL 

The department has accomplished 21,848 returns to 
schools, of which 21,611 were to public and 237 to private 
schools. This includes children temporarily absent, truants, 
non-attendants, repetitions of absences, and all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen years, the cause of whose 
absence was investigated and report thereof made to prin- 
cipals from time to time. Six hundred and eighty-nine unen- 
rolled children were located and enrolled; 3,312 children were 
taken off the streets during the year, when found at large 
during school hours. With deductions for repeated absences 
for various causes, the individual number of all children placed 
in school was 14,258, of which 2,940 were placed in North 
Side schools, 5,382 in West Side schools, and 5,936 in South 
Side schools. They were not all truants, as truant officers con- 
duct investigations of temporary absences to ascertain cause, 
as well as returning truants. This vigilance prevents thou- 
sands of children from developing into truants and reminds 
parents not to become lax in sending their children to school. 

Prosecutions. 

The department has conducted 589 prosecutions, as fol- 
lows: 

Parents prosecuted in justice courts 307 

Boys committed to Parental School 240 

Boys released on probation, by court 33 

Boys committed to John Worthy School 8 

Boys committed to Glenwood 1 
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A report in detail' showing all cases prosecuted in court, 
with names of defendants and penalties imposed, I have sub- 
mitted separately. 

In the enforcement of the new compulsory education law, 
warning notices were served on i,o6o parents, 753 complied 
with the warning and sent their children to school regularly 
thereafter. Those who did not heed the warning were taken 
before justices and fined from $5 to $20 and costs. 

The department has also returned paroled boys to the 
Parental School who violated their paroles — ^but a comparatively 
small percentage of violations of paroles from that excellent cor- 
rective institution existed. It is to be regretted that the capacity 
of the Parental School is limited, as it can only provide accommo- 
dations for 200 habitual truants. 

The new law compelling parents to do their duty in sending 
their children to school regularly has proven successful. I am in 
receipt of reports from many principals, as well as reports from 
every truant officer, stating that the prosecution of parents has 
been a potential factor in promoting school attendance in every 
district. Seventy-five per cent of the truancy and juvenile delin- 
quency in the city has been caused by incompetence, indifference, 
and intemperate parents. The child labor law shuts children of pre- 
mature working age out of the factories, and punishes employers 
who violate it ; the Juvenile Court and Parental School laws ptm- 
ish the habitual truant and delinquent, but the compulsory educa- 
tion law is the only one that imposes a penalty on parents, and 
parents are, in most instances, the real culprits that cause so many 
boys and girls to go wrong. The state, coimty, and city could 
build and expand juvenile corrective institutions without end, and 
all of them would be overcrowded with juvenile offenders in the 
future, as in the past, if nothing were done to strike at the root of 
the juvenile evil — the negligent parent. The prosecution of 
the parents brings them to a realization of their duty to their 
children, and also proves a source of benefit to children paroled 
from corrective institutions. These children of circumstance 
paroled back to environments from which they came would sooner 
or later be likely to violate their paroles, if indifferent parents 
did not realize that the new compulsory education law held them 
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responsible to assist in giving their children a moral and educa- 
tional uplift in life. I believe the money spent by the Board of 
Education on truant officers is money wisely, economically, and 
judiciously expended. 

If permitted to run the streets, the truant would develop into 
a delinquent, and in later years would become an adult criminal — 
a menace to life, to society and to property. Enforcement of the 
compulsory education law means less crime in Chicago in the fu- 
ture. 

The crusade against truancy in this city during the past year, 
made possible by new and better laws, has materially increased 
the average daily attendance at the schools. In May, 1903, before 
the compulsory education and child labor laws went into effect, 
the average daily attendance at the public schools was 207,377. 
In May, 1904, one year after the enactment and enforcement of 
these laws, the average daily attendance was 221,291 — a gain of 
14,814. With deduction for increased enrollment, a marked gain 
in daily attendance is due largely to compulsory education laws, 
according to reports made by principals. May, heretofore, has 
been one of the heaviest truancy months. 

Protection of Attendance. 
In addition to handling truants, and co-operating with the 
Parental School and State Factory Inspectors, the department has 
been of service to principals in returning to school temporary 
absentees before they were permitted to develop into non-attend- 
ants or truants. Thirty-six thousand five hundred and sixteen 
absences were investigated during the year. It was ascertained 
that 856 pupils had left the public schools to enter private schools ; 
4*833 were home temporarily on account of illness, contagious 
disease in family, deaths of relatives, and kindred excuses. Only 
28 were receiving private instruction at home ; 294 were temporar- 
ily absent on account of poverty, lack of shoes and clothing, etc. ; 
458 had left the city, and 33 were physically disqualified. The 
remainder were out of school from time to time for various 
causes, a record of which is kept in this office. 

Medical Inspection. 
The emergency corps system of medical inspection during the 
year cost the Board $5,000, and co-operated with the Depart- 
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ment of Health in the protection of life at the schools. Medical 
inspection formerly cost the Board $i5/xx> a year to maintain. 
The emergency system has saved the school fund $io/xx> a year, 
and the medical inspectors of scho(ds have attended to dieir 
duty with marked fiddity and success. The present system is con- 
ducted strictly within legal rights, as defined by die attorney for 
the Board. Seven thousand seven hundred and forty-one exami- 
nations were conducted, and eleven hundred and eighty-two ex- 
clusions were made. The detailed report of the work follows : 
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NECROLOGY 1903-1904. 



Curtis School: 

Baggaley, Anna October 1, 

Wentworth School: 

Brassiardy Antoinette Jfay 15, 

Wicker Park School: 

Brown, Agnes M. (Prin.) June 10, 

Ayondale School: 

Bultmann, Augnste January 6, 

Libby School: 

Doyle, Catherine £ January S8, 

Thorp School: 

Gerrity, Mary £ January 18, 

Garter School: 

GUes, Mira L May 18, 

Bradwell School: 

Gregory, Grace July 8S, 

Healy School: 

Hardy, Jessie M January 7, 

Mark Sheridan School: 

Kellogg, Ida M February 17, 

Dante School: 

Markmann, Frances K Match 8, 

Hawthorne School: 

McGreevy, Maud Gertrude July 19, 

Chicago Normal School: 

McGuire, Theresa L October 18, 

Montefiore School: 

Nealis, Mary J June 17, 

Brentano School: 

Olson, Mabel H September 16, 

Pulaski School: 

Scheyer, Rose July 18, 

Director Child Study Work: 

Smedley, Fred Warren October 86, 

Alcott School: 

Turner, Blanche Cretcher January 81, 

West Division High School: 

Walker, Milo S December 80, 

Columbus School: 

Willard, Sadie A June 88, 

Darwin School: 

Zarley, Sarah Aloysius January 88, 



904 
904 
904 
904 
904 
904 
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908 
908 
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908 
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ADOPTED JANUARY 6, 1904. 

The City of Chicago has been visited by many terrible firei, 
bat by none so terrible as the fire in the Iroquois Theater 
Wednesday afternoon, December 80, 1903. In one brief quarter 
of an hour, in one small room, three times as many liyes were 
lost as in the great conflagration of 1871. Among the dead are 
many teachers and pupils of the schools of Chicago. Thirty-nine 
teachers and one hundred and three pupils perished, and every 
one connected with the schools mourns the loss of relative or 
friend. 

The Board of Education, although realizing that it cannot 
estimate its loss, and that no words can bring comfort to the 
bereaved homes of Chicago, desires to express its profound sym- 
pathy with the kindred and friends of the teachers and pupils 
whose lives were sacrificed. 
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PRINCIPAL. 
Fort, Irene Bradwell School. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

Mann, Emma D Special Teacher of Music. 

Dreisel, Herman Special Teacher of Physical Culture. 

Strawbridge, Mary A Special Teacher of Sewing. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Sill, Luda A Calumet High SchooL 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 

Name. SchooL 

Brewster, Julia Wadsworth. 

Chapin, Agnes H Kershaw. 
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Hon of iead 

CLCMENTAIIY TEACNIII8— CONTINUED. 

Name. School. 

Clay, Snsan I GallisteL 

Crocker, Melissa J Oakland. 

Dickie, Edith Sherwood. 

Eger, Mary Sabine Moseley. 

Fair, Ella M GaUisteL 

Falkenstein, Gertrude R Harrison. 

Geary, PauUne A FelsenthaL 

GustaTson, Elma E Marsh. 

Hoffeins, Adeline J. C Dnunmond. 

Kennedy, Agnes R Fnller. 

Kennedy, Frances E Hendricks. 

Lawrence, Ella Warley Farragnt. 

Lehman, Frances M Nash. 

Livingstone, Daisy E Ray. 

Mealier, Maria T Schiller. 

Mitchell, Dora A Darwin. 

Mills, Pearl M Wadsworth. 

Owens, Amy Cnrtis. 

Raddiffe, Aonie Parkman. 

Reidy, Annie T Pickard. 

Rogers, Rose K Jefferson. 

Sayre, Carrie A Bradwell. 

Schaffner, Minnie H Forestville. 

Tobias, Florence Jefferson. 

Tomey, Mary Edna Throop. 

Tnttle, Grace Ravenswood. 

White, Florence Ray. 

Wild, Rita FelsenthaL 

Zimmerman, Elisabeth F Ericsson. 

KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 

Harbaugh, Mary E CToole. 

Welton, Alice Scanlan. 

FORMER TEACHER. 
Fair, Marie A 

CADET. 
Biegler, Snsan M 

HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 

Bagley, Helen Hyde Park. 

Baker, Adelaide Hyde Park. 

Bickford, Glenn Lake View. 

Bickford, Helen Lake View. 

B3rme, Concilia MedilL 

Cnmmings, Irene Hyde Park. 

Davy, Helen Lake View. 

Doerr, Florence B Englewood. 

Elkan, Rose South Division. 
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Hollaf icml 

HlQN SCHOOL PUPILS— CONTINUED. 

Name. School. 

Fowler, ElTira Englewood. 

Frackleton, Ella En^lewood. 

Howard, Helen Englewood. 

Jackson, Viva R Waller. 

Martin, Harold South Chicago. 

McCanghan, Helen Englewood. 

Olaen, Elvira Englewood. 

Ozniun, Florence Englewood. 

Peck, Ethel W Lake View. 

Pond, Raymond L Lake View. 

Power, Lilly M Englewood. 

Resmolda, Dora L South Division. 

S^midt, Rosamond Englewood. 

Spencer, Josephine Englewood. 

Weiskopf, Irma South Division. 

Winder, Paul W R. T. Crane M. T. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS. 

Alexander, Melha Brown. 

Barker, Ethel Tilton. 

Berg, Olga Van Vlissingen. 

Berg, Victor Van Vlissingen. 

Bergch, Arthur Willard. 

Boice, Elisabeth Ray. 

Buehrman, Margaret Kenwood. 

Buschwah, Louise Nettelhorst. 

Clayton, J. Vinton Field. 

CorUn, Norman Tale Practice. 

Corbin, Vernon Tale Practice. 

Dizon, Edna Irving. 

Dryden, Taylor Ray. 

Eisendrath, Natalie LaSalle. 

Engles, William Avondale. 

Ernst, Rose Harrison. 

Frady, Leon ForestviUe. 

Gam, Frank Grant. 

Gam, Willie Grant 

Ooolsby, Vera Greenwood Avenue. 

Greenwald, LeRoy Blaine. 

Gudehus, Sophie Wells. 

Guerrero, Jennie Montefiore. 

Hennessy, William ForestviUe. 

Henning, James Oak Ridge. 

Hippach, Robert Goudy. 

Hire, Eva Lewis-Champlin. 

Hoist, Alan Sumner. 

Hoist, Amy Sumner. 

Hoist, Gertmde Sumner. 

Hovland, Leigh Tates. 

Hull, Donald Oakland. 

Hull, Dwlght Oakland. 

Hull, Helen Oakland. 

Kuebler, Lola Willard. 



FOSTER DIPLOMAS. 



Tlic foOowlog pupiii teedvtd Fofter Diplooui on January 29, )90i. 



Alcott School: 

Helen M. Walker, 
Dorothy R. Knowles, 
Elsie M. Braimhold. 

Audubon School: 

Norma H. Wagner. 

AuBtin Grammar School: 
Boward F. Peterson, 
Eva E. Bacon, 
Leila K Mirick. 

Avondale School: 

Cora P. Anderson. 

Beale School: 

Jessie Pearl Minnick, 
Meta A M. Linke. 

Jacob Beidler School: 
Bessie Mihm, 
Walter Edward Cox. 

Blaine School: 

Louise H. Paschen, 
Ina E. Young. 

Myra Bradwell School: 
Ethel L. McCurdy. 

Brighton School: 

Arthur Hagenberg. 

Brown School: 
Ruth Taylor, 
Ada Kruger. 

Brownell School: 

Winifred M. Supple. 

Robert Bums School: 
Nellie E. Copley. 

Ambrose E. Bumside School: 
Walter J. Hallgren. 

Burr School: 

Stella H. Kobylanska, 
Max 0. Bock. 



Burroughs School: 
Flora H. Pf eiffer. 

Thomas Chalmers School: 
Frances A. Froula, 
Clara Lucile Rogers. 

Cornell School: 

J. Charles Tedford. 

John Crerar School: 
Hazel G. Gardner. 

George William Curtis School: 
Minnie Gortland. 

Charles Darwin School: 

Minnie Kuechenmeister. 

Douglas School: 
Arthur Strauss, 
Sadie Lehman. 

Charles Warrington Earle School: 
Clara R. Spoo. 

Ellis Avenue School: 
Ruth Cameron. 

Emerson School: 

Martha Irene Martin. 

John Ericsson School: 
Gladys Camphausen. 

Everett School: 

Ellen L. Larson. 

Farragut School: 
Blanche Lrmis, 
Carrie D. Lindner. 

Farren School: 

Hazel J. Brant. 

Herman Felsenthal School: 
Julia A Jernberg, 
Ethel Murphy. 

Eugene Field School: 
Florence S. Campbell. 
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Forestville School: 

Esther Marian Goodman, 
Claire Joy Weill, 
Qeorgia M. Harper. 

Melville W. Fuller School: 
Willis Green, 
Walter J. Porter. 

W. C. Goudy School: 
Margaret R. Holden, 
Anna L. Kirchen, 
Percy Wcuren Green. 

Nathanael Greene School: 
Mabel 0. Tumbloom. 

Greenwood Avenue School: 
Ethel KeexL 

Hamilton School: 

Mary E. fYeeman. 

Harrison School: 

Harriette A. Bentley. 

George Howland School: 
Alice Benneker, 
Clarence Gulbranson. 

Irving School: 

Helen May Ullerick. 

Kershaw School: 

Henrietta W. S. Schmidt. 

King School: 

Hazel M. Jewett. 

Charles Kozminski School: 
Albert Dippold. 

Langland School: 
Martha Schaefer. 

Lewis-Champlin School: 
Frank A. Berend, 
Stella Ayers. 

Lowell School: 

Kathleen M. Hayden. 

Madison Avenue School: 
Wayne R. White, 
Regina Agnes Cronin. 



Marquette School: 
Rena Morton. 

John Marshall School: 
Helen Sailor, 
Louis Walduck. 

McCosh School: 

Louie R. Cummins, 
Arthur L. Stang, 
Alfred E. Strobel. 

James B. McPherson School: 
Grace Isabel Lawson. 

Bemhard Moos School: 
Mabel C. Schlotfeldt. 

Moseley School: 

Ethel Maud Brainard. 

Henry H. Nash School: 
Signe M. Tresness, 
Minnie Peterson. 

Louis Nettlehorst School: 
Maud Washington. 

Oak Ridge School: 
Bessie 0. Denicke. 

Ogden School: 

Norman Harding. 

Parkman School: 

Walter Newstrom, 

Edith F. Bedford. 

Park Manor School: 

Catherine L. Sutherland. 

Pullman School: 

Edward A. Anderson. 

Ravenswood School: 

Russell C. McGinnis, 
Dorothea J. Stolteben, 
John C. Michael. 

Ray School: 

Bertha H. Fraser, 
Clara Wilson Allen. 

Raymond School: 

Grace V. Johnston. 
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Ryenon School: 

Cora E. Ghristopher. 

Scanlan School: 
EUls A. Gilbert. 

James W. Sexton School: 
Constance Gustafson, 
Carla E. Rosengren. 

Mark Sheridan School: 
Anna Drezel. 

Phil. Sheridan School: 
George Stupalski. 

Sherwood School: 
Emma Riess. 

John M. Smyth School: 
Jonas Blieden. 

Stony Island Avenue School: 
Grace A. Gallert. 

Sumner School: 

Edith M. Richardson, 
Elizabeth R. McGill, 
Robert Wesley Brown. 

Taylor School: 

Walter R. Kline. 



Tennyson School: 
Hazel Putman. 

Tilton School: 

Ada E. Graham. 

Van Vlissingen School: 
Florence Bishton. 

James Wadsworth School: 
Blanche Thomas, 
Lucile Hamilton. 
Elizabeth Roovaart. 

Washington School: 
Irving Stanton, 
Martha Deegan. 

D. S. Wentworth School: 
Agnes Maria E. Dalk, 
Johanna Mary Erikson. 

West Pullman School: 

Gunhild A. M. Johnson. 

Wicker Park School: 
George Dubin. 

Frances E. Willard School: 
Carl Cohn, 
Beatrice Haverstick. 



The following named pupils received Foster Diplomas, June 24^ 1904, 



John Q. Adams School: 
Ernst A. Wattman, 
May A. Leddy, 
Alice E. M. Smith. 

Agassiz School: 

Paula Mohrmann, 
Hattie H. Holmstrom, 
Irma H. Niese, 
Alfred Koch. 

Alcott School: 

Cora M. Gasch, 
William W. Carver, 
Hazel M. Sizer. 

Andersen School: 

Frances Amanda Tylski, 
Grace Barbara Voelpell, 
Pearl Waldman. 

P. D. Armour School: 
Clarence A. Leary. 



Arnold School: 

William Geo. Brombacher, 
Alice C. Schuldt, 
Margaret B. Janous. 

Auburn Park School: 
Elfrida E. Peters. 

Audubon School: 
Carl J. Diezel, 
E. Eulalie Sunberg, 
Clara C. Disque. 

Austin Grammar School: 
Gladys lone Gunderson, 
Sylvia H. Hallberg, 
Lucile Branston, 
Alice L. Arentz, 
Alfred H. Burton, 
Agnes Owen. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Avondale School: 
Amy A. Sterling, 
Mitchell J. H. Sator, 
Myrtle C. Finwall, 
Elizabeth M. KimbelL 

Bancroft School: 
Lizzie Riokin, 
Jennie Lund. 

Alice L. Barnard School: 
Mildred S. Ziegler, 
Florence M. White, 
Robert P. Shields. 

Perkins Bass School: 
Theresa Anna Haack, 
Ethel J. Calkins, 
Bertha Schellenbeig. 

Beale School: 
Nellie Mann, 
May D. Pannell, 
Marie Mack. 

Jacob Beidler School: 
Jay L. Chestnutt, 
Edwina M. Suess. 

Hiram H. Belding School: 
Olga Nagl, 

Qeorge Leroy Schnable, 
Elizabeth Jeannette McLeod, 
Ethd Dorothy Bauts, 
Blanche McNett. 

Bismarck School: 
Oatherine Statler, 
Eboiil Engstrom, 
Viola Roberts. 

Blaine School: 

Chas. Schultheis, 
ffildur Olson. 

Bowmanville School: 
Helen Louise Safford. 

Myra Bradwell School: 
Allan W. Black, 
Bertha M. Kraft. 

Brainard School: 
OUve M. Weber. 



Thomas Brenan School: 
Estelle McCormick. 

Brentano School: 
Harry 0. King, 
Lillie A. Westring, 
Walter J. Blum, 
Ruth M. Burke, 
Martha L. Rodme, 
Fannie M. Pedersen. 

Brighton School: 

Emegene Winegar, 
Raymond O'Brien. 

Brown School: 
Ruth Evans, 
Miriam Ruth Collins, 
Laura W. Rossiter, 
Mary V. 0. McDermott, 
Blanche Brayton Raynor, 
Christine Harris. 

Brownell School: 
Josie Logan. 

Bryant School: 
Ralph Dekker, 
Ella Kulanda, 
Jerome Kudnra. 

Augustus H. Burley School: 
Martha Oge. 

Robert Bums School: 

David W. McC. Davies. 

Ambrose E. Bumside School: 
Christena Mclntyre, 
Edith M. Chapel. 

Burr School: 

George A. Eheim, 
Isidor Raf&n, 
Belle Zimmerman, 
Mary Rynkiewicz. 

Burroughs School: 
Lillie Hamilton, 
Mary A. Allison. 
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Cklhoun School: 
Ellen Carpenter, 
Elsie Wiot, 
Margaret Magrady, 
Beulah Peritz, 
Arthur Warner, 
Walter Faget, 
Ap. Trevor Jones, 
Marie Ilett. 

D. R. Cameron School: 
Arthur Kraus, 
Colin A. Fowler, 
Margaret T. Sheeley, 
James W. Grant. 

Carpenter School: 

Troels S. Eriksen, 
Anna C. Olson, 
Edwin P. Christopherson, 
Camilla Ahstrom, 
Johanna M. G. Olivier, 
Mamie Broe. 

Carter School: 

Clarence Webster, ^ 
Femand Bonanomi, 
Genevieve Phillips, 
Ruth narrower. 

Thomas Chalmers School: 
Elsie Emma Greubel. 

Chase School: 
Elsa G. Seek, 
Mabel V. Seek. 

Chicago Lawn School: 
Virginia Ekstrand, 
Walter Rodie. 

Clarke School: 

Ada K Heyman, 
Grace M. McCarthy, 
Josephine R. Kosatka. 

Henry Clay School: 

Perry Adolph Hallberg. 

Colman School: 
Emma Schuler, 
Lillian Hylander. 

Columbus School: 
George C. Kubitz, 
Dagmar C. M. Olien. 



John C. Coonley School: 
Harry A. Olin, 
Clara A. EUersdorfer, 
Ellenore J. Lund. 

Cooper School: 

Anna P. Ziolkowska. 

Daniel J. Corkery School: 
George F. Sellers. 

Cornell School: 

Florence M. Vomholt, 
Elizabeth K. Boe. 

John Crerar School: 

H. Eugene Pengilly. 

Cummings School: 

Florence A. Wink. 

George Wm. Curtis School: 
Renaldo Skogh, 
Annie Ekman, 
Joseph De Young. 

Dante School: 
Ida Levin. 

Charles R. Darwin School: 
Edith Tetzlaff, 
Bertha Conberger, 
Jennie Johnson. 

George Dewey School: 
Marjory M. McGilp, 
Henry Matimore, 
Frank Mays, 
Ira Soper, 
Carrie Smith. 

Jas. R. Doolittle, Jr., School; 
Jesse A. Harris, 
Grace Phillips, 
Miriam D. Rabb. 

Dore School: 
Joseph Puhr, 
Annie C. Scarsi. 

Douglas School: 
Arnold R. Baar, 
Addison W. Evans, 
Garrett B. Jamei. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Jefferson School: 
Kathryu V. Joy, 
Isaac Van Gxx>ve, 
MolUe M. Slott. 

Jefferson Park School: 
Louise Artelt, 
Carrie J. Schultz. 

Jenner School: 

Thomas F. Lyons, 
John C. Lyons. 

fYank J. Jirka School: 
Elizabeth Nienhuis. 

Jones School: 

Mandel Waldman. 

Jungman School: 
Frank Frish. 

Keith School: 

Grace L. Johnson. 

Kenwood School: 
Muriel Bent, 
Frank G. Parker, 
Katherine Burritt. 

Kershaw School: 
Isabelle Jarvis, 
Grace Finnegan, 
Nellie Perkins. 

King School: 

Lawrence Kester. 

Kinzie School: 

Evelyn E. Schramm. 

Knickerbocker School: 
Edith E. Cox, 
Esther A. Dempsey, 
Simon Weinbei^er. 

Komensky School: 
Inez L. Ponshe. 

Kosciusko School: 

Angela S. Danielewicz. 

Charles Kozminski School: 
Lottie Gottschalk, 
Esther Nanscawen. 



La Fayette School: 
Martha H. Radtke, 
Elsie M. Knop, 
Roy O. Nereim, 
Henrietta Bielenberg, 
Dorathea Zitzmann, 
Ebba Ohberg. 

Lake Grammar School: 
Edith M. I. Kerr, 
Helen T. Ford. 

Langland School: 
Cornell Olson, 
Amelia Horlacher. 

La Salle School: 

Edwin W. Schillo, 
Clara W. Arends, 
Susan J. Spaulding. 

Victor F. Lawson School: 
Lillian R. Grassel, 
Edith R. Moffat. 

Lewis-Champlin School: 
Chester Sharon Bell, 
Nellie McCormick, 
Iphigenia Coles. 

Arthur A. Libby School: 
Johanna M. Bergkvist, 
Mary Magdalena Dreier, 
Grace Pearl Wilson. 

Lincoln School: 

Jennie Thyra Gylden, 
Louise S. S€uil, 
Olive Louise Hagley, 
Florence Martin, 
Marjorie Strassen, 
Mildred May. 

linne School: 

Emma Lehmann, 
Hattie Mandelkow. 

Logan School: 

Julia Hallberg, 
Lottie Johnson, 
Signe C. Anderson, 
Emma C. Anderson. 

Longfellow School: 
Charles Tourek, 
Emma Steiner. 
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Lowell School: 

G. Herbert Thompson, 
Olai Henriksen. 

James Madison School: 
Helen E. Wenstrom, 
Iforgaret J. Tingley. 

lianierre School: 
Ella SiedBchlag. 

Horace Mann School: 
Nellie F. Gushing, 
Florence A. Bell, 
Effie P. Kiddie. 

Marquette School: 
May Blodgett, 
Arthur Jacobs, 
Zella Arnold, 
Cornelia Pierce, 
Rose Scheinman. 

J. L. Marsh School: 
Herbert Hansen. 

John Marshall School: 
W. Harry Millar, 
Pauline Strode, 
Lloyd Benedict. 

McAllister School: 
William Wendt. 

McClellan School: 

Francis O. McCarthy, 
Anton J. Hutter, 
William J. Haab. 

McCosh School: 
Iva H. Jones, 
Gametta E. Tibbs, 
Earl K. Darrow. 

John McLaren School: 
Rebecca Stem, 
Clara Hampton, 
Tillie J. Kent, 
Irene M. Molyneaux, 
Bessie H. Berman, 
Bert White. 



McPherson School: 
Alice E. McMillan, 
Corinne M. Patoille, 
Nora Quin, 
Miles Standish Gates. 

MedUl School: 

Ada Rupprecht, 
Lucy Edelstein. 

Ellen Mitchell School: 
Mary Bates, 
Irma Pauline Zickler, 
Hattie Mabel Flanigan. 

Montefiore School: 
Pearl M. Dennis, 
Rose Izzi. 

Bemhard Moos School: 
Anna M. Johnson. 

Morris School: 

Hattie Leiferman, 
Marta E. Wells, 
Victor A. Christianson. 

Moseley School: 
Loel Adams, 
Marie Kathryn Madsen. 

Motley School: 

Margaret H. Pedersen, 
Albert P. Theophile, 
Alva L. Seastrom. 

Mulligan School: 

Louise Wiederkehr, 
Frank Liebich, 
Loretta Condon. 

Henry H. Nash School: 
Elfrida J. Peterson, 
Helen L. Jordan. 

Louis Nettelhorst School: 
George P. Griffith, 
Ruth A. Ederer, 
Helen Williams, 
Bessie M. Ackhoff. 

Newberry School: 
Henry C Porsche, 
Alfred Borchers. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Wm. Penn Nixon School: 
Carrie M. Kelgard, 
Ethel £. Sandstrom, 
Bessie M. Johnson, 
Rosie Poggensee, 
Frank H. Booth. 

Norwood Park School: 
Annie Watt. 

Oakland School: 

Florence Rothermal, 
Helen 0. Wheeler. 

Oak Ridge School: 
Donald B. Prather, 
Alison S. Aitken. 

Qgden School: 

Ralph Johnson, 
Helen A. M. Raedel, 
Bertha M. Sulf er. 

James Otis School: 
Minnie Schimberg, 
David Doxtator, 
Walter D. Johnson, 
Selma Victoria Anderson, 
Carl B. Christoffersen. 

OToole School: 

Sarah J. Purdon. 

Parkman School: 

Esther M. Carlson, 
Mamie A. Sesterhenn, 
Eva L. Keebler. 

Park Manor School: 
Lucy Kubicek. 

Parkside School: 
Mabel Williard. 

Peabody School: 

Murtin Fenneberg. 

Pickard School: 

Caroline D. Kindt, 
Dora H. Range, 
Olga M. Hein. 

Preseott School: 
Sarah Dunleayy, 
William Schlake, 
Ernie Wirth. 



Pullman School: 

Elizabeth Muths, 
Millioent Hoffman. 

Hermann Raster School: 
Grace N. Hosmer, 
Edith L. Grossman. 

Ravenswood School: 
Frances P. Keating, 
Basil D. Slattery, 
Mary Pomerene, 
Eda J. Linde. 

Ray School: 

Elizabeth Howland WebsteTi 
Camilla D. Clark, 
Eugenia Frances Ruff^ 
Cecilia Russell. 

Raymond School: 
Katie Silverman, 
Mary S. Allison, 
Mabel C. Anderson, 
William J. Grassby. 

Rogers School: 

Sophie Stitzberg. 

Rose Hill School: 
Albert Paschke. 

Ryerson School: 
Stella G. Biel, 
Anna M. A. Lutzen, 
Grace E. Cornwall, 
Alice T. Tessen. 

Scammon School: 

Edith M. WhoweU, 
Sadie Shapiro, 
Clara M. Svenson. 

Scanlan School: 

Jeanette E. Johnson, 
Fred P. Jacobitz. 

Schiller School: 
Mary 0. Vahl, 
William Thomssen. 

Winfield Scott Schley School: 
Frank Sachtleben, 
Henry J. Meyn. 
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Qeorge Schneider School: 
Frank Fahlenstein, 
Florence Renner. 

Walter Scott School: 
Henry W. Pond, 
Bemice T. Harting, 
Charles Francis Pearce. 

Seward School: 

Francis A. Giblin, 
Elizabeth A. Kasal. 

James A. Sexton School: 
Richard Palmquist. 

Sheldon School: 
A. Louise Hoist, 
Vera C. Fife. 

Mark Sheridan School: 
Robert E. Simpson, 
Ayis L. Rogers. 

Phil Sheridan School: 
Hazel SulUvan, 
Nellie Foster. 

Sherman School: 

Isabelle Kennedy. 

Sherwood School: 

William H. Sexton, 
James T. Wylie, 
Mabel W. Wallgren, 
Florence E. Thomas, 
Warren J. Molitor. 

Shields School: 

Alyina F. Busse, 
IVieda Schillinger. 

Skinner School: 

Eyalynne Renschler, 
Elizabeth A. Southwick, 
Helena E. Hewitt, 
Mary T. Ck)llins. 

John M. Smyth School: 
Sadie B. Misrac. 

John Spry School: 
. Carola Rust, 
Harriet Rezab, 
Cornelia Reichenbaum. 



Stony Island Avenue School: 
Fern E. Each. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe School: 
Marion E. Waugh, 
Frances Philippina Nahm. 

Wm. E. Sullivan School: 
Hannah A. Johnson, 
Mae M. Driscoll, 
Reinhart Behrens. 

Sumner School: 
Olive I. Schied, 
Bernard N. Benson, 
Janet B. Thomson, 
Claude Whitney, 
Berenice L. Miller. 

David Swing School: 
Amanda Herzog. 

Talcott School: 

Lena Posthuma, 
Margaret Oummings, 
Annie Johnson, 
Louis J. Olsen. 

Taylor School: 
Lucy F. Blank. 

Tennyson School: 
William P. KeUy. 

George H. Thomas School: 
Elsie Martinee Baenteli 

J. N. Thorp School: 

Bertha Katherine Giese, 
Adellie L. M. Dehlin. 

Throop School: 

Joseph F. Jaros. 

Tilden School: 

Ethel May Bishop. 

Tilton School: 
Ella I. Otto, 
Henry 6. Webb, 
Mattie M. Kendall. 

Van Vlissingen School: 
William Burk, 
Anna Anderson, 
Alice C. Brennan. 
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FUBUC SCHOOLS. 



Von Humboldt Sdbool: 
IdM, PreTolild, 
Gkdyi Boetiig, 
Aliee E. Jofamon, 
Lawrmoe Wftlih, 
Esther Lindberg, 
EtUier Janson, 
Con. JSMm, 
Louise Tonnesen, 
Ifortimer Young. 

J Ames Wads worth School: 
Dan Falrman, 
Karie Hussej, 
Lily Wennert>lad, 
ICabel Weston. 

Walsh School: 

Emily M. ELopriva, 
Hattie Summers. 

Ward School: 

Agnes £. Jackson, 
Julia B. Edwins, 
Annie Kloud. 

Washbume School: 
Dora Gold, 
Bessie Cutler, 
Edward Hartenfeld, 
Alice Solomon, 
Sam Dessent, 
Bennie Goodstein. 

Washington School: 
Harold A. Ramser, 
Marguerite M. McKinley. 



Webster School: 
DaTid Ha^und, 
ICabel McKay. 

Wells School: 

Hattie H. Brendt, 
Mildred L. Houghton, 
Leroy C. Parman, 
Arthur J. Wesman, 
Leonard F. Zief^er, 

D. S. Wentworth School: 
Marie Caroline Gagel, 
Grace A. A. Amdt. 

West Pullman School: 

Chaunoey B. Andrews, 
Walter H. Peterson. 

Whittier School: 
Thyra H. Hoyer, 
lillian S. L. Schula, 
Rose E. S. Jaeger. 

Wicker Park School: 
Bertha R. Rusnak, 
Mildred Benson, 
Alwin Ehrhardt. 

Frances K Willard School: 
Geraldine R Bevis, 
Selma L. Kahn, 
Clarence H. Weil. 

Richard Yates School: 
Vanda Hodzenska, 
Lyle Jackson, 
Hattie Hansen, 
Doris A. Davey, 
Raymond C. Olmstead, 
Harry R. Hansen. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 



PRESIDENTS ANNUAL REPORT 



To the Members of the Board of Education : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — I have the honor to submit to 
you my report of the progress and condition of the schools for 
the year ending June 30, 1905. 

The progress of the year, especially along the line of addi- 
tional school accommodations, is notable. 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The following is an extract from the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools for 1901-1902 : 

"In a rapidly growing city like Chicago, the problem of furnishing 
school accommodations for the children recurs constantly. The most sldU* 
ful planning will not provide permanently for the needs of the city. It 
will doubtless continue to be necessary from time to time to abandon 
school buildings which once stood in populous districts, later given over to 
great industrial establishments, and to construct new buildings in sections 
which, gradually or suddenly, have become centers of a large population. 
The extension of an electric car line for a mile or two, or an improvement 
in the suburban service of a steam railroad, may build up a district in a 
few months. The encroachment of factories on residence districts is slower, 
but in certain parts of the city is proceeding steadily. It is unneoessaiy 
to speak of the vaguer influences which in some lo<»lities cause the dis- 
placement of a wealthy by a less prosperous class, and a consequent change 
from commodious separate houses to crowded tenements. 

It will not do, however, to postpone attending to the needs of a section 
of the dty until the permanence of the population is assured. It must 
not only be possible, but convenient, for eveiy chUd in the dty to attend 
school. If there is no certainty of a need for a permanent school building, 
a place must be rented for the time being.** 
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For several years there has been enough money to construct 
what school houses have been found necessary from time to 
time. The changes in population in a city like Chicago are so 
rapid and uncertain that the construction of school buildings can 
not possibly be made to follow the movement of population with- 
out some interval of time. As soon as it can be determined that a 
sudden growth in some section of the city is likely to be perma- 
nent, steps are at once taken to provide new school accommo- 
dations for the children of the district But it takes more 
than a few weeks to secure this reasonable assurance that accom- 
modations will continue to be needed, to investigate the local 
conditions so as to learn the probable center of population, to 
select a site accordingly, to obtain the concurrence of the City 
Council in the purchase of the site and the erection of a building, 
to secure the site by condemnation proceedings in the courts, 
and finally to erect a modem, sanitary, fireproof school building. 
During all this time the children of the district must not be 
neglected, even for a day. The rule of the Board of Education 
requiring that "all children who are otherwise qualified shall at 
all times be entitled to admission within one day after applica- 
tion is made" is faithfully carried out. Until the new building is 
ready, arrangements must be made to house some of the children 
temporarily in rented buildings, or to put some of them tempo- 
rarily in half-day divisions. When it becomes necessary to rent 
rooms, every effort is made to secure good accommodations and 
to put the rooms in the best condition possible. The half-day 
division means simply this: that a group of young children, 
practically all of them pupils of the first grade, attend school 
three hours a day instead of four and a quarter hours, as most 
other first grade pupils do. The pupils in a double division are 
always in charge of two teachers, instead of one, and, consid- 
ering the age of the pupils and the fact that they get twice as 
much individual attention as other first grade pupils, it is believed 
that they do not suffer any very great disadvantage. However, 
the number of rented rooms and half-day divisions is kept as 
small as possible. The appended table will show how great an 
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advance in this respect has been made in the last twelve years. 
In 1894-95, the deficiency in accommodations amounted to one 
hundred and twenty-seven for every thousand pupils of total 
membership. Now the deficiency amounts to fifty-one for every 
thousand. In the former year, for every one hundred pupils 
of total membership $44.58 was paid by the Board for the 
rental of school rooms. This year the rental per hundred pupils 
is just about one-third of that sum. While the total member- 
ship of the elementary schools has increased from 159,913 to 
218486 in twelve years, the amount paid for the rental of rooms 
has decreased from $7i>294.35 to $32,674.55 in the same time. 
The membership has increased by thirty-seven per cent, in the 
last twelve years, but the amount paid for rental of school rooms 
has decreased by fifty-four per cent. The pupils of the ele- 
mentary schools of Chicago have never been so well or so 
amply accommodated as they are today, and all this improvement 
has benefited the teacher at the same time. When we give a class 
of pupils a comfortable and pleasant place to work in, we are 
also giving the teacher a comfortable and pleasant place to work 
in. The money spent for a new building does not decrease the 
fund from which the teacher's salary is paid, but every dollar 
paid for rental comes out of the educational or salary fund, and 
every dollar saved from rental is a dollar saved for the educa- 
tional work. In another way, too, the great reduction of the 
past few years in the number of pupils in rented branches and 
in double divisions has helped the educational fund, for the 
number of pupils per teacher in either one is smaller than the 
average for the rest of the school system, and the closing of 
branches and half-day divisions has made it possible to get 
along with fewer teachers, and, incidentally, to pay them 
higher salaries. 

The problem of constructing enough new buildings to house 
the ever-increasing host of school children presents itself in an- 
other phase. 

Every time a new school building is voted, the Board of 
Education must make a guess. It is beyond human power ta 
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say with certainty a year in advance that when a new twenty- 
two room building is completed there will be a thousand pupils 
to occupy it. Some margin must be allowed. Even if the 
exact number of rooms could be calculated in advance, it would 
be unwise to construct a building so precisely suited to the 
immediate needs of a district that within a year some of the 
pupils would have to be relegated to rented branches or half-day 
divisions. When a new building is determined upon, it should 
be large enough to supply the needs of the district for a reason- 
able time, at least for a short term of years. Thus it may easily 
happen that one or two rooms of a new twenty-two room build- 
ing may be unoccupied for a year or two. They will soon be 
needed, and it is difficult to add such a small number of sittings 
after a building is once constructed. Far better is it at the start to 
make a reasonable provision for growth. 

It is true also that old school buildings in certain districts 
often contain vacant rooms. For years these schools were full, 
but the gradual encroachment of factories drove out part of 
the population, and now the buildings are too large for the 
number of pupils in attendance. No one could forecast this 
drift of population, and, even if it had been known that in time 
these schools would have a vacant room or two, it would have 
been inexcusable to leave the children for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years without proper accommodation, on the plea that after 
that time a smaller building would be large enough. 

The table given herewith shows in detail the accommodations 
of every school in the city and the provision made for growth. 
Any person who has been familiar with the situation in Chicago 
will recognize at once that the Board of Education has never 
been nearer a solution of the problem than at present The 
buildings now under construction, together with the buildings 
which have been ordered by the Board of Education, will furnish 
seats for all the public school pupils of the city with the exception 
of a very small number who, on account of special conditions, 
must be provided for temporarily in rented quarters. A study 
of the table will show that apart from a few districts, like the 
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Froebel and Hammond school districts, where, in spite of special 
efforts to keep up, the Board of Education has been unable to 
supply enough acconunodations, the seating now arranged for 
will be amply sufficient for all the pupils of the city. There will 
remain a ^nall number of branches, remote from the main build- 
ing, such as the Forest Glen Branch of the Jefferson Park 
School, which is situated in a small settlement north of the river, 
or the branch of the Burnside School, which is in a small section 
shut in by railroad tracks and inconvenient of access to the 
main building. It is likely, however, that in the future the 
pupils of all these branches will be housed in buildings spe- 
cially constructed for school purposes and owned by the Board 
of Education. 

The portable school building should no longer be considered 
as an experiment Thirty-eight of these buildings have already 
been ordered. A portable building, seating forty-eight pupils, 
offers a convenient and satisfactory method of providing for a 
small surplus of pupils. For example, a building with fifteen 
hundred seats may happen in one year to have a surplus of forty 
or forty-five pupils. It is impossible to know whether or not 
this excess of pupils will continue; but, pending the settlement 
of this question, a portable building which can be moved and 
put in position in a day or two will take care of all pupils 
who are not provided for in the main building. 

The work of the year 1904-05 was interrupted seriously by 
the death of Mr. Thorp, who, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds, was most closely in touch with the whole 
situation and had the details most in hand. In spite of this 
setback, however, the task of providing all the school children of 
the city with proper acconunodations is nearer fulfillment now 
than at any other time in the history of the city. 

During the past few years, more attention than formerly has 
been given to play. The city has developed rapidly ; neighboring 
lots formerly used for playgrounds have been covered with build- 
ings. The school accommodations became inadequate and it was 
found necessary to cover school 3rards intended for playgrounds 
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with additions to buildings, until in many cases there was little 
space left for play excepting in the streets. 

Additional grounds have been purchased, or are in process of 
being purchased, adjoining nearly one hundred of the older 
schools, at an estimated cost of $i/xx>,ooo. While in some cases 
this newly acquired land is for additions to buildings, in all 
cases some is being secured for playgrounds. Fifteen new sites 
have been purchased within the past two years, at an estimated 
cost of $276,000. In the purchase of new sites, the question of 
playgrounds adjoining the buildings to be erected has been 
considered. As new school buildings are so planned that when 
completed they will contain twenty-six rooms, each new site 
purchased should have an area of at least 65,000 square feet* 

The following table will show the condition of new build- 
ings and additions to old buildings on June 30, 1905 : 

New Buildingi tod Additioni in Process of Construction or for wliidi 

Contracts Are Let. 

Rooms. Seats. Est Cost. 

New bnfldings 10 198 9,504 $1,520,000 

Additions 4 38 1,824 322,000 

Totals 14 236 11,328 $1,842,000 

New Bvildings Anthorised, for Which PUns Are in Preptxmtion. 

Rooms. Seats. Est. Cost. 

Buildings 16 274 12,576 $2,175,000 

Additions 8 141 6,768 1,837,000 

Totals 24 415 19,344 $3,512,000 

A good deal of attention has been given to the order in which 
new buildings and additions to old buildings should be erected. 
All the more needy places in each district have been presented 
and discussed carefully. The chief points considered in recom- 
mending the order in which new buildings should be constructed, 
have been: 

First — ^Number of children attending school but one-half day. 

Second — ^Number of children in rented branches. ^ 

Third— Number of ehfldren in badly constructed buildings. ^^ 
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In three cases — the Marsh, Warren, and Oglesby — ^the condi- 
tion of the old buildings and their location in the districts to be 
accommodated were such that it was thought best to recommend 
new sites as well as new buildings. 

PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 

To relieve the congested condition of several schools and to 
care for children during the erection of new buildings, 42 portable 
buildings have been recommended. Of these 26 have been 
completed or are in process of construction, at an estimated cost 
of $52,000, furnishing accommodations for 1,248 pupils. Twelve 
have been authorized and plans are in preparation at an esti- 
mated cost of $24,000, furnishing accommodations for 576 chil- 
dren. Four others have been recommended at an estimated cost 
of $8,000, furnishing accommodations for 192 children. This 
last recommendation has not yet received the concurrence of the 
City Council. 

In all of the new buildings planned and in twelve of the 
additions to old buildings, assembly halls on the first floor are 
being provided, and so constructed that a gymnasium may be 
added above at some future time. 

Within the year, the Board of Education has provided that 
all playgrounds shall be open from eight o'clock in the morning 
until five in the afternoon every day in the week except on Sun- 
days. Permission has been given some ladies of the North Side 
interested in children's playgrounds to put apparatus in the 
Schiller School yard for the benefit of the children in that vicinity. 
The ladies are to provide a care-taker. 

It was further decided to open the school buildings for two 
evenings a year for meetings of teachers and parents of the 
school district In the past the organizations of parents have been 
compelled to bear the cost of opening the school buildings on such 
occasions, but under the present regulation the Board of Educa- 
tion assumes this expense. 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDnrGS. 

New Building;8 and Additions in Process of ConstroctUm or to Which 

Contracts Have Been Let. All, Including the Addltioiis (Xzotpt 

the Portable Buildings), Will Have Assembly Halls. 

No. of No. of Cost of Est Cost 
New Buildings. Rooms. Seats. Site. of Building. 

Altgeld School, 

7l8t and Loomis SU 26 1^248 $ 6^13 $175,000 

Beabubien (Jefferson Park) School, 

N. 52d and Winnemac Aves 12 576 5,100 125,000 

Copernicus School, 

60th and Throop Sts 20 960 8,515 150,000 

Davis School, 

39th St. and Sacramento Ave... 12 576 7,003 125,000 

Graham School, 

45th St. and Union Ave 26 1,248 38,920 175,000 

Harvard School, 

75th St. and Harvard Ave 12 576 3,003 125,000 

Monroe School, 

Schubert and Monticello Aves.. 26 1,248 12,103 170,000 

McCormick School, 

27th and Sawyer Ave 26 1,248 8,003 175,000 

May School, 

Congress St. and 50th Ave 12 576 Site owned 125,000 

Whitney School, 

West 28th St. and 4l9t Ct 26 1,248 6,500 175,000 

Additions. 

Blaine School, 

Janssen St. and Grace Ave 13 624 8,603 100,000 

Cameron School, 

Potomac and Monticello Aves ... 7 336 3d floor add. 40,000 

Nixon School, 

N. 42d and Dickens Aves 12 576 11,288 100,000 

Smyth School, 

13th St, near Waller St 6 288 14,003 82,000 

Portable Schools. 
Twenty-six portable buildings 26 1,248 52,000 

Totals 262 12,576 *$120,854 $1,804,000 

Total estimated cost of sites and buildings 2,023,854 

^Estimated. 
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New Buildings Authorized by the Board for Which Contracts Have Not 

Tet Been Awarded. 

No. of No. of Est. Cost 

Rooms. Seats. of Building. 
Bowmanville School, 

Winona St. and Lincoln Ave 12 576 $ 125,000 

Campbell Ave. and Iowa St 12 576 125,000 

Chicago Lawn School, 

65th St. and Hamlin Ave 12 576 125,000 

Jenner School, 

85 Oak St 12 576 100,000 

Kenmore and Wilson Aves 26 1,248 175,000 

Key School, 

Ohio St. and North Park Ay. . 12 576 125,000 

Lloyd School, 

N. 49th and Dickens Aves 12 576 125,000 

Marsh School, 

98th St. and Exchange Ave. . • • 12 576 125,000 

Moos School, 

California and Wabansia AirM., 26 1,248 175,000 

Nobel School, 

N. 41st Ave. and Hirsch Sft...», 26 1,248 175,000 

Qglesby School, 

78th and Green Sts 12 576 125,000 

Penn School, 

16th St. and Hamlin Ave 26 1,248 175,000 

Pullman School, 

113th St. and Pullman Ave 26 1,248 125,000 

Rose Hill School, 

Granville and Perry Sts 12 576 125,000 

Shields School (branch), 

51st St. and Oakley Ave 12 576 125,000 

Warren School, 

Jackson Park Ave. and 93d St 12 576 125,000 

Additions. 
Audubon School, 

Cornelia and Hoyne Aves 432 75,000 

Bryant School, 

41st Ct., near 13th St 12 576 115,000 

Ooonley School, 

Belle Plaine Ave. and Leavitt St 2 06 15,000 

Cornell School, 

75th St and Drexel Ave 12 676 116,000 
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No. of 
Rooms. 

Dante School, 

Desplaines and Forquer Sis 

Hamilton School, 

Ck)melia Aye., near Manhfield Ave. ... 3 
Hedges School, 

48th St. and Winchester Ave 12 

Henry School, 

Eberly and Cullom Aves 6 

Holmes School, 

Morgan St, near Garfield Boul 9 

Jackson School, 

Sholto and Better Sts 10 

Jungman School, 

18th and Nutt Sts 10 

MediU School, 

14th PI., near Throop St 6 

Otis School, 

Armour St., near Grand Ave 12 

Rogers School, 

West 13th St, near Throop St 18 

Stowe School, 

Wabansia Ave. and Ballou St 2 

Van Vlissingen School, 

108th PI. and Wentworth Ave 12 

Sixteen Portable Buildings 16 



No. of 


EstOort 


Seats. 


of Building. 


288 


75,000 


144 


22,000 


576 


125,000 


288 


75,000 


432 


95,000 


480 


90,000 


480 


90,000 


288 


55,000 


576 


125,000 


864 


150,000 


06 


15,000 


576 


100,000 


768 


32,000 



Totals 419 20,112 $3,544,500 

Estimated cost of sites 315,000 



Total cost (estimated) of sites and buildings $3,859,500 

PLAYGROUNDS AND ADDITIONS TO SITES. 

Some of these have already been secured by condemna- 
tion proceedings, and the others are in process of condemna- 
tion. The list includes all authorized by the Board during the 
school years 1903-4 and 1904-6, except those listed elsewhere 
in connection with new buildings and additions authorized to 
be built. 
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Those marked * have been acquired already by condemnaticm 
proceeding^. 
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Bstlmatad ArMi» 
flqnmre FMt 



Andersen 15,950 

Audubon 14,514 

Bancroft 6,250 

Bass 36.704 

Beale 18^500 

Bismarck 26»600 

Brentano 15,250 

Bowmanville 50,660 

Brownell 25,760 

Bryant 21,875 

Burley 34^46 

Burns 12,400 

Byford 16,616 

Cameron 16,000 

^Carpenter 8,753 

*Colman 9,600 

Columbus 28,768 

Coonley 27,900 

Cornell 23,250 

♦Darwin 24,500 

Dewcv 8,580 

Douglas 18,750 

♦Drake 35,400 

♦Drummond 21,125 

♦Earle 52,700 

♦Emmet 30,625 

Fallon 6,250 

Farren 15,360 

♦Felsenthal 12,500 

Field 25,025 

Franklin 13,200 

Fuller 6,930 

Froebel 9,450 

•Garfield 18,301 

♦Gladstone 25,000 

Goethe 9,282 

Goodrich 18,300 

Greeley 9,000 

Greene 6,400 

Gresham 12,222 

Hamline 18,228 



School. 



Estimated Area, 
Square Feet 

Harrison 12,560 

Hammond 31,250 

Healy 28,125 

♦Howe 26,600 

Howland 26,784 

Jirka 17,856 

Kershaw 23,288 

Knickerbocker 3,100 

Kozminski 23,700 

Logan 19,000 

Mayor 36,300 

♦Mitchell 7,300 

Montefiore 13,456 

♦Morris 13,068 

Motley 6,624 

McClellan 12,500 

Nash 36,000 

Newberry 9,176 

Oglesby 59,620 

♦Parkman 7,245 

♦Pulaski 20,000 

Raymond 1,716 

Scanlan 9,000 

Schley 18,626 

Schneider 26,784 

Scott 9,500 

Seward 30,008 

Sheridan, Phil 13,800 

♦Sumner 27;il9 

Talcott 30,008 

Tennyson 15,000 

Thomas 12^00 

Von Humboldt 15,625 

Ward 12,772 

Washbume 15,625 

Wentworth 37^00 

♦Willard 19,500 

Yates 3,125 

Total estimated area. . 1,549321 
Total estimated cost. $1,000,000 



Total area about 36 acres, or an average of about one-half acre for 
each school. 

Note: — ^A calculation of the cost of additions to sites condemned for 
the last two years, shows that the average cost has been about 62 cents 
a square foot for such additions. 
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DETAILED STATEMENT SHOWING SCHOOL ACCOIIMODATIONS AT 

DATE — JUNE 80, 1909. 

Column 1 — Name of the tcbool. 

Column 2 — Total number of seats In Iralldlnss owned by the Board, not In- 
cluding kindergarten chain. 

Column 8 — Total membership (elementary) at the close of May, 1906, not In- 
cluding pupils In kindergartens. 

Column 4 — ^Total number of pupils In rented rooms at the close of May, 1909, 

not Including pupils In kindergartens. 

Column 6 — Total number of pupils In half-day divisions at the close of May* 
j 1906, not including pupils in kindergartens. 

Column 6 — ^Total number of additional seats needed to provide all the pupUa 

with whole-day accommodations in buildings owned by the Board ; 
that Is, the sum of Column 4 and half of Column 6. 

Column 7 — Have the accommodations called for in Column 6 been arranged for, 

either in buildings now being constructed, or in buildings ordered 
by the Board of Education? 

(1) (2) (8) (4) (6) (6) (7) 

Pupils Pupils 
School. Seats. Membership, in Rented Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Rooms. Divisloas. Lacking, for? 

Adams 1,098 1,018 84 42 Yea 

Previous to the present school year there were no half- 
day divisions at the Adams. The extra pupils will be 
taken care of by the twelve-room addition to the Jenner 
School, ordered by the Board. 

Agassis 1,802 

Alcott 1,267 

Anderson 1,600 

Armour 864 

Arnold 1,176 

Auburn Park 878 

Audubon 1,206 1,121 91 46 Tes 



I ,* 



1,141 





1,088 





1,866 





794 





986 





886 





1,121 


91 46 


om addition to the Audubon has be< 
rd. 


408 





1,189 





846 





604 





1,883 


204 188 298 



* 



by the Board. 

Austin Grammar. .. . 481 

Avondale 1,805 

Bancroft 984 

Barnard 1,022 

Bass 1,169 1,883 204 188 298 Tes 

The Altgeld (twenty-six rooms) and the Copernicus 
(twenty rooms), both nearly finished, will entirely re- 
lieve the Bass from overcrowding. 

Beale 1,660 1,870 846 101 897 Tes 

The Copernicus (twenty rooms), nearly ready, will en- 
tirely relieve the Beale from overcrowding. 
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Pupils Pupils 

School. Seats. Membership. In Rented Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Rooms. Divisions. Lacking, for? 

Beldler 776 641 

Beldlng 1,089 1.146 78 109 188 No 

Five years ago the Irving Park school district Included 
an area of ten square miles, supplied by one main school 
and Its branches. In the last four years two new school 
buildings of twelve rooms each have been constructed 
In the district; a six-room addition to one already has 
been built, and a second six-room addition ordered by the 
Board ; a six-room addition to the other has been ordered 
by the Board; a new building has been ordered for the 
Irving Park school, and a site has been ordered for a new 
building at Grace street and Albany avenue (twelve 
rooms) ; a portable school has been ordered by the 
Board for the Mcmtrose Branch. It Is probable that the 
two rented rooms on Lawrence avenue will be needed 
for some time for the younger children of that sectl<m; 
this branch Is in a new building constructed especially 
for the purpose and leased by the Board. 

Bismarck 1,108 1,118 101 61 Yes 

The Monroe School (twenty-six rooms), which will be 
ready January 1, 1906, will relieve the Bismarck. A 
portable building has been ordered. 

Blaine 1,208 1,168 191 96 Tea 

A nine-room addition with assembly hall has been or- 
dered, which, with the division of the present assembly 
liall into class rooms, will provide thirteen new rooms* 

Bowmanvllle 820 884 78 56 106 Yea 

A new twelve-room building for this school has been 
ordered. 

Bradwell 975 824 

Bralnard 810 624 

Brenan 750 595 

Brentano 1,845 1,378 209 105 Yes 

An addition to the present site has been ordered, for 
the purpose of enlarging the building. A portable build- 
ing has been ordered. 

Brown 1,130 1,138 96 48 No 

The school population in the Brown district is grad- 
ually diminishing, and it does not seem wise to make 
permanent provision for taking care of the present slight 
excess of the number of pupils over the number of seats. 

Brownell 614 498 

Bryant 1,125 1,269 816 158 Yes 

A twelve-room addition has been ordered by the Board. 
Two portable buildings have been ordered. 
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Pupils Pupils 
School. Seats. Membership, in Rented Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Rooms. Dlyisiona. Lacking, for? 
Burke 685 585 85 48 Tea 

As the number of seats is fifty greater than the num- 
ber of pupils, it is clear that the half-day diyision In the 
school is only temporary. 

Burley 1,211 1,088 

Bums 1,646 1,754 104 206 207 Yea 

The overcrowding here will be completely reliCTed by 
the new Whitney School (twenty-six rooms) and the new 
McCormick School (twenty-six rooms). 

Burnside 788 790 78 78 No 

A branch of the Burnside must be retained to take care 
of a small section hemmed in on all sides by tracks and 
remote from the main building. The younger children 
cannot go from this part of the district to the main 
building. 

Burr 2,027 1.948 107 64 Yes 

These pupils will be taken care of in the new building 
of the Kosciusko School (twenty-six rooms). 

Burroughs 825 907 266 266 Yes 

The new Nathan S. Davis School (twelve rooms), now 
under way, will completely relieve the Bnrrouglis. 

Byford 482 501 40 20 Yes 

A ten-room addition to the Byford has been ordered 
by the Board. 

Calhoun 1,816 1,062 

Cameron 1,290 1,297 102 97 161 Yea 

A seven-room addition to the main building has been 
ordered, and a site and a twenty-six room building (the 
Nobel School) have been ordered, to replace the Beaubien 
branch of the Cameron. 

Carpenter 1,658 1,370 96 48 Yea 

The Carpenter will be completely relieved by the new 
twenty-six room building for the Washington School, 
ordered by the Board. The twelve-room addition to the 
Otis School will also relieve the Carpenter. 

Carter 971 890 47 24 Yea 

As the number of seats is 81 greater than the number 
of pupils, it is clear that the half-day division in thla 
school is only temporary. 

Chalmers 950 728 

Chase 1,080 941 

Chicago Lawn 886 766 96 96 Yea 

An addition of twelve rooms has been ordered, and 
three portable buildings have been ordered. When these 
are constructed the children of the entire district, cov- 
ering many square miles, will be accommodated in build- 
ings owned by the Board. 
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Pupils Pupils 

8CBO0IU Seats. Membership, in Rented Half-Day Seats Arransed 

Rooma Diyislons. Lacking, for? 

Clarise 1.650 1,367 

Claj 403 887 70 86 No 

The population of the Clay district fluctuates. It is 
probable that there will be enough seats in September; 
if not, a portable building will be recommended. 

Colman 777 700 

Colnmbns 848 821 104 62 Yes 

A new twelve-room building has been ordered by the 
Board, at Campbell avenue and Iowa street This will 
completely relieve the Columbua 

Ooonley 1,115 1,078 94 47 Yes 

A two-room addition to the Coonley has been ordered 
by the Board. 

Cooper 1,242 1,086 

Corkery 417 700 276 276 Yes 

The new Whitney School (twenty-six rooms) will be 
ready January 1, and will completely relieve the Corkery. 

Cornell 076 872 

A new twelve-room building for the Cornell has been 
ordered. 

Crerar *. ^ 846 674 

Curtis 912 1,043 262 262 Yes 

A twelve-room addition to the Curtis, for high and ele- 
mentary purposes, has been ordered. 

Dante 1,659 1,569 ... 

A six-room addition to the Dante has been ordered by 
the Board. 

Darwin 1,245 1,272 194 97 Yes 

An addition to the present site of the Brentano has 
been ordered by the Board, for the purpose of enlarging 
the building. This will relieve the overcrowding at the 
Darwin. 

Dewey 1,322 1,045 

DooUttle 1,202 1,017 

Dore 1,080 978 

Douglas 1,242 1,098 

Drake 1,064 931 

Dmmmond 1,094 1,031 88 42 Yes 

A nine-room addition to the Dmmmond has been or- 
dered by the Board. 

Barle 1,207 1,228 206 108 Yes 

The new Copernicus School (twenty rooms), at Sixtieth 
and Throop streets, which is now under construction, will 
relieve the Barle completely. 
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Thia district [* ■teadllj* dlmlalsblng In Bchool popula- 
tion. Tbrec addlttooal clasa rooms will Im aTaJlable In 
tlw Tllden Scbool when tbe new crippled childrM's acbool 
on the West Sld« Is built, bnt It li probable ttiat no 
relief will be needed for the Bmeraon. 

Etnmat 922 MS o o 

Tbe constmcUoD of tbe new Haj School will maka It 
passible to close a branch of the Bmgnet which U In a 
bolldlDK owned by the Board. 

BriesBoo l,ise 054 

Braratt 1,036 781 

FUlon 1,119 1.618 

Ad addltlonsl roam wltl be available In tbe Pallon wbon 
the new crippled chlldr«m's sehool Is built 

Farrasnt 1.880 1.0D3 170 280 810 Tec 

Tbe oTercrowdlng of the Farrapit will be rellend 
completal; by three new twenty-slx-roon bolldlnca, tba 
UeConnlck, the Whitney, and the Pcnn. A portable 
bnltdlog has been ordered. 



1,016 



866 



Felsentbal 1,008 873 

B^mwood 426 2I>S 

Field 878 808 

FlBke D28 MO 

Forestvllle 1.266 1,168 D 

Th« Board has ordered the aisembl; ball cut np Into 
three class rooms, which will gl*e aecomnodatloa tot 144 

Poster 1,821 1,702 210 108 Tea 

Two portable balldlogi wbkb bave been ordered will 
take care of the sarplua pnplla at tbe Poster temporarllj. 
The twelve-room addition ordered for the Washbome and 
tbe Bli-room nildltion ordered for the Dante will pro- 
Tide ppnaanent relief. 

PranhUn 1.340 1,110 9 

Froebel 1.062 1,060 20B 108 No 

This la a district wblch has grown rapidly. Within 
two years a nine-room sddltloD to tbe Cooper School, 
nccom mods ting 432 puplle. and ft nlDe-room addition to 
llip rirkard. BccominodattDE 432 puplta, bare been tmllt. 
Tbese BchoolB are adjaceiit to tbe Froebel. but the latter 
la still crowded. A porUble bnlldlnK lus been ordered. 



778 



620 



Fuller 

Falton 1-0«D 1.131 , , „ 

A twelTs-room building has been ordered for tlie site 
St Flfty-flrst street and Oskley avenne, ]nat northwest of 
the Falton. A portable ballding has been ordered. 
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Pupils Pnpllft 
School. Seats. Membership. In Rented Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Rooma DlTlslona Lacking, for? 

Garfield 1,815 1^9 300 150 Yes 

The twelve-room addition ordered for the Washhame 
School will completely relieve the Garfield. A portable 
building has been ordered. 

Gladstone 873 889 '0 

Goethe 1,056 1,006 

Goldsmith 965 908 

Goodrich 1,831 1,290 92 46 Yes 

The double division at the Goodrich will be closed when 

the new ten-room addition to the Jackson School Is 

finished. 

Goudy 1,269 1,266 266 188 Yes 

The Board has ordered the construction of a new twen- 
ty-slz-room building at Kenmore and Sunnyslde ave- 
nues. A new twelve-room building has also been ordered 
for the Rosehlll School. These will relieve the Goudy 
completely. A portable building has been ordered for 
temporary relief. 

Graham 911 959 66 66 Yes 

The Board has ordered the construction of a new 

twenty-room building to replace the old Graham School, 
which was destroyed by fire. 

Grant 818 742 

Greeley 1,053 1,091 109 55 Yes 

The new twenty-slz-room building at Kenmore and 

Sunnyslde avenues, ordered by the Board, will relieve 

the Greeley completely. 

Greene 1,112 943 

Gresham 978 789 

Hamilton 1,171 1,062 

A three-room addition to the Hamilton has been or- 
dered. 

Hamllne 1,194 1,077 90 45 Yes 

The twelve-room addition to the Hedges School and the 
twelve-room addition to the Lake School will relieve the 
Hamllne completely. 

Hammond 996 1,040 276 188 Mo 

The district west of the Campbell avenue railroad 
tracks and south of the Fillmore street railroad tracks, 
extending to the Drainage Canal and to the city limits, 
has grown so fast In recent years that the Board of 
Education has been unable to keep pace. Within the past 
six years a new twenty-two-room building and a new 
twenty-six-room building have been opened In this dis- 
trict, and three new twenty-six-room buildings are now 
under way, but the Hammond Is still crowded. A port- 
able building has been ordered. 
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Pupils Pupils 
School. Seats. Membership, in Rented Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Booms. Dlyisions. Lacking, for? 

Hancock 813 588 

Hairison 1.615 1,512 101 101 No 

These 101 pupils are from the Italian section between 
Clark street and the rlyer, some blocks distant from the 
main building. It seems impossible to induce the people 
of this district to send their children to the main build- 
ing of the Harrison. 

Hartigan 577 407 

Harvard 279 383 80 80 Yea 

A new twelve-room building for the Harvard is now 
being constructed. 

Haven 1,100 791 

Hawthorne 1,200 1,193 170 85 Yea 

The half-day divisions at the Hawthorne will be taken 
care of when the Greeley School is relieved by the new 
twenty-siz-room building at Kenmore and Sunny side 
avenues, ordered by the Board. A portable building has 
been ordered. 

Hayes 763 667 

Headley 686 551 

Healy 1,880 1,817 

Hedges 818 763 

Hendricks 800 755 

Henry 750 735 89 45 Yea 

The Henry is a new building, but is already full. The 
Board has ordered a six-room addition to the Henry and 
a site for a new twelve-room building at Grace street and 
Albany avenue. 

Holden 1,504 1,309 ... 

Holmes 1,044 1,007 .84 84 Yes 

A twelve-room addition has been ordered by the 
Board. 

Howe 509 456 

Howland 1,118 1,136 79 40 Yes 

The new Penn School (twenty-six rooms) will relieve 
the Howland completely. 

Irving 810 726 

Irving Park 735 848 194 194 

A new high and elementary school has been ordered 
by the Board ; a portable building has been ordered placed 
at Byron and Forty-eighth avenues, and a second at the 
Graceland Branch. See also under the head of the Beld- 
Ing School. 

Jackson 1,021 1,055 217 109 Yea 

A ten-room addition to the Jackson has been ordered 
by the Board. Two portable buildings have been or- 
dered. 
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Pupils Papils 
School. Seats. Membership. In Baited Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Rooms. Dlylslons. Lacking, for? 

Jefferson 808 804 141 71 Yes 

The new bnlldlng of the Rogers School will relleye 
the Jefferson. A portable building has been ordered. 

Jefferson Park 860 460 154 164 No 

A new twelve-room building now In process of con- 
struction will accommodate all the pupils of the Jefferson 
Park district except a small number living north of the 
river, for whom, on account of the great distance, a 
branch will have to be maintained as at present 

Jenner 828 826 186 98 Yes 

A twelve-room addition to the Jenner has been ordered. 
A portable building has been ordered. 

Jlrka 1,176 1,108 106 63 Yes 

A twelve-room addition to the Jungman School, already 
ordered by the Board, will relieve the Jlrka. 

Jones 688 682 

Jnngman 1,170 1,166 

A twelve-room addition to the Jungman has been 
ordered by the Board. 



Keith 606 616 

Kenwood '516 448 

Kershaw 1,622 1,820 

Key 463 366 

A new twelve-room building has been ordered by the 
Board. 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 



King 870 703 

Kinzie 643 473 

Knickerbocker 061 826 

Komensky 1,546 1,483 210 105 Yes 

The over-crowding at the Komensky will be relieved 
by the new twelve-room addition to the Jungman School. 
A portable building has been ordered. 

Kosciusko 645 606 08 47 Yes 

A new site and a new twenty-six room building have 
been ordered by the Board. 

Kozmlnskl 063 831 

La Fayette 1,766 1,636 162 81 Yes 

The La Fayette will be relieved by the new twelve-room 
building at Campbell avenue and Iowa street, ordered by 
the Board. 



... 



Lake 141 110 

A twelve-room addition for the high and elementary 
school is nearly completed. 



• • > 
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Pupils Pupils 
School. Seats. Membership. In Rented Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Rooms. Dlyislons. Lacking, for? 

Langland 972 789 ... 

La Salle 1,140 979 97 49 Tea 

As the number of seats Is 161 greater than the num- 
ber of pupils, It Is clear that the half-day diyisloa In the 
La Salle Is only temporary. 

Lawson 948 798 

Lewls-Champlln 1,152 1,024 

Ubby 1,406 1,456 205 108 Tea 

The Llbby, which was opened In 1902 as a new twenty- 
six room building, is already oyer-crowded. It will be 
relleyed, however, by the Copernicus (twenty rooms), 
and by the twelve-room addition to the Hedges, already 
ordered by the Board. A portable building has been 
ordered. 

Llncotn 1,236 1,128 

Llnne 954 973 108 108 Tea 

Although a new twelve-room addition to the Llnne hma 
just been occupied, the building is still over-crowded. 
The situation will be relieved when a new building Is eon- 
structed on the site at Albany avenue and Grace street, 
already ordered by the Board. 



Lloyd 504 642 206 206 

A new site for the Lloyd has been purchased and a 
twelve-room building ordered. A portable building has 
been ordered. 

Logan 895 846 83 42 Tea 

The Logan will be relieved by the nine-room additian 
to the Drummond, already ordered by the Board. 

Longfellow 1,131 986 ... 

Lowell 1,003 978 

Madison 1,093 709 

Manierre 906 777 

Mann 824 701 

Marquette 1,573 1.421 89 46 No 

The one double division at the Marquette is due to a 
sudden Increase in the school population of the dis- 
trict. Hitherto there has always been plenty of room. 
It is probable that no permanent relief is needed. 



• . • 
• • . 



Marsh 

Marshall 


. . • . 766 
. . . . 780 


603 
838 



119 







119 



No 

A site at Lawndale avenue and Polk street was pur- 
chased by the Board some time ago for the future relief 
of the Marshall, but Sears, Roebuck ft Co.'s new plant has 
so encroached on this site that a new location for a school 
will have to be found. 
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School. 
Mayor 



Pnpili Pupils 
Seat!. Membership. In Baited Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Booms. Divisions. Lacking, for? 

No 



996 



960 



86 



48 



It has been impossible to arrange for the permanent 
relief of the Mayor until the effect of the eleyation of the 
tracks south of the Calumet riyer has been seen. The 
eleyation has been ordered, and the Taylor and Mayor 
Schools, which are only a few blocks apart, but are sep- 
arated by several lines of railroad, can then be relieyed. 



McAllister 820 

McClellan 1,166 

McCosh 1,027 

MclAren 1,088 

McPherson 1,192 

Medlll 808 



698 











1,024 











911 











958 











1,112 











882 





201 


101 



Yes 



The Medlll will be relleyed by the new eighteen-room 
building ordered by the Board to replace the present 
twelye-room building of the Bogers School. A portable 
building has been ordered. 



Mitchell 
Monroe 



1,612 
240 



1,483 

842 




610 









610 



Tes 



Monteflore 



Moos 



A new twenty-six-room building for the Monroe is now 
under construction. 

1,080 1,076 828 164 Yes 

The Monteflore will be relleyed by the new twenty- 
six room building of the Washington School, already or- 
dered by the Board. A portable building has been or- 
dered. 

685 602 

A new twenty-six room building has been ordered by the 
Board. 



Morris 1,125 

Morse 636 

Moeeley 1,098 

Motley 1,222 

Mulligan 1,009 



969 











506 











806 











1,044 











981 





107 


64 



No 



The yard of the Mulligan School is too small for a 
portable building. 

Nash 1.242 1,167 

Nettelhorst 1,236 1,074 86 48 Yes 

The number of seats in the Nettelhorst Is sufficient for 
the number of pupils, except in an emergency. 

Newberry 1,442 1,321 

Nlzon 666 891 167 853 844 Yes 

A twelye-room addition to the Nlzon is almost com- 
. pleted. 
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School. 



Normal Practice.... 



Norwood Park .... 

Oakland 

Ogden 

Ogleiby 



Otis 



Pupils Pupils 
Seats. Membership, in Rented Half-Day Seats Arraacad 

Rooms. Dl visions. Lacking, for? 

1,066 878 

In September the Normal School will moye into Its 
new building and additional rooms in the Practice School 
will then be available for elementary classes. 

232 185 

690 622 

880 675 ... 

260 864 78 73 115 Tas 

A new twelve-room building for the Oglesbj has been 
ordered by the Board. 

1,050 900 91 46 Tea 

A twelve-room addition to the Otis has been ordered 
by the Board. 



Parkman ... 
Park Manor 
Parkslde ... 
Peabody . . . 
Pickard ... 
Plamondon . 
Prescott . . . 

Pnlaski 

Pullman . . . . 



1.110 


887 





550 


496 





918 


588 





878 


806 





1,566 


1.884 





686 


582 





1.174 


1,054 





946 


908 





548 


1.160 


697 























697 



Tas 



These 697 pupils are in a seventeen-room building con- 
structed by the Pullman Company for school purposes 
at a time when the town of Pullman had a semMndepen- 
dent existence. When the town was brought under tlie 
control of the City of Chicago, the school was leased 
from the Company by the Board of Education. A new 
site has now been ordered condemned, and the Board has 
ordered the erection of a new twenty-six room building. 
On the completion of this building the lease of the pres- 
ent school building will be given up. 

Raster 550 718 186 186 Yss 

The Raster will be relieved completely by the new 
Altgeld School (twenty-six rooms), now nearly iinlshed. 

Ravenswood 1.062 888 

Ray 1.028 868 

Raymond 1.071 862 

Revere 588 500 

Rogers 651 756 229 116 Tea 

The Board has ordered a new elghteen-room bolldlng 
to replace the present twelve-room building. A portable 
building has been ordered. 

Rose Hill 289 427 182 182 Tss 

The Board has ordered a new twelve-room building for 
the Rose Hill School. A portable building has been or- 
dered for immediate relief. 
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PoplUi Paplls 
School. Seats. Membership. In Rented Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Booms. Dlylsions. Lacking, for? 

Ryerson 058 839 92 92 No 

The Morse School (tweWe rooms) was opened In this 
district last year, but the Ryerson still requires relief. 

Scammon 848 777 90 46 Yes 

The half-day dlylslon In the Scammon Is only tem- 
porary, as the school population of the district Is grad- 
ually shrinking. 

Scanlan 930 768 

Schiller 1,184 929 

Schley 1.176 1,018 

Schneider 1,224 1,280 188 92 Yes 

The Board has ordered an addition to the site at Bel- 
mont ayenue and Robey street, now owned by the Board. 
A portable building has been ordered for Immediate re- 
lief. 

Schools for Crippled Children. (Figures Included elsewhere.) 

Two new four-room buildings haye been ordered by the 
Board. 

Scott 899 

Seward 1.438 

Sexton 849 

Shakespeare 867 

Sheldon 696 

Sheridan. Mark 1.038 

Sheridan, Phil 1,230 

Sherman 1.018 

Sherwood 1,272 

Shields 938 918 64 64 Yes 

The Nathan S. Davis School (twelve rooms), now un- 
der way. and a new twelve-room school at Fifty-first street 
and Oakley avenue, already ordered by the Board, will 
relieve the Shields completely. 

Skinner 1,178 1,009 

Smyth 1,205 1,426 482 216 Yes 

A six-room addition to the Smyth is in process of erec- 
tion. A portable building lias been ordered. 

Spencer 646 372 

Spry 1,427 1,581 841 171 Yes 

The new McCormick School (twenty-six rooms) will re- 
lieve the Spry completely. 

Stanley 476 373 

Stowe 1,024 1,069 160 80 Yes 

A two-room addition to the Stowe School has been 
ordered by the Board. 



744 











1.191 











768 











623 











448 











902 











982 











840 











1,060 











918 


64 





64 1 
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Pupils Pupils 
School. Seats. Membership, in Rented Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Rooms. Diylsions. Lacking, for? 

Sullivan 862 833 

Sumner 1,812 1,279 89 176 177 Yes 

The new Horatio N. May School ( twelve rooms), now 
under way, will relieve the Sumner completely. A port- 
able building has been ordered. 

Swing 968 803 

Talcott 1,442 1,447 208 104 Yes 

The Board has ordered a twelve-room addition to tlie 

Otis School, which will relieve the Talcott completely. 

A portable building has been ordered. 

Taylor 681 685 

Tennyson 948 766 

Thomas 616 513 

Thorp 918 826 

Throop 886 768 

Tilden -806 724 92 46 Yes 

When the new Crippled Children's School on the West 
Side, ordered by the Board, is completed, three rooms in 
the Tilden now occupied by the crippled children will be 
released. 

Tilton 696 663 95 48 Yes 

A new site for a building for the Tilton has been 
ordered by the Board. 

Van Vlissingen 1,266 1,212 48 107 102 Yes 

A twelve-room addition to the Van Vlissingen has 
been ordered by the Board. 

Von Humboldt 1,827 1,724 

Wadsworth 1,193 837 

Walsh 1,458 1,292 191 96 Yes 

The Walsh will be relieved by the new twelve-room ad- 
dition to the Jungman School, already ordered by the 
Board. 

Ward 1,011 906 

Warren 200 280 148 148 Yes 

A new Bite for the Warren, and a new twelve-room 
building, have been ordered by the Board. 

Washburne 1,882 1,428 288 144 Yes 

A twelve-room addition to the Washburne has been 
ordered by the Board, and a portable building has been 
ordered for temporary relief. 

Washington 1,083 998 106 58 Yes 

The Board has ordered a new site with a twenty-six- 
room building for the Washington. A portable building 
has been ordered. 

Webster 810 749 

Wells 1,613 1,409 

Wentworth 1,416 1,479 179 112 289 Yes 

The Wentworth will be completely relieved by the Alt- 
geld (twenty-six rooms), which is almost finished. 
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Pupils PapllB 

School. Seats. Membership. In Rented Half-Day Seats Arranged 

Rooms. Diylsions. Lacking, for? 

West Pullman 970 896 0. 

Whlttier 1,094 976 . 

Wicker Park 1^28 1,146 0. 

Willard 1,116 994 . 

Yale Practice 946 767 

Yates 1,170 1,064 0. 



Totals 236,516 217,657 6,814 11,227 11,428 

SUMMARY—BLEMBNTARY SCHOOLS. 

Membership at the close of May, 1906 217,667 

Total number of seats at the close of May, 1906 286,616 

Total number of additional seats in buildings ordered by the Board 24,881 

COST OF SCHOOL SITES AND ADDITIONS TO SITES. 

Inquiry has often been made as to whether school sites cost 
the Board more or less since the Board was given by law the 
right to condemn property for school purposes. Previous to the 
enactment of the law in 1899, the Board was obliged, in most 
cases, to pay whatever the owner was willing to take for his 
property, which was usually much more than the market value. In 
many instances the Board was unable to secure the most desirable 
location for a new school, for the reason that the owners of the 
property were unwilling to sell at any price. 

The Board was also hampered, in the same way, in its 
efforts to add to the playground space and to make additions to 
sites in order to enlarge school buildings. Since the enactment 
of the law, the Board has been able to buy property at its fair 
market value — ^the cost being from one-half to two-thirds of the 
price of similar property purchased before we had the right to 
condemn. 

The tables given below will enable any one to estimate the 
amount saved annually in the purchase of school sites and addi- 
tions to sites. The most important item, however, cannot be 
shown by the table: that is, we have been able for the past six 
years to erect school houses where in the opinion of the edu- 
cational authorities they were most needed, and where they were 
most convenient of access to the children of the community which 
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they were intended to serve. The first proceedings for condem- 
nation were instituted in March, 1900. 

Cost of New Sites— 1896 to 1899 (Vacant Property in Most Cases). 

Approximate 

Site. Dimensions. Area (Sq. Ft.) CobL 

fielding 247.25x155.69 38,532 $ 6,000 

Euclid Ave. and 81st St 297 x 200 59,400 18,000 

Schneider 200 x 124.73 24,946 8,375 

117th and Morgan Sts 248.31 x 125.27 31,100 3,000 

9l8t St. and Langley Ave 235 x 125.25 29,434 5,600 

Smyth 192 xl07 20,544 26,900 

Washtenaw Ave. and Rebecca St. 199.53 x 124 23,940 13,900 

53d St. and Sawyer Ave 250 x 125 31,250 4,000 

Jirka 192 x 124 23,800 34,815 

Schley 240 x 125.05 30,000 15,000 

110th St. and Avenue "N" 250 x 125 31,250 4,500 

64th St. and Union Ave 201 x 132 26,532 13,500 

Felsenthal 195 xl28 24,960 29,732 

Mohawk and Menominee 163 x 120 19,560 33,500 

Wendell Phillips 200 x264 62,800 45,000 

Spry 229 x219 50,150 10,975 

Femwood 200 x 125.19 25,100 2,380 

ToUls 542,298 $274,077 

Average cost about fifty cents per square foot, or about $60 per foot 
frontage. 

Cost of New Sites— 1908 to 1905 (Vacant Property in Most Ceases). 

Estimated Area Condemned 

Site. (Sq.Ft.) for 

Altgeld 43,750 $ 6,813 

Copernicus 37,500 8,515 

Davis ' 73,800 7,003 

Monroe 53,200 12,103 

McCormick 50,000 8,003 

Whitney 37,600 6,500 

Lawndale Ave. and Polk St 43,750 15,253 

Lloyd 75,760 5,770 

Penn 44,743 20,003 

ToUls 459,943 $89,963 

Average cost per square foot nineteen and one-half cents or about $25 
per foot frontage. 
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Cost of Additions to Sites— 1896 to 1899 (Improred P ro per ty in Iftny 

Cases). 

Approximate 

School. Dimensions. Area (Sq. Ft.) Gost. 

Burns 100 x 125 12^00 $ 4,750 

Oomell 53.26x125 6,660 2,662 

Hancock 96 x 101.5 9,744 2,500 

Hartigan 25.5 xl25 3,188 2,150 

Sigel Street 22 xl50 3,300 6,500 

Harvard 100 x 160.6 16,060 6,000 

Beale 100 x 125 12,500 6,000 

Mark Sheridan 75 x 100 7,500 8,000 

McClellan 24 x 124.87 3,000 4,250 

Mather 24 x 100 2,400 3,000 

Langland 48 xlOO 4,800 7,000 

OToole 50 xl25 6,250 2,300 

Bradwell 50 x 167 8,350 3,000 

Dore 50 x 112 5,600 20,000 

Lake View High 50 x 160.35 8,000 3,700 

Forestville 50 xl25 6,250 7,000 

Avondale 100 x 123 12,300 2,500 

Totals 128,402 $91,312 

Average cost about 71 cents per square foot or about $90 per foot 
frontage. 



Cost of Additional Sites for Playgrounds or for New Buildings or Additions, 
Compiled for 29 Sites— 1908 to 1905 — (Improved Property in Many Cases). 



Estimated Area 

School. (Sq.Ft.) 

Audubon 24,514 

Blaine 15,000 

Beaubien (Jefferson Park) 62,500 

Carpenter 8,753 

Colman 9,600 

Darwin 24,500 

Drake 35,400 

Drummond 21,125 

Earle 27,900 

Emmet 30,625 

Felsenthal 12,500 



Condemned 
for 



$ 



8,066 
8,603 
5,100 

14,914 
6,216 

13,864 

23,582 
5,753 
4,556 
8^03 

13,910 
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Estimated Area Condemned 
School. (Sq. Ft.) for 

Garfield 18,301 38,807 

Gladstone 25,000 7,606 

Graham 37,200 38,920 

Howe 26,600 4,812 

Harvard 16,200 3,003 

Key 15,600 14,763 

Medill 11,500 13,228 

Mitchell 7,300 8,513 

Moos 41,250 42,097 

Morris 13,066 24,918 

Nixon 18,750 11,288 

Parkman 7,245 7,506 

Raymond 1,716 1,203 

Rose Hill 48,280 15,115 

Smyth 5,136 14,003 

Sumner 27,419 10,018 

Van Vlissingen 17,061 2,503 

Willard 19,500 17,163 

Total 629,543 $388,433 

Average cost per square foot about eixty-two cents or about $77 per 
foot frontage. 

SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 

In 1904 the Board of Education decided that it would make 
a suitable exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to be 
held in St. Louis during the year 1905, and for such purpose 
made an appropriation of $2,500, and appointed Mr. Edward A. 
Jackson, Curator at the Chicago Normal School, to take charge 
of the installation and care of such exhibit. I am pleased to 
say that the exhibit did credit to our schools, and that we 
were awarded a Grand Prize for our exhibit of elementary 
schools, a Grand Prize for our exhibit of secondary schools, a 
gold medal for our exhibit of evening schools, a gold medal for 
our exhibit of manual training high school work, a gold medal 
for our exhibit of photographs and charts illustrating work in 
athletics, a silver medal for our exhibit of high school work, 
and a bronze medal for our athletic trophies. 
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LEASES OF SCHOOL FUND PHOPESTT. 

In February, 1905, in accordance with the terms of leases 
between the Board of Education and various lessees of school 
fund property, three appraisers were appointed to fix a valuation 
of said property for the purpose of arriving at the rentals for the 
period commencing May 8, 1905, and ending May 7, 1915. The 
appraiser appointed by the Board of Education was Mr. John 
McLaren, the appraiser appointed by the Judge of the Probate 
Court was Hon. Arba N. Waterman, and the appraiser ap- 
pointed by the Judge of the Circuit Court of the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois was Mr. Wm. D. Kerfoot In due course the 
appraisers made a unanimous report as to their findings, which 
has been accepted on behalf of this Board, but which is ob- 
jected to on behalf of most of the lessees. The last action of 
the Board was under date of June 21, 1905, taking steps to 
cancel the leases. 

It is to be regretted that the Board faces long-drawn-out liti- 
gation on this subject. I am confident that the values fixed by the 
appraisers are fair to the lessees, and that the position of a 
majority of the lessees in this matter is taken because they 
hope for advantage in dealing with a public body whose mem- 
bership frequently changes, and whom they hope to tire out by 
litigation. A majority of the lessees holding the leases on which 
the rent has just been fixed are, I believe, carrying the leases 
for speculation. It would be a very desirable outcome of this 
controversy if the leases might get into the hands of people 
who want the property for their own business purposes, and 
who have means for improving the property with modem business 
structures. Where an agreement can be made to secure such 
improvements, the Board of Education could, in my opinion, very 
wisely change the leases by eliminating the revaluation clause 
every ten years, on receiving a suitable percentage of advance 
over the rent fixed by the appraisers in May, 1905, for the elimina- 
tion of this revaluation clause. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The past year has seen the termination of an injunction suit 
to restrain the Board of Education from the erection of the new 
Normal School building. The right of the City of Chicago to 
build and operate a Normal School for the training of teachers 
was called into question. The statement was made that "down to 
the beginning of the year 1896 the Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago never did conduct or attempt to conduct a 
Normal School." The records of the Board of Education will 
show that for twenty-one years, from 1856 to 1877, the Chicago 
Normal School was conducted by the city and was discontinued 
temporarily by reason of the large number of teachers on the 
waiting list. In the interval between 1877 ^^^ 1893, ^^ cadet 
or apprentice system was used to train inexperienced teachers and 
to supplement the supply available from outside sources. In 
1893 the city reopened a Normal School under the name of the 
"Teacher's Training Class" in the old Hoyne building. This was 
conducted until the taking over of the Cook County Normal 
School in 1896. 

On the 3d of December, 1903, the following bill was filed in 
the Circuit Court of Cook County : 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, 



88 
COUNTY OF COOK. 



J 



John J. Burke, Edward Daly, and \ 
Timothy Creedon, Complainants, 

vs. 

The Board of Education of the City \^ in the Circuit Court of said Coun- 
of Chicago, Graham H. Harris, ^ ^y, in Chancery. 

Lewis E. Larson, €^rge C. Ouster, 
John A. Guilford, the City of Chi- 
cago, Carter H. Harrison, Lawrence 
E. McGann, and Ernest Hummell, 
Respondents. 

To THE Honorable Judge8 or the Circuit Court of Said Countt, nr 
Chancery Sittino: 
The Bill of Complaint of John J. Burke, Edward Daly, and Timothy 
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Creedon, the complainants herein, at amended by leave of tlie o(rart» respeet- 
fully represents as follows: 

1. That the complainants are dtizena, residents, and property owners 
and taxpayers of the City of Chicago, County of Cook and State of Ulinois^ 
and that they have been such dtiMus, residents, property owners, and tax- 
payers for more than a year previous to the filing of this bilL That as 
such residents property owners, and taxpayers they bring tliia Un of 
complaint on behalf of themselves and other property owners and tax- 
payers similarly situated against the defendants above and hereinafter 
named to obtain as against them such relief as is hereinafter prayed for. 

2. That said City of Chicago is a city having a population exceeding 
100,000 persons, and the complainants believe and charge the fact to be 
that said city contains a population of 2,000,000 persons or thereabouts; 
that there is in existence in said city, and there has been in rriitwMm 
for more than thirty years previous to the filing of this bill and during 
all the period covered by the transactions hereinafter referred to» a Board 
of Education known as the Board of Education of the City of Chicago^ 
and hereinafter referred to as ''said Board of Education." That said 
Board of Education is a corporation under and by virtue of the general 
statutes of said State of Illinois and the special charter of the said City 
of Chicago, and is named a defendant to this bill of complaint. That 
said Board of Education has charge and control, under and lay virtue of 
said general statutes of Illinoia and said special charter of the City of 
Chicago, of the public schools in said City of Chicago, and has had audi 
charge and control for more than thirty years past and during all the 
period covered by the transactions hereinafter referred to, and has during 
all said period had and continues to have charge and control of the 
funds provided by public taxes and from other sources for the maintenance 
and support of the public common schools of said city, and said Board 
is authorized to disburse said funds for such school purposes as are 
hereinafter referred to, and for no other purposes whatsoever. 

3. That the defendant, Graham H. Harris, is president of said 
Board of Education; the defendant, Lewis E. Larsen, is Secretary of said 
Board; the defendant, George C. Custer, is Auditor of said Board of 
Education; the defendant, John A. Guilford, is Business Manager of said 
Board of Education; that the defendant, the said City of Chicago, is a 
municipal corporation, represented for the purposes of transacting busi- 
ness by its City Council; and that the defendant. Carter H. Harrison, 
is Mayor of said City of Chicago; the defendant, Lawrence E. McGann, 
is Comptroller of said City of Chicago; and the defendant, Ernest Hum- 
mell, is Treasurer of said City of Chicago. 
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4. That the debts properly incurred hy said Board of Education 
iL connection with the said public schools of Chicago are approved, evi- 
denced, and paid in the following maniier, that is to say: 

A bill is first approved by the Auditor of said Board, and a warrant 
is then drawn upon the Treasurer of said City of Chicago, signed by said 
Board of Education, by its President and Secretary, which warrant is 
then countersigned by said Mayor and said Comptroller of said City of 
Chicago, and which warrant is then paid by the Treasurer of said City 
of Chicago out of the proper fund, upon presentation of said warrant to 
said Treasurer for payment, all of which is done pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Statute in that behalf made and provided. 

6. That a very large portion of said fund available for school purposes 
in said City of Chicago, and as complainants believe and charge the fact 
to be by much the greater portion of said fund, is derived from direct tax- 
ation assessed and levied on all the taxable property owners and tax- 
payers of said City, including the complainants. That said school tax is 
levied annually by the City Council of said City of Chicago pursuant 
to powers given to said Council by the provisions of the special charter of 
said city, so far as not expressly or impliedly repealed by the General Stat- 
utes of the State, and by the provisions of said General Statutes. That by 
said special charter of said City of Chicago it is provided as follows: 

"The common council shall have power annually to levy and collect 
a school tax, including the amount levied for sinking fund, not exceeding 
five mUls on the dollar on the assessed value of all real and personal 
estate in the city made taxable by the laws of this state, to me^ the 
expenses df purchasing grounds for schoolhouses, erecting, and repairing 
schoolhouses, supporting and maintaining schools, and payment of interest 
on school bonds." 

'The school tax fund shall be paid into the city treasury and be kept 
a separate fund for the building of school houses and keeping the same 
in repair, and supporting and maintaining schools; and shall be drawn 
out only in payment of bills approved by the Board of Education, on the 
warrant of the Comptroller, countersigned by the President of the Board 
of Education and the Mayor." 

'There shall be established in said city, at least one common school 
in each school district now, or hereafter to be, created, and free instruc- 
tion within their respective districts shall be given, in said schools, to all 
children, residing within the limits of the city, who are over the age of 
six years and who may be sent to or attend such school, subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be established by the common council, or 
Board of Education, pursuant to the provisions of this act, and the set 
to which this is an amendment." 
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That it is by the general school law of the State of IHinois, providtd 
aa follows: 

"For the purpose of establishing and supporting free achoola, for not 
less than six, nor more than nine months in each year, and defraying all 
the expenses of the same of every description; for the purpoee of repairing 
and improving schoolhouses, or procuring furniture, fuel, libraries and 
apparatus, and for all other necessary incidental expenses in eaeh district, 
village or city, anything in any special charter to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the directors of such district and the authorities of such village or 
city shall be authorized to levy a tax annually upon all tiis taxaMs 
property of the district, village or city, not to exceed two and one-half 
per cent, for educational, and two and one-half per cent for building 
purposes, (except to pay indebtedness contracted previous to the passage of 
this Act) ; the valuation to be ascertained by the last assessment for state 
and county taxes." 

That it is by said general school law further provided as folfows: 

"All moneys raised by taxation for school purposes, or received from 
the state common school fund, or from any other source, for school 
purposes, shall be held by the City Treasurer as a special fund for school 
purposes, subject to the order of the Board of Education, upon wainuits 
to be countersigned by the Mayor and City Comptroller, if there be 
any Comptroller appointed, if not, then by the City derk." 

6. That under and by virtue of said provisions and of divers 
other provisions of said charter of the City of Chicago and of the 
said general statutes, the said taxes so levied and paid for school pur- 
poses in said city, together with the moneys received from t^ state 
common school fund and from other sources, constitute the common school 
fund of the City of Chicago, which is held as provided by law, by tEe 
City Treasurer as a special fund in trust for school purposes, sndi 
purposes being the purposes expressly declared either in said dty charter 
or in the general school law, or necessarily implied in such expressed 
purposes; and said fund is the property of, and belongs in equity to said 
property owners, and taxpayers have a right, as owners in equity, of the 
fund aforesaid, and each of them has the right, to insist tiiat tiie said 
Board of Education, its officers and agents, in the expenditure of said 
money, shall not make any use of said funds, other than for such purposes 
as the said Board is by law authorized to use said funds for as afore- 
said. 

7. That it is provided by the constitution of the State of Illfnois 
that "the General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient system 
of free schools whereby all children of this state may receive a good 
common school education." That it is provided by the C^eneral School 
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Law of said State, enacted in pursuance of the mandate contained in 
the above quoted clause of the Constitution, that directors of school districts 
shall "establish and keep in operation for at least one hundred and ten 
days of actual teaching in each year, without reduction by reason of 
closing schools on legal holidays, or for any other cause, and longer if 
practicable, a sufficient number of free schools for the accommodation of 
all children in the district over the age of six and under twenty-one 
years and shall secure for all such children the right and opportunity 
to an equal education in such free schools." 

8. That the phrase "Normal School," at hereinafter used in this 
bill of complaint, is used to designate a college or institution in which 
persons of both sexes are especially trained for the profession of teaching, 
without any rule confining such training and without such training 
being in fact confined to persons within the limits of school age as defined 
in the section of the school law above quoted. 

9. That down to the beginning of the year 1896, said Board of 
Education of the City of Chicago never did conduct nor attempt to con- 
duct a Normal School. That for a considerable number of years previous 
to said year 1896, the County of Cook conducted a Normal School aC a 
place which is now, and has been since said year 1896, within the city 
limits of said City of Chicago; and that Complainants are informed and 
charge the fact to be that said Normal School was instituted and con- 
ducted by said county under the provisions of a statute passed by the 
Legislature of said State of Illinois in the year 1869, and entitled "An 
act to Enable Counties to Establish County Normal Schools." That by 
said act each county is empowered to establish a County Normal School 
for the purpose of fitting teachers for the common schools and to levy 
a special tax for the support of such schools and for the purpose of 
necessary grounds and buildings, furniture and apparatus, such tax to 
be levied and collected as are all other county taxes. 

10. That in the year 1895 the County Board of said Cook County 
made a proposition to said Board of Education to convey said Cook 
County Normal School, and certain real estate upon part of which said 
Normal School building stood, to the City of Chicago, in which city, 
under the law, as then and now existing, the title to all school property 
belonging to the public schools of said city was, and is, vested upon 
certain conditions stated in a certain basis of agreement appended to 
said proposal of said County Board of said Cook County. That as a 
result of certain negotiations conducted between said County Board of 
Cook County and said Board of Education, it was finally agpreed between 
them that said Normal School and said real estate, on part of which 
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•aid building stood, ahould be conveyed and made over to tbe Mid 
City of Chicago in trust for the use of the public achoola of Mdd dtj, 
and subject to certain conditions and atipulations in said bMia of agree- 
meiit specified; and said agreement was formally aanctioned and said 
Normal School formally accepted by said Board of Education by a reaohi- 
tion duly adopted at the regular meeting of said Board on the fUMk 
day of January, 1896. That said transfer of said Normal school ^imptrtj 
waa accepted by the City Council of the City of Chicago representing said 
City. That tbe said basis of agreement between said Cook Connty and 
said Board of Education, on the basis of which the transfer of said 
Normal School to said City of Chicago was made, contained, amongst 
others, the following provisions: "The Normal School for the training of 
teachers, to be maintained by this Board, upon aaid property, ahall be 
open to pupils outside of tbe City of Chicago and within the limita of 
Cook County upon payment by said County Board to this Board of 
tuition for each of such pupils equal in amount to the tuition now paid 
by this Board to the County Board for city pupils now being instmotcd 
in the Cook County Normal School." 

That the said transfer of said County Normal School to aaid dtf of 
Chicago, as aforesaid, was duly made and carried out in pursuance of 
the agreement above referred to, and it was on said 29th day of January, 
1896, further resolved by said Board of Education "that it is further 
recommended that the Board of Education of the City of Chicago aasume 
the control of the school at once, and that no change be made in iti 
teaching corps until the first day of July, 18P6." 

11. That shortly after the passage of said resolution, and in the 
month of January or February, 1896, the said Board of Education took 
over complete control of said Normal School and commenced to collHuet 
and run same, and has since conducted and run same, and still doea 
conduct and run same as a part of the public school system of aaid 
City of Chicago. That said Normal School has since continued to be 
and still is conducted by said Board as a college for the training of 
persons of both sexes for tbe profession of teaching, many of such persona 
having been and being over the age of twpnty-one years, and that, in 
pursuance of the clause contained in said basis of agreement, and abova 
quoted, it has been and still is the practice of said Board of Education, 
in conducting said Normal School to admit persons residing in Cook 
County outside of the limits of said City of Chicago, who do not intend, 
and who do not pretend that they intend, to teach in the public schools 
of said City of Chicago. And complainant further charges the f^et Co bt 
that no pledge or promise of any kind is insisted on as a condition <£E 
admittance of persons to be trained as teachers in said Normal School to 
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the effect that it is their intention to teach in the public schools of the 
City of Chicago, and not elsewhere; and complainant further charges 
that, as a matter of fact, said Normal School has been and is, at the cost 
of the taxpayers of the City of Chicago, training teachers whose object 
and aim is to teach in public schools and who do in fact afterwards 
teach in public schools elsewhere than in said City of Chicago. 

12. That the Legislature has made provision for the establishment 
of State Normal Schools for the training of teachers who purpose to teach 
in the schools of the State of Illinois and such schools have been established. 
That the Legislature has also made provision for the establishment of 
County Normal Schools upon certain conditions; but neither in the case 
of the State Normal Schools nor in the case of the County Normal 
Schools has the Legislature attempted to provide that the expense of 
erecting buildings for such schools and of conducting the same shall 
be paid out of the public school fund, created in pursuance of the 
mandate of the Constitution for the purpose of meeting the expense of 
the free common schools. That the legislature has not, either expressly 
or by necessary implication, given any power to the Board of Education 
in cities having a population exceeding 100,000 inhabitants to conduct 
Normal Schools or to erect buildings for such schools, or to apply the 
school fund or any part thereof in paying the costs of conducting inch 
schools or erecting such buildings. 

13. That previous to the taking over of said Cook County Normal 
School by said Board of Education as aforesaid, said Board of Education 
had an arrangement with the County Board of said Cook County under 
which said Board of Education was entitled to have and did have 
persons intending to teach in the public schools of said City of Chicago 
trained for such teaching at said Cook County Normal School upon 
payment by said Board of such tuition fee for each such pupil as was 
agreed upon. 

14. That at the time said Normal School was so taken over by 
said Board of Education, as aforesaid, a committee was appointed by 
said Board to investigate the conditions of said Normal School building, 
and said committee reported that said building was in good condiCion 
and well adapted to the purposes of conducting a Normal School therein, 
and that only a small expenditure of money on the part of said Board 
would be needed to put said building in perfect condition. That since 
said Normal School building was so taken over by said Board of Education, 
sums have been expended from time to time in repairing same and keeping 
same in good condition and adapted in every respect for the purpose which 
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it ia intended to serve as aforesaid, and complainant charges the fact to 
be that said building is now in good condition and adequate for the pur- 
poses which it is intended to serve. 

15. That the sums expended from time to time on the repairing of 
said building, and the expense of conducting and running said Normal 
School therein, have been, and continue to be, paid by, or by the order of, 
said Board of Education, out of the common school fund of the City 
of Chicago, available for the uses of the common schools as aforesaid. 
That since the taking over of said Normal School in 1896, as aforesaid, 
said Board of Education has erected upon the real estate taken over bj 
it from the county, along with said Normal School building, a large 
and costly building known as the Normal Practice School, which building 
is used mainly for the purpose of giving persons being trained in said 
Normal School an opportunity of practicing and exercising the art of 
teaching by actually teaching certain pupils who are brought there for 
that purpose from the neighboring schools; that the cost of building said 
Normal Practice School and the cost of conducting and maintaining 
the same has also been and is being defrayed and paid from the common 
school fund of said City of Chicago. 

That even if it were admitted, which the complainants do not admit* 
that it is necessary or highly expedient that a large proportion of the 
teachers who teach in the common schools of the City of Chicago shduld 
be trained for the profession of teaching in a Normal School or Teacher's 
College conducted by said Board of Education, it would atill be in no way 
necessary or expedient that the new and costly building hereinaft^ 
referred to should be erected for the purposes of such Normal School, 
inasmuch as the existing Normal School building hereinbefore referred to 
is well fitted and adapted for the purposes of a Normal School and is 
sufficient in size to provide for the training of a large proportion of the 
teachers who are to teach in the public schools of said City of Chicago. 

16. That on the 11th day of June, 1902, a certain recommendation 
from the Committee on Buildings and Grounds was considered, adopted, 
and approved in a formal resolution, passed by said Board of EducaCon. 
Said recommendation was as follows: 

"The Committee on Buildings and Grounds recommend that the 
present dormitory be removed from the Normal School grounds and that 
a Normal School building be erected on the west half of the grounds 
corresponding in location \inth the Normal Practice School building on 
the east half; that sidewalks be laid around the entire property, and the 
lot filled to grade, that new roadways and walks be constructed, and 
that the present Normal School building be removed on the completion of 
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the new building at a total estimated cost of $325,000." Thai taid 
resolution was duly approved by the City Ck)uncil of said City of Ohfcago 
on the 30th day of July, 1902. 

17. That pursuant to said resolution said Board of Education has 
proceeded and is proceeding to erect upon part of said ground taken 
over by it from said Cook County with said Normal School buildings a 
new Normal School building, to build and equip which will, as complainant! 
are informed and as they charge the fact to be, cost at least the sum of 
$500,000, and probably considerably more than that sum. That said 
new building is the building referred to in said resolution as "a Normal 
School building" and thereby directed to be erected, and complainants 
charge that said new building is being erected for use as a Normal 
School as indicated in said resolution. 

18. That on the 16th day of September, 1903, said Board of Educa* 
tion by resolution formally adopted, approved and awarded contracts 
for various classes of work in connection with the erection of said Normal 
School building, amounting in all to a sum of over $250,000; that work 
has been in active progress on said building since said month of September, 
1903, and that upon the 21st day of November, 1903, said building was 
so far advanced that it was deemed proper to have the corner stone 
thereof laid, which was accordingly done on said 2l8t day of November, 
1903; that at the ceremony of laying said comer stone speeches were 
made by defendant, Graham H. Harris, President of said Board, and 
others, and that in his speech said Graham H. Harris said amongst 
other things: "The Kindergarten, the elementary schools, the high schools, 
the Normal School, and the Teacher's College form one continuous and 
connected whole, so that he who graduates from this institution is fitted 
for the work of teaching in all its branches. This is indeed a worthy 
capstone for our superb system of public schools." That the building 
referred to in said speech of said Graham H. Harris as being intended for 
a "Teacher^B College" is the new Normal School building above referred to, 
and that it would appear from said speech that the object of the college 
proposed to be conducted in said new building will be to develop and 
carry to a higher degree of perfection the special training of teachers 
heretofore carried on in said Normal School. That it was furtBer 
indicated in the speeches made upon said occasion, and complainants 
charge that it is the fact, that said Board of Education intends that the 
said new Normal School or Teacher's College shall be open to students 
from other counties of this state and from other states of the Northwest, 
not intending and not making any promise or profession of any kind 
that they do intend to teach in the public schools of the said City of 
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Chicago. That a portion of the existing Nonnal School building has 
been already pulled down pursuant to said resolution above quoted, uid 
Complainants say that it is the intention of said Board of Kducation, 
as expressed or indicated in said resolution, to pull down the rest of aaid 
existing Normal School building, if and when said new building is 
completed; and that the pulling down of said building and the eraotion 
of said costly new building is or will be a wholly unnecessary and 
unjustifiable waste of the property of said public schools and of said 
public school fund of the said City of Chicago. , 

That the tax levy of said school fund by the City Council of said 
City of Chicago is, pursuant to the statutes, made under two heads or 
divisions. That a certain specified amount is levied each year for ''building 
purposes," new buildings, sites and permanent improvements, and a certain 
specified amount for "educational purposes." That the money levied for 
the former of these two purposes can be legally and properly used, under 
the constitution and the statutes, only for the purposes of purchasing 
sites for school houses, building school houses and making permanent 
improvements in connection with school houses, meaning by school house 
buildings to be used for conducting schools at which children within the 
limit of school age are to receive a "good common school education." That 
the expenses of erecting said new Normal School building above referred 
to have been defrayed and will continue to be defrayed, unless prevented 
by this Court, out of the portion of said school tax fund levied for 
building purposes. 

That by using, as it has done and proposes to do, the public 
school fund of the City of Chicago for the purpose of ereoting said new 
building, the said Board of Education is acting wholly outside of its 
power and without warrant in law; and complainant charges that it 
is the intention of said Board to continue to expend large sums of mon^ 
upon the erection of said building and that said Board will so continue, 
and the other defendants hereto will continue, to draw or to pay warrants 
upon or out of said school fund for the cost of said building, unless 
restrained by the order of this Honorable Court 

That the said Board of Education has not at present available from 
said public school fund of the City of Chicago sufficient money to conduct 
the public schools of said city as they ought to be conducted, and as the 
interests of the public require that they should be conducted. That, 
in an address delivered at Springfield in the month of December, 1903, 
the Superintendent of the Public Schools of said City of Chicago stated 
that the overcrowding of the school rooms was one of the greatest 
evils of the Chicago public school system. That complainants charge 
that such overcrowding is due partly to an insufficiency of funds to pay 
a sufficient number of teachers, and partly to an insufficiency to ereot 
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a sufficient number of school buildinga; and that not only is there such 
overcrowding, but even with such overcrowding there is a large per 
cent of the children of school age in said City of Chicago for whom 
the public schools afford no accommodation, and who are obliged to remain 
away from school or seek schooling elsewhere by reason of the failure of 
such schools to provide sufficient accommodation. Complainants show and 
submit that the expenditures of so large a sum of money as above indicated 
out of the school fund upon the erection of the said new building for a 
Normal School or Teacher's College is not only a using of said fund by 
said Board of Education for purposes not authorized by law, but that, even 
if it were authorized by law, it would be a wholly inexpedient and 
im justifiable expenditure, under the circumstances above set forth in this 
Bill of Complaint. 

That the title to the real estate upon which said building is being 
erected is, in pursuance of the statutes of the State of Illinois in that 
behalf made and provided, vested in said City of Chicago, and that said 
city has by its Common Council approved and sanctioned the action of said 
Board of Education hereinbefore referred to in regard to the taking 
over of said Normal School from said Cook County and to the erectidh 
of said new building for a Normal School or Teacher's Collie, and that 
said city is made a defendant to this Bill of Complaint. 

Forasmuch, Therefore, As the complainants are without remedy in 
the premises except in a Court of Equity, and to the end that the said 
defendants, the Board of Education of the City of Chicago; Graham H. 
Harris, President of said Board; Lewis E. Larson, Secretary of said 
Board; John A. Guilford, Business Manager of said Board; Geo. C. Custer, 
Auditor of said Board; the City of Chicago; Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of 
said City; Lawrence E. McGann, Comptroller of said city; and Ernest 
Hummell, Treasurer of said City, may be required to make full and direct 
answer to this bill, but not under oath, their answers under oath being here- 
by expressly waived, and to the end that said defendants and each of them 
may be perpetually enjoined from expending any further sum or sums 
of money from or out of the public school fund available for the legitimate 
expenses of the public schools of said City of Chicago in or about the 
erection of said building known as the new Normal School building or the 
Teacher's College and from incurring, or attempting to incure, any further 
debts or liabilities in regard to or on account of the erection of said 
building, and from drawing, signing, or countersigning any warrants upon 
said Treasurer for the payment of any debts or liabilities incurred in 
connection with or on account of said building, and from paying out of 
said public fund any such warrants, if and when presented for payment, 
or from otherwise using, expending or applying, in any way or by any 
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method whatever, any of the public funds provided for the school purposes 
of said City of Chicago from the public taxes as aforesaid in, about, or 
upon the erection of said building known as "The New Normal Sehool 
Building^ or 'The Teacher's Coll^^e," and that the complainants may haTs 
such further and other relief as to your Honors may seem meet and at the 
equities of the case may require. 

May it please your Honors to grant the Writ of Summons in Chancery 
directed to the Sheriff of Cook County, commanding him that he summon 
the said defendants. The Board of Education of the City of Chicago, 
Graham H. Harris, President of said Board, Lewis E. Larson, Secretary of 
said Board, John A. Guilford, Business Manager of said Board, George C. 
Custer, Audkor of said Board, the City of Chicago, Carter H. Harrison, 
Mayor of said City, Lawrence E. McGann, Comptroller of said City, and 
Ernest Hummell, Treasurer of said City, to be and appear before the 
said Court upon the first day of the January term thereof, A. D. 1004, to 
be held at the Court House in said Cook County on the 3rd Monday of 
January, A. D. 1904, and there and then to make answer to this Bill 
of Complaint, and to abide and perform the orders and decrees of this 
Court. 

(Signed.) 

John J. Bubkk, 
Edwabd Dalt, 
Timothy Cbeedon, 

Oomplainanit. 
WnxiAM Dillon, 

SoUeiior for Oamplainania, 

The case aroused much interest, and on June 22, 1904, the 
Union League Qub presented the following communication to the 
Board of Education: 

To the Honorable the Board of Eduoaiion of the City of Chicago: 

The Union League Club of Chicago respectfully petitions your Honor- 
able Board for leave, as a body of citizens and taxpayers of the City of 
Chicago, to participate in the defense of the action brought by John J. 
Burke, Edward Daly, and Timothy Creedon to restrain your Board from 
the further maintenance of a Normal School for the training of teachers 
for the public schools of the City of Chicago. The Bill of Complaint is 
filed in said action by the complainants, who represent themselves to be 
citizens and taxpayers of said city and profess to bring said action in 
behalf of themselves and other property owners and taxpayers. 
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The reasons which lead jour petitioner to ask an opportunity to 
participate in the defense of this action are, briefly, as follows: 

This petition is presented not because the petitioner has any uneasiness 
or doubt aa to the hearty interest of your Board in the welfare of the 
schools, or as to the zeal and ability of the Board and its legal counsel 
in the conduct of such defense. But the importance of the question 
raised, and the fact that the attack on the maintenance of the Normal 
School is made on behalf of property owners and taxpayers has led your 
petitioner to feel that it is proper that it, as a property owner and 
taxpayer and representing a membership of citizens and taxpayers, should 
endeavor to offer every possible aid and support to your Board in its effort 
to continue this vital and important part of the common school system 
of Chicago. 

Without assuming to represent or speak for all of the taxpayers of 
the city, your x>etitioner begs to offer its aid and aupport in this contro- 
versy, and asks that your Board accept the same. This is, of course, 
requested without any intention of committing your Board to any line of 
conduct or defense that your Board may not desire to follow and with 
the understanding that your Board and its legal coimsel will leel perfectly 
free to avail themselves of the aid of the legal counsel retained by your 
petitioner to such extent only as they may desire and as shall accord 
fully with their views of the conduct of the defense. 

The importanoe of the common school system of this dty and ita 
promise of the future development of the many elements which make up 
its inhabitants into a homogeneous, thrifty, and dependable dticenship 
cannot be overestimated. 

Normal Schools for the training of teachers for the special work 
of dty teaching are established in nearly all the prindpal dties in the 
country. In this state, dty Normal Schools exist in many dties, of whidi 
Peoria and Rode Island may be given as examples, and in this dty one 
waa established as far back as 1866. The ordinance of the dty, adopted 
January 23, 1865, under which this work was first instituted, provided 
that "there shall be a department in the High School expressly for tfie 
qualifying of young ladies to teach, which shall be styled the Normal or 
Teachers' Department Graduates of this department shall have the 
preference, other things being equal, in the appointment of teadiers for 
the primary and grAnmar schools." 

For twenty-one years, from 1856 to 1877, this Normal School was main- 
tained by the city and was only discontinued temporarily by reason of 
the number of teachers on the waiting list. 

Until 1893 the cadet or apprentice system was used to supplement 
the entirely inadequate supply available from outside Normal Sdioola. 
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In 1803 the dtj reopened a Normal School and has maintained one 
ever since, taking over the County Normal School in 1896. 

Experience has fully demonstrated that the supply of teachers from 
State and outside Normal Schools is not only utterly inadequate ia 
numbers, but also so deficient in preparation that no reliance can b» 
placed upon such sources of supply for teachers. Expensive and unsatis- 
factory supplementary training, extending over a long period of appran- 
ticeship, is necessary to make such material available for the teaching 
force of the city schools. 

The fact that the principal cities of this state have special Normal 
Schools is at least an indication that the general State Normal Sdiools 
do not now, and probably would not in the future, frame their instructions 
with any view to special preparation for the peculiar and difficult work 
of the grade teachers in the schools of a large city. 

An attack from any source aimed to deprive the people of this city of 
the benefits of such a Normal School, as this Board has wisely main- 
tained, is one that we should, if permitted by your Honorable Body, ba 
pleased to aid in resisting, at our expense and under your supervision. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Union League Club. 
By Fbank H. Soott, 

Ohairman Political Action Committee. 

The Board voted to allow the Union League Qub to partici- 
pate in the defense of the suit, and the Honorable Samuel F. 
Alschuler was selected by the Club to assist the attorneys of 
the Board in carrying on the case. On December i6, 1904, the 
case was decided by the Circuit Court of Cook County, Judge 
Tuley rendering the following opinion, from which no appeal 
was taken: 

State op Illinois, | 
County of Cook. C ^^* 

In the Circuit Court of Cook County. 

Burke et al. ^ 

va. I Motion for injunction. 

The Board of Education. J 

Decision Rendered December 9, 1904. 
After argument by counsel. 

Tuley, J.: 

I think there is no doubt that the constitutional provision quoted, 
making it the duty of the Legislature to provide a thorough and efficieot 
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system of free schools, is broad enough to authorize the Legislature to 
institute Normal Schools. 

This has been decided by the Supreme Court, and the contemporaneous 
action of the legislative body in regard to Normal Schools shows that it 
was the l^islative construction of the constitutional provision. 

It must be admitted that the constitutional provision is not self- 
executing; that is, the constitutional provision of itself confers no powers 
upon the Board of Education of the City of Chicago. It is the legislative 
action, extending the provisions of the constitution in that particular 
regard, to the Board of Education of the City of Chicago, delegating to 
said Board the power conferred by that provision that is to be con- 
sidered. 

There is no express provision in the statute of the State that has been 
cited which authorizes the Board of Education to institute and maintain 
Normal Schools, and the only question presented by this demurrer is, 
whether upon the face of this bill and in the light of the decisions ciled, 
there is a power conferred by necessary implication upon the City of 
Chicago, conferred by the broad power contained in the act of 1863 
as amended in 1867 and which broad power has been incorporated specially, 
word for word, into the provisions of the act of 1872, passed under and 
in pursuance of the constitutional provision in the constitution of 1870 
referred to. 

I say that is incorporated, word for word. I was in at the birth of 
that legislative act of 1872, the first general act in regard to schools under 
the new constitution. 

The new constitution contained very stringent provisions agaiiist 
special legislation, so that Chicago was vitally interested in the school 
law which was intended to, and necessarily had to, apply to the whole 
state, as a general law. Acting as the Corporation Counsel for the city I 
went to Springfield, and there I had a large number of sessions with the 
senatorial committee of the Legislature when that bill was pending, 
which may, probably, account for nearly all of the provisions of the act 
of 1873, the special charter of Chicago being incorporated into this 
general law and made applicable to cities of 100,000 inhabitants and over. 

I think the court will take judicial knowledge of all public insti- 
tutions, such as schools, the kinds of schools that are actually in existence 
and being carried on from time to time, and the court would be justified 
in recognizing the fact that the Board of Education had given a practical 
construction to the provision of the old charter as authorizing it to provide 
for training teachers, and, in fact, it is hardly necessary to take judicial 
notice of that, because allegations to that effect are contained in the 
bill before the court. This court will take notice that the Supreme 
Court has determined, by its decisions in regard to the State Normal 
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Schools, which have been established in different parts of the state^ tluit 
the Normal Schools are a recognused method of inatrumentality lor tha 
institution and maintenance of a thorough and eflSoient syitem of fret 
schools; that the training of teachers especiallj is a reoogniaed iutm- 
mentfllity for the purpose of carrying on the system of free acboola; aleo 
that the Supreme Court has held that the Legislature, under the matbaMj 
of the constitutional provision referred to, can grant power to HrWntt 
and maintain Normal Schools. 

Now, if it is a recognized instrumentality, a recogniied method of 
providing for the thorough and efficient system of free schools, and the 
Legislature has granted, not only by the charter of 1863 (and alio hf 
the present general school law as applicable to Chicago) that it ihonld 
have all rights, powers and authority necessary to provide a ^iteai of 
free schools — for that, in substance, is the provision — I do not eee why 
the grant of this broad, general power is not sufficient to justify the actioa 
of the Board of Education in taking over thia Normal School or iaeti- 
tuting it. 

From the broad powers granted, both under the old charter and the 
new law, the law of 1872, re-enacted in 1889, it la a matter of aeeeaaaiy 
implication that the broad powers there granted, indnde the power to 
take such instrumentalities, especially those that have been reoognlaed 
by the law, by the practice in the State, and by the oonatmetion of the 
Legislature as necessary instrumentalities in carrying on a eyitem of free 
schools. 

I think the constitutional provision was made intentionally as broed 
as language could make it. It is not that the L^alatnre shell inetitnte 
and carry on free schools— that is not the language of the proFlaioDa hot 
that it shall cause to be instituted and maintained a thorough and f^*M*"^ 
system of free schools, and the use of the term "syetem" wna intended 
to confer all the power that was necessary to effect the object intcBded, 
and to make use of all the instrumentalities, all the means that wen 
necessary. The Board of Education is the judge of the meane— not that 
anything that the Board chooses to do would be recognieed, hot ita eetieB 
would not be interfered with where it is a question of judgm eal ' w h en 
the act done by the Board of Education may reasonably be aald to be a 
fair construction of its powers in regard to the institution and mainftenuiea 
of a thorough and efficient system of free schools, in the employment of 
the instrumentalities deemed necessary. Therefore, the Judieierj power 
would not interfere — would not interfere at all, unless it wae dearly an 
abuse of the discretionary power or judgment which the acte refe ii ed to 
confer upon the Board of Education. 

And again, this bill appears to be aimed not as at an injunefcioa 
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against the carrying on of a Normal School, but its object appears to be 
for the prevention of erecting a school building. 

The land belongs to the city, the action taken by the Board is author- 
ized by the concurrence of the city, and it is simply a question of erecting 
a school building. I think it ought to be looked at without any regard 
to the particular intention manifested by the Board in causing it to be 
erected; because its use may be altered or changed at any time by the 
Board of Education. It may be appropriated solely and entirely for a 
common school. 

This bill was filed after the work had commenced, without any reason 
stated why the taxpayer did not move before the work was commenced 
and after, presumably, obligations were assumed by the Board of Education 
in regard to the building about to be erected. There is no excuse made 
for that delay. He is not entitled to any very particular consideration in 
filing a bill as a taxpayer where he stands by and allows large expenses to 
be made, or where he comes into court and seeks on account of hia taxes 
to interfere with the erection of buildings intended for public purposes or 
for school purposes. 

The only question that he appears to make is that the building b not 
necessary — not necessary, because the present building is sufficient. But 
taxpayers are not given the power by the Legislature to determine those 
questions. The Board of Education is given that power, and unless there 
is a flagrant abuse of the power given the Board, the taxpayer has no right 
to call upon the court to interfere. 

I am clearly of the opinion that not only the power conferred by the 
broad general powers givea all the rights, power and authority necessary 
for the purpose of carrying on a system of free schools, but that the 
power to erect buildings is also conferred; one necessarily goes with 
the other. 

The demurrer will have to be sustained to the bill. I do not see 
how he can very well amend it. 

Judge Dillon: The only thing is, I wouldn't want to amend any 
part of the stating part of the bill, your Honor, but in view of the latteor 
part of your Honor's opinion, we would like to take this matter up, and 
I would like to amend the prayer, and the demurrer, of course, will be 
sustained again. 

The Court: Submit your amendment to the other side tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Maher: And if we see fit to flle any special ground of demurrer, 
I suppose we may? 

The Court: Yes, if you see flt to amend your demurrer. 
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The suit was one of great public interest and has been copied 
largely throughout the country. The decision of Judge Tuley 
seems to settle finally the question as to the right of Boards 
of Education to conduct Normal Schools to train teachers for 
their public schools. 

TBACHSRS' FEDERATION SUIT. 

The suit brought by Catharine Groggin and 1,643 others, all 
members of the Chicago Teachers' Federation, alleging that they 
were entitled to $75 each, additional salary for services in the 
year 1900, plus compensation for the first week in September, 
1900, during which period the schools were not open, making a 
total claim of $218,638.50, was, during the last year, heard before 
Judge Dunne, and he entered a decree in this suit on March 20, 
1905, disallowing the claim for the week's pay in September, when 
the schools were not open, but allowing each of the 1,644 teachers 
$45 additional salary for the year 1900, being for the months 
of January, February, March, April, May, and June, 1900. The 
total amount of this claim for these 1,644 teachers aggregates 
$73,980. The Judge also allowed the injunction to continue as to 
the sum of $48,901, the amount claimed for the week's salary 
when the schools were closed in September, so as to tie up this 
money and g^ve the teachers an opportunity to appeal from his 
decision as to the compensation for the said week's service. Of 
the original amount of $249,554.79, there was released by this 
decision the difference between $122,881 and $249,554.79, or 
$126,673.79, which has been distributed between the Educa- 
tional and Building Funds in the proper proportion. 

This decision is based on the theory that when the Board of 
Education elected teachers in June, 1899, said teachers so electe3 
were entitled to the salary then in force for the next ensuing 
school year, and not simply to the end of the calendar year, as 
was the custom of the Board for years, and further, on the fact 
that the City Council at its meeting on April 4, 1900, in connection 
with the passing of an ordinance entitled, "An ordinance making 
appropriations for corporate, schools and public library 
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purposes, for the fiscal year from January 1, 1900, to December 
31, 1900," adopted a resolution in connection with the said 
ordinance which read as follows : "A sufficient amount of this 
sum appropriated shall be expended in restoring salaries of 
experienced school teachers for 1900." 

It is proper to say, however, that the action of the City Council 
referred to above was due to the agitation conducted by the Chi- 
cago Teachers' Federation, and I was informed by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the City Council at the time the action 
was taken, that he and other members believed that it would have 
no force or effect, but that it would relieve them of further 
annoyance and importuning. 

Sub-division 5, Section 22, of the school laws of the State 
of Illinois, provides that said Board of Education is given power 
"to employ teachers and fix the amount of their compensation," 
and Section 28 of Article VI of the General School Law of this 
State provides that, "All schools in such cities shall be governed 
as hereinbefore stated, and no power given to the Board of 
Education shall be exercised by the City Council of such city." 

I have been advised by counsel for the Board of Education 
that in their opinion the finding of Judge Dunne's decision in this 
case is clearly erroneous as to the $73,980, and that it would un- 
doubtedly be reversed on appeal, and that his disallowance of the 
claim of $48,901 is clearly correct, and will be affirmed. The 
case is now pending in the Appellate Court of Illinois, at Chicago. 
A full printed abstract of the record of the case is on file in the 
offices of the Board of Education, giving the pleadings in the 
case and the evidence. If Judge Dunne's decision as to the addi- 
tional salary should be affirmed by the Appellate Court, then 
the additional salary of $45 for the six months should not only 
be paid to the 1,644 teachers who were parties to this suit, but 
to about 1^400 other teachers who did not join in the suit. I 
have been repeatedly advised that members of the Chicago Teach- 
ers' Federation have stated that only such persons as were parties 
to the suit would enjoy the benefits of the result; in fact, this 
has been used by the Federation as a battle cry for new recruits. I 
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have assured a number of teachers who have come to me on the 
subject that in my judgment, whatever might be the final 
outcome of the suit, the Board of Education would treat all 
teachers alike, whether they were parties to the suit, or not. 



In conclusion, the President wishes to express his appreciation 
of the confidence manifested by the Board of Education in 
entrusting him with the great responsibility of acting as its 
President, and in re-electing him to that position. In leaving 
the position and his work on the Board of Education the Presi- 
dent takes this opportunity to thank again all the members of the 
Board for the uniform courtesy they have accorded him. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Clayton Mark, 

President. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago : 

Your Committee on Finance presents their report in detail of 
the expenditures on account of the Board of Education for the 
school year ending June 30, 1905, as follows: 



SCHOOL TAX FUND, BUILDING ACCOUNT. 

School Sites — 

Addition to Audubon School lot % 

Addition to Blaine School lot 

Addition to Curtis School lot 

Addition to Carpenter School lot 

Addition to Drummond School lot 

Addition to Emmet School lot 

Addition to Garfield School lot 

Addition to Darwin School lot 

Addition to Drake School lot 

Addition to Graham School lot 

Addition to Howe School lot 

Addition to Jenner School lot 

Addition to Medlll School lot 

Addition to Monroe School lot 

Addition to Moos School lot 

Addition to Normal School lot 

Addition to Raymond School lot 

Addition to Smyth School lot 

Addition to Spencer School lot 

Addition to Sumner School lot 

Addition to Van Vlissingen School lot 

Addition to Wlllard School lot 

Avers Ay. and Sixteenth St School lot 

Granyllle Av. and Perry St. School lot 

Montlcello and Schubert Sts. School lot 

Twenty-seventh and Sawyer Av. School lot 

Thirty-ninth and Sacramento At. School lot ... . 

Kosmlnski (four quarterly payments) 

Ohio and Park Ay. School lot 

Condemnation expenses 

NEW BUILDINGS. 

On account of contracts for erection of 

Special assessments 

63 



8,050.00 

8,600.00 

11,800.00 

14,000.00 

6,750.00 

8,500.00 

88,807.00 

13,860.00 

23,575.00 

38,900.00 

4,800.00 

10,500.00 

3,066.40 

4,600.00 

42,050.00 

15,000.00 

1,200.00 

14,000.00 

2,600.00 

10,000.00 

2,500.00 

17,150.00 

10,000.00 

16,100.00 

7,500.00 

8,000.00 

7,000.00 

1,750.00 

14,750.00 

22,205.23 



9 387,402.68 



1,324,430.62 
96,627.28 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago : 

Your Committee on Finance presents their report in detail of 
the expenditures on account of the Board of Education for the 
school year ending June 30, 1905, as follows: 



SCHOOL TAX FUND, BUILDING ACCOUNT. 

School Sites — 

Addition to Audubon School lot % 

Addition to Blaine School lot 

Addition to Curtis School lot 

Addition to Carpenter School lot 

Addition to Drummond School lot 

Addition to Emmet School lot 

Addition to Garfield School lot 

Addition to Darwin School lot 

Addition to Drake School lot 

Addition to Graham School lot 

Addition to Howe School lot 

Addition to Jenner School lot 

Addition to Medill School lot 

Addition to Monroe School lot 

Addition to Moos School lot 

Addition to Normal School lot 

Addition to Raymond School lot 

Addition to Smyth School lot 

Addition to Spencer School lot 

Addition to Sumner School lot 

Addition to Van Vlissingen School lot 

Addition to Willard School lot 

Avers Ay. and Sixteenth St School lot 

Granyille Av. and Perry St. School lot 

Monticello and Schubert Sts. School lot 

Twenty-seventh and Sawyer Av. School lot 

Thirty-ninth and Sacramento Ay. School lot ... . 

Kosminskl (four quarterly payments) 

Ohio and Park Av. School lot 

Condemnation expenses 

NEW BUILDINGS. 

On account of contracts for erection of 

Special assessments 

63 



8,050.00 

8,600.00 

11,800.00 

14,900.00 

6.750.00 

8,500.00 

38,807.00 

13,860.00 

23,575.00 

38,000.00 

4,800.00 

10,600.00 

8,065.40 

4,600.00 

42,060.00 

16,000.00 

1,200.00 

14,000.00 

2,600.00 

10,000.00 

2,500.00 

17,150.00 

10,000.00 

15,100.00 

7,500.00 

8,000.00 

7,000.00 

1,750.00 

14,750.00 

22,205.23 



9 887,402.68 



1,324,480.52 
05,627.28 
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PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 



In sundry tchool buildings, as follows : 
Fitting np class, cooking and manual training rooms 9 

New closet rooms and lavatories 

New steam heating and ventilating apparatus 

Cement and brick paving 

Iron fences 

Retaining walls 

Oas and electric fixtures 

Electric wiring 

Steam pipe covering 

Wire guards 

Earth and cinder filling 

Scales 

Fire alarm boxes 

Fire escapes 

Flag poles 

Sundry work necessary for the completion of new 

buildings 

Alterations, etc., on account of new building law . . 



82,890.29 

16,876.08 

110,067.68 

40,895.71 

17.287.76 

12,285.00 

12,556.88 

1,980.70 

1,466.11 

1,488.81 

2,926.80 

6,814.76 

5,157.12 

5,008.00 

1,810.00 

62,510.97 
28,717.82 



852,688.01 



Total expenditures, School Tax Fund, Building 
Account 



$2,160,108.29 



SCHOOL TAX FUND, SPECIAL ASSESSMENT ACCOUNT. 

Special Assessments — 
Expenditures $ 50,177.44 



SCHOOL TAX FUND, INDEBTEDNESS ACCOUNT. 

Bonds and Interest — 

Matured bonds 9 56,000.00 

Interest coupons 16,812.50 

Interest on deferred bondfl 52.74 



9 72,865.24 



SCHOOL TAX FUND, EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNT. 

Salaries- 
Superintendent and teachers 95,481,581.18 

Less amount charged to School 

Fund 852,112.02 

Less for salaries of teachers of 
special studies, high schools, 

etc 958,857.25 

1,810,969.27 



Office employes 

Engineers and janitors, primary and grammar 

grades 

Bath room attendants 



98,620,561.86 
58,457.74 

521,625.71 
9,096.00 



ON FINANCE. 



Masoorr and plaiterlng ) 4,116.04 

Ulzed psiDtH. oil, wblM lead, «tc 2M0.1T 

Rapalrlng roofs 1D,40T.S0 

Repairs, Iron, tin and tbeet metal work IS.OIO.BI 

Painting. cftlclodiilQg and wUtamsbIng 02327.12 

PlonbtaK, gaaflttlng Mid Mwcrtge 14,008.68 

ClMoiDc water cIoMt vault* 083. TS 

Window glass and put^ 10,T2B.8I> 

Blackboards 10,861.67 

ClMDlng buildings 1S0.2S 

Hardware and nalU 16,181.00 

Lumber for sldewslka. fences, etc 28,022.70 

ItepattlDi; VpoeUaD tillnds 284.00 

Carpenters' and laborer^ wages 181,201.40 

Keep and care of horaes 3,476.70 

7,748.72 

1,8T8.2B 

Repairs to bnggles, wagons and baraMS 1,286.07 

Bnaorlng asbes, cnbUsh, etc 4,496.06 

Horses, buggies and hamsaa 1,081.20 

Insurance B66.76 

Salaries of Inspectors, cleifca, etc 4,260^16 

Repairing scales 781.06 

Repairing dag poles 400.10 

Repairing electHc bells 1,208.68 

« 800,870.79 

L«M amount ebarged to Permansot Impro?*- 

meat, etc. 67,788.60 

Heating Apparatus — 

Ordlnarr repairs to steam healing apparatus t 61,170.97 

Ordlnarj repairs to stoves and furnaces 5.942.S2 

Repairing beat regulation apparatus 6,042.81 

B«(ialrlng steam pipe corerlng 2,280.26 

Cut lace, ggsliets and packing 1,BSS.0D 

Bnglnetuid irllnder oil 1,068.66 

SalarleB — engineers and clerks, Bngtneer's office. . 4,882.02 

New boilers 17,626.81 

ApparatDs and Fnmltare — 

Renewals of old seats and desks f 10,41B.S6 

Bencbes 106.80 

Principals' desks 1,060.94 

Teacbers' tables 1,000.26 

Omlrs 661.64 

aock* 712.68 

Rep«lrlng clocks 788.77 

Bookcase* 8J60.li 

Card case* 2,BS8.00 

St«r*aptlcon ease* 420.80 

Toilet caM* 126.60 
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Dnwing bouil eatai se3.2S 

Xefraence tmok tablet 43.BG 

Window ibadM 9,T2S.44 

Ink well! and glaiati 788.83 

Kerboardi 3T4.7S 

"^™«» s»*.a* 

Uap rack! 42.(10 

Blackboards M4.46 

Model itandi 49.80 

Wuta paiwr boiei M.SB 

OIHb* fnrnltiire 6,4T8.11 

T7I>ewrit8r« 191,87 

Conptograph 400.00 

Bawdoat. coal boiea, ele 1,480^7 

> 41,44S.32 

L*M amount eharsed to aew building, etc 14.927.78 

BoiUl at Proport7 Occupied lot Bchool Pnrpoaal — 

B«bool Fund lot! I 11,M0.D0 

Booma and bolldlnfa 8S,874.S6 

OBIcet Boaid of Bdncatlon 32.830.08 

rue), Primarr and Qrammar OradM — 

Bott coal t 118.887.88 

Hard coat 82,SSS.3e 

Fine Blab! 4.202.18 

Beatlns Aganli Bchool TSO.OO 

Inipectlns acalea 448.00 

School Suppllea — 

Chalk crafona | 1,2STJI0 

Lead pencil! 8i284.iQ 

Peiia 4,000.00 

Pan hoidera 1,800.00 

Writing paper 18.701.98 

Cap paper C,004.S6 

Note paper 88.T0 

E)n*elape« 608.08 

Ink 996.08 

Blank booka and ataUaoerr 1.040.87 

Olty dlrerlorles 82.50 

Blackboard rubbers 4.373J10 

Rental telepbonee 1,780.09 

Wrapping paper and twine 870.48 

Inniranea 1.821.00 

Poatage and poatal card* 8,064.14 

Telegram cLarees 181.6T 

Bipreaa ehargea and car fara 486.62 

Blbbone for dlplomaa 80.18 

Spelling tableta 4,168.61 

ArltbmatJc tableta 7.704.94 

Clerki- lalailei. mpplj rooma 8,888.47 
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1,19].TS 
»7».S0 

488.00 
H.1B 
19.80 



CMZ-34 
347.08 
739.42 
391.00 
1BSJ>2 
308.85 

ies.30 

148.00 
01.92 
488.00 
2,087.01 
1,188.88 
1,117.88 
101.39 
21B.W 
100.80 
840J18 
043.00 
103.40 
828.48 
423.18 
009.82 
98.00 
12.18 
104.80 
28.78 
89.80 
12.00 
08.01 
40.84 
00.00 
BB.T2 
870.90 



8,176.07 

S0.20 

201.08 

0,805.80 

1,112.08 

1,801.70 

102.BO 

08.48 
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Onus hook, etc 11.98 

•rue seed 61.20 

Police badges 82.98 

Flies 14.68 

Waste paper bags 222.86 

Lawn mowers 122.81 

Flags 729.96 

Stepladders 610.26 

Mortar hoes 21.94 

Sawdust 10.00 

Cheesecloth 696.74 

Matches and sundries 28.16 

Corks, etc 21.26 

Towels (offices) 208.04 

Water — Austin and Rogers Park 948.72 

Stone jugs 10.80 

Toilet paper 634.40 

Towels, etc., bathrooms 8,180.18 

Salaries — Clerks, Supply Department 6,880.43 

Printing and Advertising — 

Publication of Annual Report 9 620.37 

Publishing Proceedings of Board 8,410.74 

Miscellaneous printing 12,017.49 

Engrossing 080.06 

Advertising 1,168.27 

Printing Board of Education Bulletin 625.29 

Bvenlng Schools — 

Teachers* salaries I 104,273.60 

Engineers* and janitors* salaries 11,901.00 

Gas and electric light 10,411.12 

Fuel 8,014.29 

Printing 1,102.70 

Cooking supplies 876.47 

Repairing typewriters 617.00 

School Libraries — 

Supplementary readers 9 20,784.44 

Reblnding books 1,811.26 

Rental 86.60 

Lunch, examiners 231.11 

Textbooks — 
For use of indigent pupils 

High Schools — 

Salaries of teachers 9 627,467.18 

Salaries of engineers and janitors 40,896.21 

Fuel 19,326.13 

Gas and electric light 2,578.92 

Reference books, etc 8,227.05 

Diplomas 1,117.00 

- Reblnding books 181.45 



46,014.49 



19,018.22 



182,685.18 



28,862.80 
22,864.66 
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FrioUDg 87T.80 

Labonitorr •.ppintna and niivllw 14,768.98 

SoppIlM, DnwlDS Dcf«TtmeDt 89.70 

Ink 87.04 

TUDlDt plMIM 2S.SS 

OfmnulDiik •pp&ratDI 4,024.03 

InsomiM 07.80 

Trpewrltcra, rental, «te SB.79 

Stool! 1S».04 

Htnual tralnlne eiiulpiiieat. PbUIlpi High 481.74 

PliDO, PbltllpB High 12S.O0 

Bl«liard T. Crane Uanual Training Blgh Scbool — 

SalwlM of teacbera « 81,410.99 

BalarlM of englneera and Janitors 8,417.94 

Salary ot watchman 1,088.00 

Fnel 4,489.98 

Oai 192.08 

Drawing paper, etc M9.18 

Tools and macblaerj' 1,S42.S8 

laborilorr apparatus and anppllM 1,878.08 

Beferanie twolia, mapa, etc 871.Q1 

Printing - 7S.90 

Bonaeliold Art: DepartmeDt 37.48 

Bbop mpplle* 8,864.84 

Hannal Training In Orammar Bchoole — 

BalaMea of leachera • 88,841.80 

Tools and mactalnerT 3,412.02 

Blectric power 38X10 

Saiattea, eogineera and Janltwa 1,978.60 

Shiv aappUe* 0,582.83 

Uanual Training at Uoom of Cometlon — 

Salariea of teacher* » 18,028.80 

Balariea of englDaen and Janitor* 8383.83 

PiMl 3,868.13 

TextlMMika. etc 41.08 

Tables, cUnlrs, etc., dining rooma 688.81 

Bbop mppllea 498.78 

Nonnal School— 

Balariea of taachera I 68,118.00 

Balariei of engtneer* and Janttora 8,H8.39 

Salary aaeUtant librarian 6SaD0 

Salary of atenographer 909.96 

Salary of printers 1,920.00 

Fnel 8,880.71 

•aa and electric light 860.00 

TexttMMAa, refereooe hooka. Me 1,870.68 

Drawing paper 78.40 

Printing 449.01 

- - pUM 411.94 
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School mipplies 821.07 

Telephone 234.84 

Hoaeehold Art Department supplies 861.85 

Mmnual Training Department supplies 190.00 

Kindergarten supplies 88.68 

Medical examiners 742.00 

Normal extension work 14,188.07 

Klndetgartens— 

Salaries of teachers I 161,060.89 

Salaries of janitors 8,170,07 

Supplies 2,788.99 

Pianos 876.00 

Music — 

Salaries of teachers I 6,086.00 

Salary of stenographer 879.98 

Music readers 8,866.00 

Pianos 2,260.00 

Piano tuner 889.27 

Moving pianos, etc 648.99 

Drawing — 

Salaries of teachers 9 6,666.60 

Salary of stenographer 870.98 

Drawing paper 8,868.90 

Drawing hooks 121.60 

Lead pencils 648.98 

Colored chalk 1,878.20 

Charcoal 1,129.49 

Mounting hoard 121.88 

Brasers 2.06 

Automlxers 26.00 

Fixative 106.00 

Art InsUtute exhlhlt 24.00 

Physical Culture — 

Salaries of teachers 9 10,707.26 

Indian cluhs and dumbbells 487.50 

Wands and racks 102.20 

MaU 2,564.00 

Combination apparatus 8,904.40 

Printing 427.00 

Household Arts — 

Salaries of teachers 9 29,310.80 

Salaries of janitors 412.50 

Kitchen utensils 1,411.01 

Cooking supplies 3,062.02 

Gtes 1,400.00 

Deaf-Mute Schools — 

Salaries of teachers 9 22,592.87 

Supplies 39.50 

Insurance 150.00 



82,630.28 



168,279.05 



17,804.24 



18,841.48 



184^52.41 



86,050.98 



22,782.87 
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Mental and Manual Training of Blind — 

Salaries of teachers | 4,025.00 

SuppUes 169.24 



Scientific Pedagogy and Child Study — 

Salaries of teachers 9 2,826.00 

Apparatus 50.00 

Printing 38.25 



School Census for 1004 — 

Salaries of clerks, etc 9 1,965.85 

Books, printing and stationery 317.05 



Compulsory Education — 

Salaries of superintendent and clerks 9 4,036.20 

Salaries of truant officers 16,269.02 

Surety bonds 75.00 

Printing 200.43 



Medical Inspection — 

Salaries of Inspectors 9 6,244.40 

Salary of stenographer 448.30 

Printing 9.00 



Parental School — 

Salaries superintendents and teachers 9 24,661.02 

Salaries engineers, janitors, cooks, etc 14,290.21 

Fuel 6,505.08 

Rent of grounds 1,800.00 

Furniture 223.46 

Clothing 2,187.21 

Dining and kitchen equipment 465.86 

Horses, cows, etc 250.00 

Farming expenses and care of horses 1,790.73 

Rental pasture 75.00 

Manual training supplies 190.54 



4,194.24 



2,918.25 



2,283.80 



20,580.65 



5,701.70 



Schools for Crippled Chldren — 

Salaries of teachers 9 8,030.50 

Salaries of janitors 1,004.50 

Supplies 63.76 

4,098.76 

Transportation of crippled children 6,807.00 

Vacation Schools — 

Salaries of teachers 5,000.00 

Examining Board — 

For serrlces In connection with examinations 8,685.00 

Legal Expenses — 

Attorney fees 6,547.33 

Ahetracts of title, court costs, etc 550.10 



7,097.48 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition — 
Expenses in connection with exhibit 9 1,284.18 
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Telephone 67.59 

Stationery, printing, etc 008.47 

Textbooks 80.40 

Hospital equipment 182.86 

Ihrags, etc 269.89 

Installing system of accounts 100.00 

Petty cash account 100.00 

Freight, etc., on cinders 267.60 

Ice cutters 207.75 

Repairing shoes 424.95 

Laundry work 1,904.10 

School house supplies 602.76 

Groceries, meats, vegetables, etc 12,788.51 

% 69,004.89 

Less amount charged to permanent improyement. 517.50 

69,886.89 

Contingent Fund, Educational Account — 

Interest on temporary loans I 9,873.95 

Expenses on account of Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position 486.70 

Photographs of school buildings 857.60 

Expense on account of funerals 169.75 

Expenses to New York, Springfield, etc 282.30 

To satisfy suit of Patrick Foley for use of John 

Lamey 182.25 

11,202.55 

Total expenditures, School Tax Fund, educational 

account 16,549,225.64 

SCHOOL FUND. 

Your Committee has audited the receipts and expenditures 
on account of the School Fund for the year ending June 30, 1905, 
which are as follows: 

Investment Account — 
Receipts — 

Cash on hand for Investment, June 

80 ,1904 I 84,515.19 

Hyde Park School honds, Nos. 47, 

48 and 58, $1,000 each, paid % 3,000.00 

City of Chicago sewerage bonds, Nos. 

4882, 4888, 4834. 4885, 4471, 4499 

and 4358, $1,000 each, paid 7,000.00 

City of Chicago sewerage honds, Nos. 

4612, 4585 and 4830, |900 each, 

paid 1,500.00 

Mortgage note of Battle C. Mueller, 

paid 4,500.00 
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Cltj of Chicago time warant No. 

164, paid 9,500.00 

City of Chicago time warrant No. 

165. paid 4,000,00 

City of Chicago time warrant No. 
241, paid 18,500.00 

48,000.00 82,515.19 

Expenditures — 

Invested In City of Chicago 5 per cent 

time warrants as fololws : 

No. 322, dated July 21, 1904 % 46,000.00 

No. 83, dated March 21. 1905...... 4,500.00 

No. 298, dated June 29, 1905 82,000.00 

82,500.00 

Cash In hands of City Treasurer.... 15.19 

1 82,515.19 

Income Account — — — — — 

Receipts — 

Cash on hand June 80, 1904 I 847,880.88 

Rentals of School Pund property.... % 450,446.88 

Interest on bonds and mortgage loans. 49,317.57 

State school tax 1904, per capita.... 801,602.26 

State school tax 1904, tuition deaf- 
mute pupils 28,000.00 

State school tax 1904, School for 

Crippled Children 9,048.75 

Miscellaneous — 
Tuition fees for non-resident pupils.. 2,592.05 

Corrections In teachers' pay rolls .... 3.000.89 

Conscience fund, returned by teachers 29.00 

Refund from teachers' pension fund.. 7.48 

Fines for violation of Compulsory 

Education law 65.00 

From Illinois Telephone Company for 

right of way 1.00 844,019.28 

School Tax Fund — 

Amount transferred to pay teachers' 

salaries % 4,579,419.11 

15,770,760.22 

Expenditures — 

Salaries superintendents and teachers $5,481,581.18 

Miscellaneous — 

Rebate and refund account rentals. ... 9 2,495.00 

Margaret O'Donoghue, dower In Bar- 
ker lot 75.00 

Appraisers' fees and stenographer. . . . 9,840.88 

Water taxes. Insurance and repairs.. 148.47 

Tuition fees to District 7-87-14 (Mor- 
gan Park) 498.00 

Union Trust Company care of se- 
curities 167.50 

Special assessments 40.50 

Maps and blue prints of School Fund 

property 66.18 12,824.08 

95,770,769.22 

Cash In hands of City Treasurer. ... $ 826,418.06 96,770,769.82 
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INVESTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

Your Committee also reports that, in accordance with its 
duties as prescribed in Section 28 of the Rules and Regulations 
of the Board, it has examined the securities in the custody of the 
Union Trust Company and found them to agree with the record 
of the fund kept in the office of the Auditor of the Board of 
Education. 

Amount of School Fund, principal, June 

SO, 1905 11,089,116.19 

194 City of Chicago 4 per cent, water 
loan bonds % 97,000.00 

Three City of Chicago 8H per cent wa- 
ter loan honds 2,000.00 

Twenty-one City of Chicago 8^ per 
cent, school bonds 21,000.00 

Bight City of Chicago 4 per cent river 
improvements bonds 8,000.00 

Fifty-four City of Chicago 4 per cent 
World's Columbian BxposiUon bonds. . 85,500.00 

Twenty-flye City of Chicago 4 per cent 

school bonds 25,000.00 

Thirteen Hyde Park 4% P^r cent school 
bonds 18,000.00 

Bighteen and one-half Sanitary District 
5 per cent bonds 18,600.00 

Fifteen Sanitary District 4 per cent 
bonds 15,000.00 

City of Chicago time warant No. 822. . . 46,000.00 

City of Chicago 5 per cent time war- 
rant No. 83 4,500.00 

City of Chicago 5 per cent, time war- 
rant No. 293 82,000.00 

317,600.00 

Mortgage Notes — 

Bdward R. Neely, 5 per cent % 2,000,00 

Lisxie Quirk, 5 per cent 400.00 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 

5 per cent 86,000.00 

Kate M. Tufts and Melville F. Tufts, 

5 per cent 12,000.00 

John C. Neal and the Great Western 

Railroad Company (in custody of 

the City Comptroller). 5 per cent. 660,000.00 

750,400.00 

Real Estate — 
The "Barker Lot," being the south 10 
feet of sub-lot 8 and the north 10 
feet of sub-lot 4 of lots 7 and 10, 
in block 2, fractional section 15, 
addition $ 8,000.00 
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The "Basby Lot,** being tbe north H 

of lot 14, In block 60, of Rotaell, 

Mather ft Roberts* Addition to Chi- 
cago 860.00 

The "Hegewisch Property,*' being lot 

5, blodc 10, in Adolph Hegewi8ch*8 

tub. of part of sonth % of Sec 

81, T. 87 N., R. 15 B 1,500.00 

The "Bartlett Property," being lota 

56 and 56, in block 4, in Hough ft 

Reed*8 Addition to Washington 

Heighto 400.00 

The ''Foot Prc4>erty," being lots 2, 8, 

4 and 24, in block 1, in Norwood 

Park, a sab. in Sec 6, T. 40, R. 18. 2,000.00 

The "Millen Property,*' being the 

north % of lot 7, in block 2, in 

Hilliard ft Hitt*8 Sab., in the north- 
west %, Sec. 17, T. 87, R. 14 200.00 

The "McAuIey Lake Property," being 

the west 25 feet of lot 6, in block 

10, in Auburn Park 8,750.00 

The "Altman Property," being lot 

8, in Sub. of block 8 (except north 

50 feet thereof), of Charles Busby's 

Sub. of south Ht southwest ^, 

Sec 14, T. 88, R. 14, except 2% 

acres. This property is otherwise 

known as Nos. 6140 and 6142 

Greenwood avenue and is im- 
proved with a three-story flat 

building 8,000.00 

'The Rosier Property," being lots 

17, 18, 10 and 20, in block 80, in 

Bast Washington Heights, im- 
proved with a two-story frame 

house. No. 10.042 Butler street 1,500.00 

Total real estate I 21.200.00 

Cash in hands of City Treasurer 15.19 

$1,080,116.19 
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SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Your Committee has also audited the receipts and expendi- 
tures on account of the various special funds under the control 
of the Board of Education for the year ending June 30, 1905, as 
follows : 



Reoeipta. 

Cash on hand June 80, 1904 I 3»220.03 

Interest on principal invested on ac- 
count of the several funds as fol- 
liws: 



Fund % 170.05 

Carpenter Fund 40.00 

Caihoun Fund 25.00 

Foster Medal Fund 303.47 

Holden Fund 10.00 

Howland Fund 60.00 

Jones Fund 57.05 

Kosminski Fund 35.00 

Moseley Book Fund 637.40 

Newberry Fund 50.00 

Reese Fund 100.10 

Sheldon Fund 100.00 

Sullivan Fund 12.00 



% 1,590.87 
$ 4,811.80 



Eapendiiurea. 



On account of the several funds as fol- 
lows: 

Bass Fund % 390.82 

Beidler Fund 149.07 

Calhoun Fund 44.22 

Carpenter Fund 87.95 

Foster Medal Fund 407.10 

Jones Fund 52.86 

Kosminski Fund 63.24 

Moseley Book Fund 412.30 

Newherry Fund 82.26 

Reese Fund 100.10 

Sheldon Fund 180.53 

% 1.970.45 



Cash in hands of Treasurer I 2,841.85 

1 4,811.80 
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Your G>mmittee also reports that it has examined and found 
correct the securities in the custody of the Union Trust Company, 
representing the principals of the special funds invested, as fol- 
lows: 

Baas Fund, City of Chicago 5 per cent 

time wiurrant No. 323 $ 1,000.00 

Part of city of Chicago 5 per cent 

time warrant No. 29i 1,800.00 

Part of Sanitary District 5 per cent 

bond No. 1440 600.00 

Part of Sanitary District 4 per cent 
bond No. 18,148 800.00 

Part of 5 per cent mortgage note 800.00 

$ 4,000.00 

Calhoun Fund H Sanitary District 5 

per cent bond No. 1486 I SOO.OO 

Carpenter Fund, City of Chicago, 

World's Columbian Exposition. No. 

2666 1,000.00 

Foster Medal Fund, Marie J. Lund- 
berg's 5 per cent mortgage note...| 8,000.00 
Part of Sanitary District 5 per cent 

bond No. 1440 200.00 

Part of Sanitary District 4 per cent 

bond No. 18148 400.00 

Part of City of Chicago 5 per cent 

time warrant No. 294 2,200.00 

1 6,800.00 

Holden Fund, part of Sanitary Dis- 
trict 5 per cent bond No. 1440 .... 200.00 
Howland Fund, part of 5 per cent 

mortgage note 1,000.00 

Jones Fund, part of City of Chicago 

6 per cent time warrant No. 204.. 1,000.00 

Kosminski Fund, part of 5 per cent 

mortgage note 700.00 

Moseley Book Fund, part of City of 

Chicago 5 per cent time warrant 

No. 294 11,000.00 

Newberry Fund, Sanitary District, 5 

per cent bond No. 1480 1,000.00 

Reese Fund, Sanitary District 6 per 

cent hoods Nos. 1487 and 1488, 

each $1,000 2,000.00 

Sullivan Fund, part of Sanitary Dis- 
trict 4 per cent bond No. 18,148.. 800.00 
Sheldon Fund, City of Chicago 

World's Columbian Bzposltlon 4 per 

cent bonds Nos. 8408 and 8409...$ 2,000.00 
City of Chicago, World's Columbian 

Exposition, 4 per cent bond No. 

5261 600.00 

2,600.00 

$ 81,000.00 
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The prindpad oi the several fcmds at this date is as follows: 

Cftfpcater PiBd $ UMMtOO 

IfMeky Book rind IUMWjS* 

BhtMoa FoDd t.ffffftW 

WlUUm K. SoIUtu Faad SOOlOO 



IflftiaH Rmm FoDd gjftffft.OT 

Xcvbtrrf Faad 1*000.00 

Holdcn Fuad 200jOO 

Oeorgi* II«rwUuid Fuad UOOQlOO 

CbArl«« K4»aUaAf FoDd 700410 

PerkJiw Btkm Faad 4,OO0lOO 

Foaur Medal Fuad 53MMM> 

JoaM Fuad 1«000.00 

1 SljOOO.00 



JONATHAN BURR FUND. 

Your G>mniittee submits the following statement of the 
ccipts and expenditures on account of the Jcxiathan Burr Fund, 
held in trust by the City G>mptroller for the use of schools, for 
the year ending June 30, 1905 : 

B«c«lpto— 

Cash oa baad Juae 80, 1004 $ 000.88 

lattreft <m layestmeats 1,070.00 

1 1,700.88 

Bzpeaditure— 

Teitbooks for ladlgeot pupils % 1,475.64 

Cash In hands ci Treasurer, June 80, 1005 285.24 

1 1,760.88 

Your Committee also submits a statement of the amount now 
invested belonging to the principal of the Jonathan Burr Fund, 
the revenue of which is applicable to the purchase of books of 
reference, apparatus, works of art, text-books, for the use of 
schools : 

Principal of funds, June 80, 1904 9 82,700.00 

Invested as follows : 

Blffht City of Chicago 4 per cent bonds % 8,000.00 

Fifteen aty of Chicago 8^ per cent bonds 15,000.00 

FITS Hawthorne 5 per cent bonds 2,500.00 

One city of Chicago 5 per cent time warrant 6,700.00 

Cash In hands of City Treasurer for Investment. . 500.00 

82,700.00 
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STATEMENT OF BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF SUNDRY ANNEXED SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS ASSUMED BY THE CITY OF CHICAGO AND 

OUTSTANDING JUNE 3O, I905. 

















Interewt 




Iniereei. 


Dif. 


T. 


R. 


Bonds. 


Due. 




Ooupofu. 


Payable, Per cent. 


1 


87 


16 


$20,000.00 


Feb. 




1007 


Feb. 




Aug. 


1 


6 








86,000.00 


Aug. 




1908 


Feb. 




Aug. 


1 


6 


1 


38 


14 


16,000.00 


July 




1906 


Jan. 




July 


1 


4% 








16,000.00 


July 




1907 


Jan. 




July 


1 


4H 


2 


88 


14 


16,000.00 


Sept 




1906 


Mar. 




S^t 


1 


6 








16,000.00 


Sept 




1906 


Mar. 




Sept 


1 


6 








16,000.00 


Sept 




1907 


Mar. 




S^t 


1 


6 


• 






16,000.00 


Sept 




1908 


Mar. 




Sept 


1 


6 


10 


38 


14 


41,000.00 


June 




1908 


June 




Dec 


1 


6 


2 


39 


13 


1,000.00 


Nov. 




1904 


May 




Nov. 


1 


6 








1,000.00 


Nov. 




1906 


May 




Nov. 


1 


6 








6,000.00 


Not. 




1906 


May 


12 


Nov. 


12 


6 








2,000.00 


Nov. 




1906 


Ma- 


1 


Nov. 


1 


6 








6,000.00 


Nov. 




1906 


liay 12 


Nov. 


12 


6 








2,000.00 


Nov. 




1907 


May 


1 


Nov. 


1 


6 








6,000.00 


Nov. 




1907 


Ma- 


12 


Nov. 


12 


6 








6,000.00 


liay 




1908 


May 


1 


Nov. 


1 


6 








4,600.00 


Nov. 




1908 


May 


1 


Nov. 


1 


6 








6,000.00 


Nov. 




, 1909 


May 


12 


Nov. 


12 


6 








6,000.00 


Nov. 




1910 


May 


12 


Nov. 


12 


6 








6,000.00 


Nov. 




1911 


May 12 


Nov. 


12 


6 








6,000.00 


July 




, 1912 


Jan. 


1 


July 


1 


6 








6,000.00 


July 




1918 


Jan. 


1 


July 


1 


6 








7,600.00 


Aug. 




, 1914 


Feb. 


1 


Aug. 


1 


6 


1 


40 


14 


40,000.00 


Sept. 




, 1906 


Mar. 


1 


Sept 


1 


6 



$291,000.00 
Note : — The bonded indebtedness was decreased $66,000.00 during tbe school 



year. 



CONDENSED STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE 

SCHOOL YEAR I9O4-I9OS. 

The total available for the school year July i, 1904, was as 
follows : 

Cash Balances on Hand June 80, 1904 — 

Account School Tax Fund, buildings, 
sites, etc $1,922,417.67 

Account School Tax Fund (settlement 

with Austin) 667.26 

Account School Tax Fund, indebted- 
ness 9,942.26 

Account School Tax Fund, special 
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aasessment 20,487.85 

Accoant School T&z Fund, undls- 

trlbated 247,059.22 

Accoimt School Fund, income accoant 847,880.88 
Account School Fond, principal account 84,515.19 

Accoant Special Fandi, income ac- 
coant 8,220.98 

Accoant Special Funds, principal ac- 
coant 650.00 

Accoant Jonathan Burr Fund, Income 
account 690.88 

$2,595,971.58 

Leas overdraft. School Tax Fund, edu- 

catiooal 4,230.96 

12,591,740.62 

Receipts — 

From City School Tax, 1908, building 
accoant $ 509,985.05 

From City School Tax, 1908, edaca- 
tional account 2,455,129.76 

From City School Tax, 1908, indebted- 
ness acount 20,629.67 

From City School Tax, 1908, special 
assessment account 18,582.88 

From City School Tax, 1904, building 
account 1,628,927.05 

From City School Tax, 1904, educa- 
tional account 4,149,797.82 

From City School Tax, 1904, indebted- 
ness account 61,867.05 

From City School Tax, 1904, special 
assessment account 18,788.06 

From rentals School Fund property.. 450,446.88 

From State appropriation for crip- 
pled children, Fallon School 9,048.75 

From interest on investments 49,817.57 

From tuition fees non-resident pupils 2,592.05 

From miscellaneous sources. School 
Fund 8,112.82 

From Miscellaneous Sources — 

School Tax Fund, building 20,828.78 

School Tax Fund, educational 89,689.20 

School Tax Fund, special assessment. 1,521.09 

School Tax Fund, indebtedness 112.50 

From interest on investments, Jona- 
than Burr Fund 1,070.00 

From interest on inyestments and do- 
nations account special funds. . . . 1,590.87 
From investments account, special 
funds, principal 16,850.00 
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From InyestmentB account, School 

Pnnd, principal 48,000.00 

From State per capita tax for 1004 . . 301,502.26 
From State tuition deaf mute tax, 

1004 28,000.00 

$9,820,783.01 

112,412.523.68 

Expenditures — 
Superintendents* and teachers' salar- 
ies, primary and grammar grades. . $4,472,673.88 
Teachers of high schools and special 

studies, as follows : 

High schools 527,467.18 

R. T. Crane Manual Training High 61,410.00 

Manual Training Grammar Schools. 88,841.50 

Manual Training House of Correc- 
tion 18,028.80 

Normal School 53,115.00 

Kindergartens 151,950.89 

Music 5,935.00 

Drawing 5,555.50 

Physical Culture 10.707.25 

Scientific pedagogy and child study 2,825.00 

Deaf Mute Schools 22,592.87 

Mental and manual training of the 

blind 4,025.00 

Parental School 24,561.02 

Schools for crippled children (six 

months) 3,080.50 

Household arts 29,310.80 

Total for Superintendents* and 

teachers* salaries $5,431,531.13 

Salaries of oflSce employes $ 58.457.74 

Salaries of engineers, janitors and 
janitresses 586,625.08 

Salaries of bathroom attendants 9.096.00 

Fuel 291.188.12 

Brenlng schools 182,585.18 

Rental of land and buildings for 

school purposes 44,614.55 

Rental offices of Board 32,530.08 

General repairs to buildings, furni- 
ture, heating and vetilatlng appa- 
ratus 418,068.84 

School supplies. Including ink, paper 
pens, pencils, crayons, office sta- 
tionery, postage, tabs, etc 72,061.44 

School house supplies. Including 
brushes, brooms, soap, sponges, 
door mats, gas, electric light ser- 
vice, mops, kerosene, clerks' hire in 
supply rooms, etc 45.014.49 

Printing proceedings of Board, annual 
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report and miscellaneous advertis- 
ing and engrossing 19,012.22 

School libraries, supplementary read- 
ers, etc 28,362.80 

Text books for indigent pupils 22,304.55 

High schools, including laboratory ap- 
paratus and supplies, gymnasium 
apparatus, reference books, gas, etc 27,319.10 

R. T. Crane Manual Training High 
School, including salary of watch- 
man, laboratory apparatus and 
supplies, tools, machinery, lumber, 
shop supplies, etc 8,534.81 

Manual training in grammar schools, 
including tools, machinery and 
shop supplies 9,001.34 

Manual training at house of correc- 
tion, including tables, chairs, shop 
supplies, etc 1,314.14 

Normal School, including printing text 
books, school supplies, normal ex- 
tension work, etc 19,207.98 

Kindergartens, including pianos and 
supplies 3,190.65 

Music, including readers, pianos, tun- 
ing and repairing pianos 11,809.24 

Drawing, including paper, pencils, 

chalk, charcoal, drawing books, etc 13,285.98 

Physical culture. Including wands, 
mats, gymnasium apparatus, print- 
ing, dumbbells, etc 7,545.16 

Household arts, including gas, kitchen 

utensils, cooking supplies, etc 5,933.63 

Deaf mute schools. Including Insurance 

and supplies 189.50 

Mental and manual training of the 

blind, supplies 169.24 

Scientific pedagogy and child study, 
apparatus, etc 88.25 

School census for 1904, account of. . . 2,283.80 

Compulsory Education, including sal- 
aries of Superintendent, Truant 
Agents, printing, etc 20,580.65 

Medical inspection. Including salaries 
of inspectors and stenographer and 
Printing 5,701.70 

Schools for crippled children, supplies 63.76 

Transportation of crippled children.. 6,897.00 

Vacation schools, salaries of teachers 5,000.00 

Examining Board, marking papers, etc 3,685.00 

Legal expense, attorney fees, abstract 

of title, court costs 7,097.43 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition, ac- 
count exhibit 1,284.18 
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Parental School, Including rent of 
grounds, groceries, clothing, keep 
and care of horses and cows, laun- 
dry work, kitchen furniture, salaries 
of cooks, gardeners, laborers, etc. . 88,820.79 

Contingent Fund, educational ac- 
count. Including Interest on tem- 
porary loans, funeral expenses, 

photographs of school buildings, etc 11,202.55 

$1,969,806.58 

Total educational account $7,401,887.66 

New school sites and additions to old 

sites $ 865,197.40 

Condemnation expenses 22,205.28 

887,402.68 

New school buildings and additions to 

old buildings 1,824,489.62 

Permanent improYements 852,688.91 

Special assessments on school prop- 
erty 145,804.67 

Matured bonds and Interest coupons 

of annexed school districts 72,865.24 

Investments account. Special Funds, 

principal 17,000.00 

Investments account School Fund, 

principal 82,600.00 

Account Special Funds for prises, 

medals, etc 1,970.45 

Account Jonathan Burr Fund, for 

books for indigent pupils. 1,476.64 

Care and management of School Fund 12,825.03 

Total expenditures $9,800,254.75 

Cash in Hands of City Treasurer, June 
30, 1905— 

School Tax Fund, building account. . $1,986,489.48 

School Tax Fund, educational account 140,475.68 

School Tax Fund, indebtedness account 14,059.28 

School Tax Fund, special assessment 
account 18,151.89 

School Tax Fund, settlement with 

Austin 667.26 

School Tax Fund, undistributed 122,881.00 

School Fund, Income account 826,418.06 

School Fund, principal account 16.19 

Special Funds, income account....... 2,841.85 

Jonathan Burr Fund, income account 285.24 

2,612,268.88 

$12,412,528.63 

Respectfully submitted, 

John C. Fetzer^ Chairman. 
Edward Tilden, 
D. R. Cameron^ 

Committee on Finance. 
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from the teacher. With these grades averaging 47 to a 
room, it is impossible for the teacher to give special attention to 
the personal peculiarities of the pupils. Many who, under more 
favorable circumstances, would succeed in doing the work of their 
grade are now compelled either to do the work over again or 
to leave school. The present arrangement is wasteful of the 
lives and efforts of the children, and the City of Chicago should 
move as rapidly as possible in its efforts to lower the membershq> 
of the rooms. In spite of the increase in the number of sub- 
jects taught, in spite of higher standards of teaching and achieve- 
ment by the pupils, our average membership per room is slightly 
greater than it was ten years ago. 

There has been a marked increase during the year in the num- 
ber of pupils in the upper grammar grades and in the high schools, 
although the figures show that there has also been a decrease in 
the number of pupils in the first and second grades. 

In the year 1900- 1901 the membership in the first and second 
grades was 47409.5 and 36,014.3 respectively. In the year 1904- 
1905, the membership in the first and second grades was 42312.7 
and 34,380.1 respectively, an actual decrease in the two grades. 

A comparison of the same years shows that in 1900-1901 the 
membership of the seventh grade was 13,697.6 and of the eighth 
grade 9,986.6, while in the year 1904- 1905 the membership of 
the seventh grade was 16,251.2 and the eighth grade 12,340, show- 
ing an increase of 3,911.2. 

A further study of the figures shows that there was an in- 
crease in the average membership for the year 1901-1902 over 
the preceding year of 3,554.4; in the year 1902- 1903 there was a 
decrease of 822 from the preceding year ; in the year 1903-1904 
there was again an increase in the average membership of 8,000.9 
over the figures for the preceding year, and in the year 1904-1905 
there was an increase of 3,387.8 over the average membership 
for the preceding year. 

Another table shows that the average membership of grades 
four to nine inclusive, the grades that seem likely to be most af- 
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fected by the Child Labor Law, for the year 1902-1903 was 
99437.9, an increase of 1,55 1.7 over the previous year. The average 
membership of the sam« grades for the year 1903-1904 was 106,- 
648.1, an increase of 7,210.2. In the last school year, 1904-1905, 
these same grades jumped to 112,924, an increase of 6,275.9. 
These figures, together with those given in the paragraph 
above, seem to indicate the complete administration and effec- 
tiveness of the Child Labor Law in protecting immature chil- 
dren against the hardships of bread-winning. 

A comparison of the number of pupils in school who are 
over fourteen years of age, from the years 1900 to 1904 respect- 
ively, shows a steady increase in the ntunber who continue be- 
yond that period. A very sigfnificant thing is shown in the figures 
for the last two years. In the year 1903-04 there was an in- 
crease in the number of pupils over fourteen years of age of 
1,841, or between a third and one-half of the total increase for 
the year. In the year 1904-05 there was an increase over the 
previous year in the number of pupils over fourteen of 3,611, 
while the total increase over the enrollment for 1903-04 was 
3,163, showing an actual decrease in the number of children in 
the schools under fourteen. 

Probably much of this increase is in the number of children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age — children who found 
difficulty in securing employment on accotmt of the eight-hour 
provision governing the employment of children of this age. 

A study of the statistics in the high schools show even more 
striking results. During the year the average daily membership 
in the high schools was 11,2084. Of this number 7,885 were 
promoted from grade to grade, leaving 3,823 who either dropped 
behind or drc^ped out The mortality was much the greatest 
during the first two years. Eleven thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five were reported as passing from the eighth to the 
ninth grade. The average membership of the ninth was 5,239.9. 
Three thousand five hundred and twenty-two passed from the 
ninth to the tenth grade; 1,956 passed from the tenth to the 
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derenth grade. I: is apparent that a large nmnber Au p y c d oat 
of schco{ at the end of the dememarr scfaool, never '**g"— "ip 
the high scfacc^ coarse. It is also apporeot that doriiig^ the finl 
two jfars of the work, a large mzmfaer are weeded oaL Saaat of 
this is dtse to the cfaange in mediods of work faand m the U^ 
schiXfL The too nScal change from the p er sona l aUnitii i n given 
by our skillful exghtfa-grade teachers to die Hin i lifa stndr of 
subjects by the high school teadier Is exceedinghr trrh^ on the 
pttpils. 

The large table gives an interesting comparison of the attei^ 
ance in the primary and grammar grades and in the l^;fa sdiool 
for the year 1880-1881 with the same items for the year 19G4- 

1903- 

In the year 1880-1881, 76.27 per cent, of the total niembershq> 
of the schoob was to be found in the first four grades, 21.54 per 
cent in the four grammar grades, and 2.19 per cent in die high 
school. 

In the year 1904-1905, 61.34 per cent of the total member- 
ship of the schools was fowid in the first foor grades, a de- 
crease of nearly 20 per cent as compared with the year 1880-1881 ; 
33.79 per cent was in the four grammar grades, an increase of 
over 60 per cent, in these grades as compared with die year 
1880-1881. 

The total membership in the high schools for the year 1880- 
1881 was 2.19 per cent, while in the year 1904-1905 4.87 per cent 
of the total membership was to be found in the high school, an 
increase of over 120 per cent, in the proportionate membership. 

While less than one-fourth of the membership of the schools 
in the year 1880-1881 was to be found in the grammar grades 
we now have over one-third of them there. While in the year 
1880-1881 only a little over 2 per cent were to be fotmd in the 
high schools, in the past year nearly 5 per cent, were enrolled. 

Some of this increase can again be ascribed to the influence 
of the Child Labor Laws. More of it, I believe, is due to the in- 
creasing demands of society upon our young people and the in- 
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creasing attractiveness and utility of the work done in the public 
high schools. We are giving richer courses and more practical 
work to the young people. The result is shown in the steady in- 
crease in membership in the upper grades, both before and after 
the passage of the Child Labor Law. 

It is also noticeable that the cost per pupil has increased from 
$16.28 for the year 1880-1881, to $30.24 for the year 1904-1905. 

In the year 1880-1881 the salary schedule for elementary 
teachers began at $400.00 and terminated at $700.00. At the 
present time it begins at $550.00 and terminates at $1,000.00. 
This will account for much of the increase in the cost per pupil. 
It is probable, however, that a large part of the increase is due 
to the increased expenditure involved in the special schools, the 
teaching of special subjects, and the efforts that have been made 
to enrich the course of study during the past twenty-five years. 
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AVEfiAGE DAILY MSMBEKSHIP BY GRADES. 

Flr»t Grade 42^12.7 

Second Grade 94^80.1 

Third Grade 34,310.0 

Fourth Grade 29,824.8 

Total, Grades 1 to 4, inclusiye 141,327.6 

Fifth Grade 27,512.4 

Sixth Grade 21,756.7 

Seventh Grade 16,251.2 

Eighth Grade 12,840.0 

Total, Grades 5 to 8, inclusive 773^9.8 

Ninth Grade 6^9.9 

Tenth Grade 2,912.8 

Eleventh Grade 1,750.0 

Twelfth Grade 1,306.2 

Total, High Schools 11,208.4 

Normal 267.4 

Kindergartens 9,087 .4 

Schools for Deaf 165.8 

Schools for Crippled Children 125.2 

*School for Apprentices 57.6 



240,098.7 
'Average membership for time school was in session was 177. 

PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN EACH DEPARTMENT. 

Normal School 11 

High Schools 4.68 

Grades 5 to 8, inclusive 82.44 

Grades 1 to 4, inclusive 58.83 

Kindergartens 3 . 79 

Schools for Deaf 07 

Schools for Crippled Qiildren 06 

Schools for Apprentices 02 



100.00 
SUSPENSIONS. 

Temporary 1,601 

Special 298 
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PROMOTION BY GRADES. 

Kindergarten to First Grade 6,941 

First to Second Grade 30,398 

Second to Third Grade 29,944 

Third to Fourth Grade 28,890 

Fourth to Fifth Grade 25,734 

Total, Grades 1 to 4, inclusive 114,966 

Fifth to Sixth Grade 23,248 

Sixth to Seventh Grade 18,242 

Seventh to Eighth Grade 13,414 

Eighth to Ninth Grade 11,175 

Total, Grades 5 to 8, inclusive 66,074 

Ninth to Tenth Grade 3,622 

Tenth to Eleventh Grade 1,956 

Eleventh to Twelfth Grade 1,251 

Graduates from High Schools 1,156 

Total, High Schools 7,886 

Crippled Children 98 

Normal School 187 

Total in all Departments 196,161 

PER CENT OF PROMOTIONS BASED UPON AVERAGE DAILT 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Normal School 69.9 

High Schools 70.3 

Grades 5 to 8 84.9 

Grades 1 to 4 81.3 

Kindergartens 76.8 

Crippled Children 78.3 

Deaf 23.0 

1. Number of pupils neither absent nor tardy during the entire school 
year— Boys, 3,752; girls, 3,764; Total, 7,546. 
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2. Number of pupils not tardy during the entire school year* — ^Boys, 
52,912; girls, 6i;235; Total, 114,147. 

3. Number of pupils not absent during the entire school year — Boys, 
4.698; girls, 4,736; Total, 9,434. 

'Including pupils reported in Item 1. 

AOES OF PUPILS AT DATE OF TH£IR FIRST ENROLLMENT DURING 

THE YEAR. 

Under 6 years 20,302 

Between 6 and 7 years 32,575 

Between 7 and 8 years 30,239 

Between 8 and 9 years 20,021 

Total under 9 years 113,037 

Between 9 and 10 years 29,424 

Between 10 and 11 years 20,081 

Between 11 and 12 years 27,796 

Between 12 and 13 years 26,671 

Between 13 and 14 years 24,760 

Total between 9 and 14 years 137,741 

Between 14 and 15 years 15,965 

Between 15 and 16 years 8,275 

Between 16 and 17 years 3,830 

Over 17 years 3,498 

Total over 14 years 31,568 

ToUl 282,346 

NUMBER IN EVERY ONE HUNDRED PUPILS UNDER THE AGES 

GIVEN. 

Under 6 years of age 7.2 

Under 7 years of age 18 . 7 

Under 8 years of age 29.4 

Under 9 years of age 40.0 

Under 10 years of age 50.4 

Under 11 years of age 60 . 8 

Under 12 years of age 70. 6 

Under 13 years of age 80.0 

Under 14 years of age 88 . 8 

Under 15 years of age 04.4 

Under 16 years of age 97.4 

Under 17 years of age 98 . 8 

Over 17 years of age 1.2 
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Tftble tbowiiig the iiT^Kge number ot teachers and popUi In grammar 
and pruiuu7 grades for twelve Tears, and the average number of papUs iB 
charge of each teacher: 
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COST OF MAINTAININO ALL CLASSES OF SCHOOLS FOR THE 

SCHOOL YEAR 1904-1906. 



Elementary Schools^ 

Normal School 

High Schools 

Crane High School 

Parental School 

John Worthy School 

Schools for the Deaf 

Schools for the Blind 

Schools for Crippled Children. 

School for Apprentices^ 

Tacatlon Schools 

Brenlng Schools 



(1) 






228»274.8t 
267.4 
10,198.1 
1,010.8 
101.4 
S57.8t 
166.8 
26.8t 
126.2 

m. 



10,861.6 



240,400.6 



8 



II 






&s 



14,714,474.82 

68,115.00 

627,407.18 

61,410.80 

24,661.02 

18,028.80 

22,602.87 

4,026.00 

•*4,604.60 

8,061.86 

6,000.00 

104,278.00 



16,687,070.78 



|§te t 



$1,048,880.61 

20,416.28 

86,086.72 

10,412.71 

44,826.87 

0,000.26 

180.60 

160.24 

•«8,480.26 

810.88 



28,811.68 



fl, 868,887.08 



Total Cost. 



16,868,866.88 

82,680.28 

614,482.86 

80,828.70 

60,886.80 

27,128.06 

22,788.87 

4,104.24 

•n8,088.7» 

8,882.81« 

6,000.00 

182,686.18 



17, 401 ,887. 60 



(1) The total membership Includes day school pupils only. 

^The Items of enendltnre for Elementary Schools Include also the cost of 
kindergartens, and all of the special studies, as well as the cost of the School 
for Apprentices. 

^ni,664.00 for teachers' salaries and $604.00 for janitors' salaries expended 
before a separate appropriation was made for Crippled Children Schools, as well 
as 16,807 for transportation, are counted also in items for elementary schools 
aboye. 

fMembershlp of John Worthy, schools for blind and kindergartens and 
Apprentice Schools Included also In elementary schools. 
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COST PEK PUPIL OF HAnTTAIHIHO THE SBTESAL CLASSBS OP 

SCHOOLS, 8H0WIHQ PKOPOKTIOH PAID FOB TKACH- 
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COST PEK FDFIl OF EIHDEROARTEITS AHD SPECIAL STUDIES IN 
ELEKEITTAST SCHOOLS FOB THE SCHOOL TEAR 1004-lBOB. 
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COUFARATIVE STATEMENT OF COST PER FHPH OP HAIHTAinniG 
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TEACHERS' SALARIES, JAHITOS SERVICE, SXTP- 
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COMPASATIVB STATEMSIfT OF COST PER PUPIL OP MAIlfTAINING 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS, INCLUDING COST OF TEACHSSS' SAL- 
ARIES, AND ALL OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES. 





1801-08 


1002-06 


1008-04 


1004-06 


Pareotal School (l) 




1 467.68 

78.80 

181.10 

108.66 


1 406.86 

86.41 

188.67 

147.60 


1 808.08 
78.88 


John WorthT School 


67.68 
127.80 
1 


Schools for the Deaf 

Schools for the Blind 


187.41 
168.60 


Schools for Crippled Children. 


1 


104.60 


Schools for Apprentices 


, 


10.64 
.164 


82.00 
.144 


81.88 


Evening Schools (cost per 
evening.) 


1 

1 

I *•......■*••. 


.m 



(1) Based on average membership of 117.1 in 1002-08 ; 188.8 in 1008^ and 



10L4 in 1804-06. 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COST PER PUPIL OF MAINTAINING 
KINDERGARTENS AND SPECIAL STUDIES IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS, FOR FIVE YEARS, 1900 TO 1906. 

(Based on average membership of classes.) 



Kindergartens 

liannal Training (l) 

Household Arts (2) 

Drawing (8) 

Masic (8) 

Physical Culture (8) 

German (4) 

Latin (4) 



1000-01 

122.16 
2.70 
1.61 
.14 
.18 
.056 
.60 



1801-02 


1002-06 


1806-04 


128.78 


$18.08 


118.41 


8.48 


2.04 


8.86 


1.76 


1.18 


1.76 


.110 


.00 


.067 


.112 


.042 


.047 


.067 


.068 


.078 


.588 




•• .86 





180H)6 

«L7.41 
8.60 
8.68 



.061 



1.88 



(1) Boys of Seventh and Bighth Grades have lessons in manual training. 

(2) Girls of Seventh and Bighth Grades have lessons in cooking or sewing. 
(4) German and Latin are optional studies. 

(8) All pupils in Grammar and Primary Grades have instruction in Draw- 
ing, Music, and Physical Culture. 
^^Bstimated. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



STATISTICS OF ATT£]!n)ANC£ FOR TW£NTT-FIVE 

1880 TO 1906. 



Average Daily Membership by Grades. 






1880-81 
1881-^. 



188S-84... 
188A-85... 
188S-86... 
188S-87... 
1887-88... 
1889-89... 
1889-«0... 
189<H>1... 
1801-«2... 
IBBMB . 
189»M . 
1804-«6 . 
1895-06... 
UB6-07... 
1897-08... 
1896-09... 
1800-1000. 
ISWHfi... 
1001-02... 
100^-08... 
lOOIMM . 
lOOi-06... 



a 

« 

•o 
a 

3 



4,180.7 
4,416.1 
4,542.8 
7,881.1 
8,426.6 
0,067.4 



•o 

o 






11,788.8 

18,6a.O 

16.160.8 

17,488.0 

17,647.6 

18,087.2 

17,083.0 

18,480.6 

17,026.4 

26,786.7 

28,668.6 

28,681.2 

20,470.6 

88,688.2 

86,784.0 

87,082.0 

88,048.4 

41,060.8 

48,827.7 

44,810.2 

47,400.5 

47,612. 

44,622.8 

43,748.0 

42,812.7 



0) 

•o 

O 

•o 
a 
o 



0,147.8 
10,251.8 
11.008.8 
11,488.2 
18,064.8 
18,882.4 
18,828.8 
16,186.4 
15,870.7 
21,04S.4 
28,179.4 
24,606.7 
26,448.4 
26,086.1 
20,107.8 
82,864.7 
82,048.0 
22,776.4 
88,248.4 
34,874.4 
36.014.8 
86,482.6 
87,184. 
36,874.0 
84,880.1 



9 
•O 

o 



8,064.0 
8,047.2 
0,828.2 
0,002.2 
0,686.6 
10,680.8 
11,028.6 
U,467.6 
12,776.4 
18,180.2 
18,792.0 
20,706.5 
22,700.0 
24,067.8 
26.604.6 
27.284.6 
28,628.2 
80,110.0 
80.068.7 
20.868.2 
81,000.1 
82,170.2 
32,440.0 
84,410.4 
84,810. 



•o 

o 



O 



6,646.8 

6,488.8 

6,666.6 

6,806.4 

7,264.2 

7,618.2 

7,666.2 

8,400.7 

0,007.7 

18,610.7 

16,107.4 

16,882.2 

16,088.0 

20,208.6 

21,460.6 

22,800.7 

24,666.6 

26,767.3 

26,740.8 

26,784.6 

26,068.4 

26,480.7 

27,167.0 

28,406.0 

20,824.8 



o 

H 



86,247.8 

80,288.8 

48.046.4 

46,471.8 

47,681.8 

60,(nS.8 

60,601.4 

68,678.8 

66.660.2 

78,480.0 

88,887.4 

80,877.6 

04,620.0 

104,004.6 

112,606.0 

110,642.0 

126,170.2 

180,607.0 

182,014.1 

186,888.8 

140,666.8 

142,654.4 

141,424.6 

148,440.1 

141.827.0 
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STATISTICS OF ATT£in)AIfC£ FOR TWENTT-FIVS TSARS, 

1880 TO 1905. 



Average Daily Membership by Grades. 






ino.81... 

1881-82... 
1881-88... 
1888-84... 
18BI-8S... 
188&-86... 
188M7... 
1887-88... 

tMB-flQ 

* uuu my. . • 

188»-«>... 
1800-01... 
18n-«2... 
18P»^... 
1806-04... 
1804-05... 
1805^... 
1806-07... 
1807-06... 
1806-00... 
1800-1900. 
1800-01... 

iooi-<a 

1008-08..^ 
1008^)4... 
1004-06... 



e 



4,680.6 

4,700.6 

6,187.0 

6,648.2 

6,064.7 

6,824.8 

6,846.7 

6,606.8 

7,272.0 

10,605.4 

11,685.8 

12,920.9 

18,825.9 

15,727.0 

18,855.4 

20,410.0 

22,120.6 

28,484.1 

28,608.4 

28,860.4 

24,0X8.8 

24,711. 

26,076.9 

27,851.7 

27.512.4 



00 

u 
O 

.a 

*^ 

M 

OQ 



2,796.8 

8,124.1 

8,487.0 

3,480.5 

8,564.9 

4,006.2 

4,877.1 

4,605.8 

4,018.6 

7,806.0 

7,618.8 

9,180.4 

0,700.8 

11,285.8 

12,484.0 

18,879.0 

15,606.0 

16,706.1 

17,686.4 

18,986.8 

18,850.1 

18,186.8 

18,487.5 

20,280.7 

21,755.7 



0( 

C 



a 
o 



1,821.0 

1,748.8 

1,084.0 

2,145.8 

2,056.1 

8,202.8 

8,667.7 

8,814.6 

8,254.6 

4,810.8 

5,408.0 

5,606.4 

6,857.0 

7,218.4 

8,840.0 

0,078.8 

10,646.8 

11,691.7 

12,421.9 

18,069.8 

18,607.6 

18,975.7 

18,062.1 

14,645.6 

16,861.2 



•o 

09 






806.7 

961.2 

1,080.7 

1,207.9 

1,846.4 

1,401.7 

1,542.0 

1,768.6 

2,014.0 

8,841.8 

8,842.7 

4,831.5 

4,461.8 

5,204.0 

5,088.6 

6,785.6 

7,421.7 

6,260.2 

8,678.2 

0,270.6 

0,066.6 

10,728.9 

10,027.6 

11,808.7 

12,840. 



10,806.6 
10,664.7 
U,586.0 
12,571.0 
18,088.1 
14,064.8 
14,888.4 
16,071.7 
17,400.1 
25,972.6 
86,644.8 
81,006.2 
84,866.0 
88,880.6 
45,900.9 
00,049.8 
66,904.6 
60,198.1 
62,870.0 
64,642.8 
06,056.6 
67,547.4 
66,004.1 
78,021.0 
77,860.8 
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STATISTICS OF ATT£in)ANCE FOR TWENTT-FIVB 

1880 TO 1906. 



h8 






1880-07. 
18S7-88. 



1880-00... 
18PO-01... 
1891-«2 . 
18»-08 . 
18M-M... 
18M-06... 
18B5-«8... 
188(My7... 
1897-08... 
1808-60... 
1800-1000. 
1000-01... 
1001-OS... 
lOOB-OS... 
1008-06... 
lOOi-06... 



Ayerage Daily Membership by 
Grades— High Schools. 



•8 



27.6 
25.6 
27.4 
20.1 
25.4 
23.8 
21.7 
26.2 
88.1 
80.7 
18.6 



I 



•a 
g 



B 

25 



477.5 

668.0 

605.6 

616.6 

706.8 

805.6 

765.0 

846.6 

056.0 

1,541.7 

1,011.5 

2,007.8 

2.210.6 

2,270.0 

8.062.5 

8,270.4 

8,265.8 

8,585.2 

2,806.1 

8,880.6 

4,082.1 

8,809.1 

4,175.0 

4.620.8 

6,289.0 



0) 

o 



9 



856.0 
298.0 
854.7 
867.8 
409.1 
478.0 
587.5 
628.5 

!m.7 

802.7 
1,128.2 
1,244.4 
1,821.1 
1,487.6 
1,600.7 
2,121.2 
2,141.8 
2,288.2 
2,816.8 
2,455.6 
2,502.2 
2.561.7 
2,404.6 
2,514.8 
2,012.8 



•o 



s 

> 



146.0 

181.6 

158.2 

186.5 

228.2 

251.8 

828.8 

884.2 

400.6 

586.8 

700.4 

887.0 

878.4 

048.4 

1,006.2 

1,100.2 

1,468.0 

1,404.8 

1,640.2 

1,616.0 

1,742.7 

1,708.6 

1,611.2 

1,628.1 

1,780. 



1 






68.7 
120.0 
110.4 
180.8 
146.8 
167.2 
108.4 
255.0 
818.0 
4».8 

4a.o 

668.0 

085.0 

672.0 

886.7 

020.0 

067.0 

160.5 

188.6 

288.0 

284.4 

888.7 

806.4 

140. 

806.2 




i,oa.i 

1,160.4 
1,227.0 
1,810.0 
1,484.4 
1,607.1 
1,820.2 
2,010.2 
2.886.8 
8,612.0 
4,186.0 
4,718.1 
6,084.1 
6,881.8 
6,681.0 
7,610.8 
7,847.1 
8,482.2 
8,880.6 
0,100.0 
0,661.4 
0,027. 
0,488.1 
0,086.7 
11,206.4 
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STATISTICS OF ATT£in)ANC£ FOR TWENT7-FIVB YSARS, 

1880 TO 1905. 





• 

Average Dalbr Membership by 
Grades— Special Schools. 




• 


• 

1 

n 

S 
g 


Schools for 
Deaf. 


Schools for 
Crippled 
Children. 


School for 
Apprentices. 


Total In all 
Departments. 


1860^.... , ,, 










47,688.0 


188|.^ 










51,028.0 


188^88 










66,880.8 












60,878.8 


1884-86 










62,188.4 


1888-86....... 










66.817.7 


188(Hff 










67,185.7 


1887-88 










71,681.4 


188M0...... 










75,817.6 


188^-00 










108,006.8 


1800-01 


........ 








116,686.2 


1801-02 










126,888.0 


1808-06 










184,078.1 


1808-04 










140,667.0 


1804-06 










166,818.8 


1808-06 










177,711.8 


1806-07 


460.7 

880.7 

472.8 

406.6 

686.8 

485.1 

206.6 

101. 

267.4 








100,471.6 


1807-08 








100,811.0 


1808-00 


184.0 

160.0 

148.6 

166.7 

182.2 

145. 

166.8 






804,781.4 


1800-1000 






818,720.8 


1000-01 


87.8 

64.6 

66.8 

108.6 

126.2 




221.611.6 


1801-08 


•••••• 


825,067.0 
226,808.6 


1008-08 




1008-04 




285,878.0 


1004-06 


177. 


240,217.6 
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1880 TO 1905. 





Percentage of Pnpils in High 
and Blementary Grades. 






Per cent in 
Primary 
Grades. 


Per cent in 
Grammar 
Grades. 


Per cent in 
High Schools. 


1 


1880-81 


76.27 

77.08 

77.07 

76.08 

76.67 

76.08 

75.8 

74.86 

78.85 

78.66 

71.98 

71. 

70.57 

70.09 

68.29 

67.27 

66.04 

65.55 

65.11 

64.70 

04.99 

64.90 

64.57 

68.19 

61.84 


21. M 

20.71 

20.78 

21.18 

20.94 

21.40 

82.1 

22.88 

28.18 

24.00 

24.48 

25.23 

25.64 

28.81 

27.70 

28.60 

29.47 

80.28 

80.66 

80.90 

80.54 

80.72 

81.04 

82.48 

88.70 


2.19 

2.27 

2.26 

2.21 

2.88 

2.58 

2.7 

2.88 

8.07 

8.84 

8.59 

8.78 

8.79 

8.00 

4.01 

4.88 

4.48 

4.88 

4.88 

4.40 

4.47 

4.88 

4.84 

4.88 

4.87 


810.88 


1888-88 


18.61 


IffW-M..,.,. ,,... 


16.86 




17.00 


18M-«J. 


17.88 


1885-86 


18.98 


1886-87 


88.18 


1887-88 


88.78 


1888-89 


88.88 




28.48 


1890-91 


28.10 


1891-98 


88.74 


1892-98 


*84.86 


1898-04 


88.86 


1894-95 


84.61 


1896-90 


86.18 


1896-07 


84.78 


1807-08 


86.78 


1898-99 


86.80 


18BO-1900 


**ao.8B 


1900-01 


80.78 


1901-<)2 


80.88 


1908.08 


88.48 


1908-04 


80 80 


1904-05 


80.84 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 

During the last year the Board of Education has given author- 
ity to introduce and try a course of study prepared by the prin- 
cipals, teachers, and superintendents. This course of study has 
been in use a year and it is the almost unanimous opinion of the 
principals that an additional year's trial should be given to it 
before any radical changes are made. Unsatisfactory features 
have shown themselves during the year of trial, but how much 
of this is due to inherent weakness in the course, and how much 
to the fact that it has not been given an adequate trial, it is diffi- 
cult to say. The Board of Education has agreed to give the course 
another year's trial before it is reduced to final form. 

Below is a table, showing the number of classes per room and 
the number of minutes per week that may be given to each sub- 
ject in each grade in the elementary schools. 

Gradea. 

I. n. m. rv. v. vi. vn. vm. 

301. 301. 201. 20L 201. 201. 201. 20L 

Subject. Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. MiiL 

Opening Exercises 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 

Reading 540 540 400 250 250 145 145 200 

English 100 100 100 100 100 

Grammar 120 160 180 

History 75 75 75 75 75 120 200 200 

€ierman or Latin ... 

Mathematics 225 225 300 300 300 300 240 300 

Singing 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 

Geography 200 250 300 150 

Natm-e Study 100 100 150 100 90 90 90 90 

Writing 75 75 100 100 60 60 60 60 

Drawing and Oonstruc- 

tion Work 100 100 100 100 100 90 90 90 

Manual Training, Shop 

Work, Oooking and 

Sewing 90 00 

Physical Oulture 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 

Recesses 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 

The program must be arranged to provide time for German or Latin 

in schools where these subjects are taught. 

English. 

An examination of this table will show that the English 
language, including reading, spelling, composition, literature, and 
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grammar, is given a very large percentage of the time, ranging 
from forty-two and two-thirds per cent in the early grades to 
eighteen in the later ones. At first stress is laid upon teaching 
pupils to read, nearly one-half of the time being devoted to this. 
Later in the course, the pupils read to learn, and less time is 
naturally given to specific training in the subject of English, as 
the entire work of the school is carried on in English, and the 
pupils are reading and using English in every branch of their 
work. G>nsequently, there is no reason for continuing in the 
later years to give as large a proportion of the time as was given 
at the beginning. The course reflects the opinion of the makers, 
that the study of the English language is the backbone of the 
course in the elementary schools. 

Mathematics. 

It will be noted that mathematics receives only from fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the time. We believe that in the past too 
much time in the elementary schools has been given to mathe- 
matics. Especially is this true in the primary grades. A writer has 
well put the case as. to past usage — "We have succeeded in inocu- 
lating pupils with mathematics so thoroughly in the earlier years 
that they have never caught the disease." It is believed, however, 
that sufficient time is afforded by the present course to teach the 
fundamental things in mathematics, provided the work is care- 
fully organized and followed out. The work is almost entirely 
arithmetic, twenty weeks in the eighth grade being given to the 
study of elementary algebra and ten weeks to the study of prac- 
tical geometry. These two subjects are taught from the stand- 
point of their usefulness in actual life and their connection with 
the study of arithmetic rather than that of their relation to the 
work done in the high schools. If the work in algebra and g^eom- 
etry can be carried on in this way, it is believed that the pupil 
will be fully as well prepared in arithmetic as he would if the 
entire time had been given to the regular grind of arithmetic 
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Geography and Nature Study. 

In this course of study, geography and nature-study are 
grouped together. We approach the subject of science by 
the avenue of nature-study, by utilizing the child's interest 
in life and nature. The child can build only upon his own 
experience in the home as well as in the school, and a sys- 
tematic attempt must be made to prepare him for the study 
of geogfraphy as well as for other subjects. We are beginning 
to appreciate the importance of beginning the work in every 
subject by supplying an intimate acquaintance with its elements 
instead of relying entirely upon knowledge about it. Accordingly, 
we enter upon the preparation for the study of geography by 
nature-study and general observation work, leading toward a 
better comprehension and meaning of the child's own experiences. 
The formal study of geography is taken up only in the fourth 
year of the course. Even then it is often found difficult to make 
the study as educative as it ought to be. The year's trial of the 
new course has shown us that the work is too heavy in some of 
the grades and a careful readjustment of the work in geography 
will have to be made in the final revision of the course. 

Nature-study is still a great bugbear to most teachers. Many 
reduce the study of things to a minimtmi and devote too much 
effort to talks on the subject under consideration and to the dicta- 
tion and copying of notes. There is, however, a very active in- 
terest in the study, and several very enthusiastic Normal Exten- 
sion Gasses in this work have been formed and carried through 
the year with a large membership. The difficulties in the 
way of successful york are, first, the scarcity of material; 
second, the lack of scientific knowledge on the part of the teach- 
ers ; and, third, the meager results which come from trying to con- 
fine the work to the direct observations made by the pupils. We 
see no way of suppljring the lack of material except through 
the training of the teachers in the discovery of material. Much 
more of it is available than most teachers realize, but it requires 
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a great deal of knowledge on the part of the teacher to recognize 
material that is near at hand and to make use of it. 

History. 

Attention is also called to the fact that the work in history is 
introduced by five years of preparatory work, this preparatory 
work including such topics as the preparation of programs for 
historic anniversaries, the study by the pupils of the institutional 
life of people about them, including trades, occupations, and the 
duties of public servants, and the study of such portions of cur- 
rent history as are within the comprehension of the pupils. Later 
an attempt is made to teach the subject by means of stories and 
material drawn from Greek and Teutonic mythology, as well as 
by the careful study of the biographies of great men of our own 
and other countries. It is believed that, by means of this intro- 
ductory work, history can be made of great value as a preparation 
for citizenship, and not be a mere bit of memory work, thrown 
into the last year or two of the elementary grades. If this work 
is to have any educative value, it must be prepared for and must 
build upon the home and other experiences of the child. Little 
benefit would be derived from the study of history by a child who 
fails to gjasp and appreciate the fact that he is seeing and making 
history every day. 

In the teaching of all subjects to-day we are considering the 
child, his interests and capabilities. We approach the study of 
science by the avenue of nature-study, by utilizing the child's in- 
terest in life and nature. In the study of mathematics we teach 
the child to observe, to compare, to count, to see mathematical 
relations between objects, before beginning the scientific study of 
the subject. In music we have him sing, learn good music, be- 
fore beginning the analytical study of music. In the study of 
history we must likewise recognize the value of intuition, we 
must aid the pupil to collect and utilize the material embodied in 
his own experience before we take up the text book. 

A writer on education has well said that history in its highest 
sense is biography, a biography, however, ultimately not of indi- 
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viduals, but of communities. The conclusion is, of course, that 
we must introduce the child to the biographies of individuals be- 
fore we can expect him to take an interest in, or to understand, 
the biography of a community. Our own observation of children 
shows the truth of this statement. The child knows individuals, 
is interested in what they do, how they look, how they live. He 
can comprehend and picture the biography of people who live sim- 
ple lives, in the earlier and simpler stages of civilization. He is 
interested in and profits by the fairy tales and myths that have 
delighted the adult in the childhood of the world. He should 
read these myths, have them told him orally, and he should be 
required to give them back in speech and writing. They will 
give him individuals in ideal relations, develop his imagination, 
and sharpen his ideas of right and wrong. Our publishing houses 
to-day furnish the best of these that the world has produced, 
culled from the literature of all nations. Let the children have 
them. 

In this study of biography we may well lay stress upon the 
biographies of Americans. Our ancestors lived simple lives, 
lives full of peril, hardship, and danger, and the social conditions 
in which they lived are not too complicated to be easily under- 
stood. The lives of Captain John Smith, Miles Standish, Israel 
Putnam, Daniel Boone, La Salle, George Rogers Clark, are full 
of interest for young people. They are pivotal points around 
which the child may group historical events. 

Sir Joshua Fitch calls attention to the fact that certain por- 
tions of the Bible furnish an admirable model of what history 
for young people should be. If we beg^ with the account of 
Abraham and close with that of Solomon, we have a sketch of the 
formation of a nation. Everything is grouped around certain 
prominent characters, unimportant details are omitted, long 
periods of time are passed over at a jump because they lend little 
or nothing to the story. We begin with Abraham, with his family 
and dependents ; then we follow the fortunes of Isaac and Rebecca. 
We are interested in the story of Jacob and Esau, the account of 
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Joseph and his brethren, the mig^ration to Egypt, the sojourn 
there, the exodus under Moses, the struggle against hostile na- 
tions under Joshua and David. The whole story moves like a 
panorama. If some one could treat our own history this way, 
it would be of inestimable benefit. Dickens tried to do this for 
the history of England, but his art is immeasurably below that 
of the Bible. 

Another phase of preparatory work ought to be looked after. 
The child should approach the study of history with a certain 
empirical knowledge of human nature he has gotten in the home, 
on the street, on the playground. Emerson says, "We send our 
child to the schoolmaster, but the boys educate him." This knowl- 
edge of human nature, the forces that move human beings, he 
gets mainly from his surroundings outside of school. Let us 
widen this and utilize it. On this basis history will be a real, 
living thing and the key to all knowledge and all power. 

The study of men and women who are following the char- 
acteristic trades and occupations, the study of the public servants 
about them, the study of such portions of current history as are 
within their mental gfrasp, will prepare for the real formal study 
of history when the time comes for it. 

When the text book is introduced an attempt is made to teach 
the children how to use and master a text book. The study of 
civics goes along with the use of the text book in history, and the 
children discuss forms of government for city, county, state, and 
nation ; officers, with method of selection and functions ; the duty 
of citizens to obey the laws. 

An attempt is made to relate American history to the general 
history of the world by studies of such subjects as feudalism, the 
crusades, the great commercial cities of Europe, the fall of Con- 
stantinople, the invention of gunpowder, printing, the mariner's 
compass. The formal study continues through the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. 
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Penmanahip. 

There has been much dissatisfaction with the woric in 
writing in the city schools. In 1894 the system of vertical 
writing was introduced, and that system has been followed, with 
more or less success, ever since. The district superintendents and 
principals have, however, united in recommending the abandon- 
ment of the vertical system of writing and the substitution of 
letters having a slant of about twenty degrees, simple in construc- 
tion, and without flourish or shading. The superintendent and 
his assistants believed, too, that the use of the copy book in the 
schools has resulted in two sorts of writing, one done in the ordi- 
nary written work of the school and the other printed in the copy- 
book. They believed that the ordinary written work is sure to 
determine the quality and style of the writing of the pupils, and 
that good penmanship will be secured only when all written work 
is of good quality. They have, therefore, recommended that the 
use of all copy-books be discontinued and that writing in its early 
stages be taught largely from the copies set on the blackboard by 
the teacher, but that, on the request of the principal, copy slips 
be furnished to pupils in the lower grades. 

The Board of Education has concurred in this recommenda- 
tion, and an attempt will be made during the coming year to see 
what can be done with this subject without the aid of a copy-book. 
When one gets outside of the usual round of schoolroom ideas 
and schoolroom practice, he is puzzled to explain why the school 
has paid so much attention to the copy and copy-books and has 
spent so much of its energy in bringing the pupil back to copy. 
We are continually urging pupils to imitate the copy; we are 
planning devices by which the copies are made to slide up and 
down the page. We are only beginning to realize that the child 
may look at his copy to his heart's content, but that if he does not 
realize the defects in his own writing, if he has not acquired the 
muscular control necessary to improve his work, the copy will 
do little for him. This method of referring the pupil to the dumb 
copy as a means of improving his writing is strangely different 
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from our method of teaching other subjects, in which self- 
activity is striven for instead of blind imitation. We must sub- 
stitute a living, rational teacher and a self-criticizing pupil £or 
lifeless copy, if we are to secure the results that the public de- 
mands. 

Physical Culture. 

The work in physical culture is carried on in much the same 
way as in previous years, teachers of physical culture visiting the 
schools regularly and giving such assistance to the principals and 
teachers as is called for by them. In many of our schools excellent 
work is done, but, like the work in other special subjects, it is 
uneven. The interest of the principal and teachers has somefiiing 
to do with it. The inability of the ordinary class teacher to carry 
on the exercises intelligently is the main cause of failure. All 
teachers are not convinced of the necessity of bodily training for 
their pupils. Many of them have never systematically stucUed the 
exercises laid down by the Board of Education. Even if they 
know the theory of the work, they have never practiced it, and 
consequently cannot show or direct the exercises. It is believed 
that the solution of our difficulty in this, as well as in other sub- 
jects, is to give greater attention in our Normal School to the 
preparation of teachers in this subject A suitable gymnasium 
for the use of the cadets and students of the school must be sup- 
plied by the Board, and teachers must be carefully trained in the 
work that they will be expected to do when they enter the city 
schools. 

Music and Drawing. 

The special teachers of music and drawing spend the greater 
portion of their time visiting the several classrooms in their dis- 
tricts, observing the work in the special subjects presented by the 
class teachers, and inspecting the results of this work . They hold 
teachers' meetings in the schools wherever it is possible, and pve 
helpful suggestions to teachers and principals, reporting to the 
superintendent the general condition of the work as they find it 
The drawing teachers carefully examine specimens of practice 
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work sent in by each teacher and report to the superintendent 
The criticisms and suggestions resulting from this examination 
have been forwarded to the principals of the schools through the 
medium of the superintendent's bulletins. They have selected and 
arranged from the work thus sent in one public exhibition of 
school drawings during the year. The exhibit was a small one, 
and was shown in the Art Institute for three weeks, a part of this 
time in connection with the meeting of the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Teachers' Association. It consisted of drawings 
selected from regular class work sent in during the previous year. 
The purpose of this exhibit was to illustrate the course of study, 
the various subjects and mediums in each grade, the correct use 
of paper, good mounting, and the character of the results so far 
attained in each grade. All the principals were requested to 
announce this exhibit. This mounted work was afterwards divided 
and loaned to schools for the encouragement and inspiration of 
pupils and teachers. 

Interest in the drawing work is well maintained in many 
schools, and in many cases great improvement has been made. 
The interest in drawing is, however, decidedly uneven. While 
the time prescribed is, as a rule, given to the study, many principals 
seem to give it too little supervision. As a result, the work, espe- 
cially in the grammar grades, is inferior in content Principals 
have not always seen to it that the pupils are supplied with books 
and that the plan of the course is carried out It is believed, how- 
ever, that this unevenness is nothing new and that the work as a 
whole is enjoying a healthy growth, a growth that is not depend- 
ent upon the ability of the Board to afford additional supervision. 

It has been the purpose of the Board of Education during the 
last few years to put the special subjects on the same footing as 
other studies, making each school and its faculty responsible for 
the success of the drawing as well as the other branches of the 
curriculum. It is believed that the teachers are doing their best 
under their new responsibilities, and that, through the Normal 
Extension Qasses, they are developing interest and power to 
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carry it on better than in the past. These classes, however, are 
not reaching all of the teachers and principals, and an effort should 
be made to utilize the special ability to be found in every school, 
by organizing classes within easy reach of the teachers and prin- 
cipals. 

Many persons specially interested in the various special sub- 
jects feel that there ought to be an increase in the attention given 
to them and an increase in the number of special teachers em- 
ployed in their supervision. While, perhaps, some small addition 
to the number of special teachers would not be objectionable, the 
reasons given for it are not entirely sound. It is usually the case 
that the schools where the drawing, music, or other special sub- 
jects are poorly conducted are apt to be schools where everything 
else is poor. It seems to be the judgment of those best acquainted 
with the situation that this is the case, and that the drawing, 
music, and other special studies are about as well taught as the 
ordinary subjects. There seems to be no special reason for going 
back to an organization that would increase the number of peri- 
patetic teachers who would go about the schools interested only 
in one subject. If good, well organized, and well correlated work 
is ever to be done in the schools, the principal and his assistants 
must be responsible for the entire curriculum, and such special 
teachers as are employed will come in to furnish the help that 
the principal and his teachers feel that they need. It is probable 
that by some application of the departmental system we shall 
organize some of the newer subjects in such a way as to get better 
work than we do now. The same probability, however, exists with 
regard to the older subjects. 

Manual Training and Household Arts. 

The past year has shown improvement in the work of all 
branches of the department of manual training and household 
arts. There is greater interest in the work, both among the 
teachers and with the public generally, than ever before. Teachers 
generally are appreciating the value of the work in leading to 
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careful, accurate thinking as well as neatness and accuracy of 
execution. Many principals state that it has had a marked influ- 
ence on the work in arithmetic. 

The elementary manual training department naturally divides 
into two sections, the work of which forms one continuous course. 

Slementaiy CoiiBtniction Work. 

This section includes the first six grades, the work being con- 
ducted by the r^^lar teachers in their own classrooms. There 
is considerable difficulty in carrying on a consistent and satisfac- 
tory course of instruction for these grades. The work must be 
of such a nature that it can be done by the teacher in the class- 
room; the equipment must be simple, easily handled, and inex- 
pensive ; the models, representing the exercises to be performed, 
must be so made and of such variety and number as to ensure 
continuous interest throughout the course. During the last year 
considerable time has been spent by the supervisor in revising 
and extending the course in order to bring it more nearly into 
line with the above requirements. The work of the Normal 
Extension classes is doing much toward making teachers ac- 
quainted with the work and preparing them for conducting it. 
A large number of teachers have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by these classes and are preparing to do better 
work. The equipment of the five experimental centers made possi- 
ble by the donation of Mr. Crane will aid greatly in the solution 
of the question of construction work for the lower grades. 

Manual Training in the Seventh and Eighth Grades 

The work in these grades is carried on in centers and requires 
the production and use of working drawings. The boys make a 
careful study of the grain, quality, and texture of materials used, 
and the use of tools in the construction of articles made. In the 
seventh and eighth grades the giris are taught plain sewing. It 
is comparatively inexpensive, and the work has been quite suc- 
cessful wherever undertaken. 
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No one who visits the cooking schools, where the children are 
engaged in acttial work, will question their value. These classes 
are doing as much toward home-making in the City of Chicago 
as any other agency. It is a matter of regret that under the 
present arrangement the girls of the seventh and eighth grades are 
compelled to select either cooking or sewing, but are unable to 
take both. If the sewing could be extended into the lower grades, 
leaving the work of the seventh and eighth grades to deal with 
cooking, a better preparation for life would be made. 

The following table shows the condition of the department: 

Number of manual training centers 122 

Number of teachers 94 

Number of pupils enrolled I4fiff! 

Average daily membership 13,690 

Average daily attendance 12,864 

Number of cooking centers 80 

Number of teachers, cooking and sewing 80 

Average number of pupils enrolled, cooking and sewing 14,117 

Manual Training. 

Total cost of maintenance $40,822.84 

Cost per pupil on daily membership 8.60 

Cost of tools and material (included in total above) 10,981.84 

Cost of tools and material per pupil (included in $3.60 total above) .80 

Household Arts. 

Total cost of maintenance $36,656.98 

Cost per pupil on average membership 2J^ 

Cost of tools and material (included in total above) 6,346.13 

Cost of tools and material, cooking only 5,923.68 

There are two sorts of difficulties in the way of successful 
work in manual training in the elementary schools. In the first 
place, no one has worked out an adequate scheme for work in the 
grades below the seventh. All thinking educators agree that the 
work should begin with the kindergarten and continue, without 
a break, through the schools. We are fairly well agreed on what 
the work in the seventh and eighth grades and in the high schools 
should be; we know something about the work in the kinder- 
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garten ; but our ideas about the work done between the kindergar- 
ten and the seventh grade are in a chaotic condition. The other 
difficulty is the problem of getting competent teachers. As a re- 
sult, the experiment in manual training is suffering seriously in 
many places, and unless we succeed in remedying this difficulty 
and supplying trained teachers for the positions, the movement is 
likely to reecive a serious setback before many years. 

Mr. R. T. Crane, of Chicago, has for many years been a patron 
of the work in manual training. He has placed an equipment 
for manual training and household arts in the Tilden School, and 
for the last four or five years has paid the teachers for carrying 
on the work there. Recently he has come to our rescue with a 
substantial contribution to the solution of both the difficulties 
above mentioned. 

First, he proposes to furnish seventy-five hundred dollars a 
year for the next four years to pay the salaries of special teachers, 
and to furnish the necessary equipment for carrying on manual 
training and construction work in five of the Chicago public 
schools, the work to be carried on in all the grades, and the schools 
to be distributed in different portions of the city where such work 
woi?ld be most valuable. 

The second problem he has endeavored to solve by a system 
of scholarships for young men who have received techni- 
cal training in our manual training high school or other techni- 
cal high schools of Chicago. He proposes to furnish twenty-four 
scholarships to be competed for by the graduates of the technical 
high schools of Chicago, the scholarships to be three hundred 
dollars a year. Those who obtain the scholarships will be re- 
quired, while holding them, to devote their time to the prosecu- 
tion of their education as teachers at the Chicago Normal School, 
and must also sign a contract to teach in the Chicago public 
schools for a period of at least two years after graduation. These 
scholarships may be held for two years, but may be withdrawn at 
the end of the first year if the holder does not make satisfactory 
progress. 
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It is believed that these two contributions of Mr. Crane will 
do much toward putting the work in the schools of Chicago on 
a better basis. It will enable us to experiment systematically with 
the problems of a suitable course in manual training and con- 
struction work in five of our elementary schools. In each schodl 
the principal and teacher will be allowed liberty within reasonable 
limits, and the result of a few years' experience will enable us to 
prescribe with some show of success a course of study for these 
grades. The scholarships seem likely to furnish us with a much 
higher grade of teachers than the schools have ever had. In 
place of indifferent mechanics or teachers, we shall have people 
who are trained both technically and pedagogically. 

Special Instruction. 

In the early part of the history of our public school system the 
attendance was voluntary and pupils appropriated the advantages 
of the public schools in accordance with the conditions of their 
home life. In sparsely settled sections of the country the attend- 
ance was quite irregular. The development of large cities 
called attention to new conditions and requirements of social 
and civic life. As the population increased, idleness, va- 
grancy, truancy, indifference to educational advantages, made 
necessary school attendance laws. In the enforcement of these 
laws the officers in charge thereof found unfortunates of different 
types who were not receiving school instruction. They were deaf, 
blind, crippled, feeble-minded, and sub-normal. The interests of 
these unfortunate children had attracted public attention, and the 
state provided institutions for their care and special training, and 
the expense thereof was met by appropriations made from the 
general state tax. The rapid growth of the population in the City 
of Chicago, and in the State of Illinois, soon crowded all state in- 
stitutions so that large numbers of these unfortunates living in 
the City of Chicago were uncared for because there was no room 
in the state institutions. 

An appeal was made to the State Legislature to make 
an appropriation for the instruction of the deaf, and the 
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management of the schools for this class of children was placed in 
the care of the Board of Education. Subsequently the state cut 
off this appropriation and the Board of Education assumed the 
responsibility of paying for the instruction of the deaf out of the 
funds levied for the general education of school children between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years. More recently a demand 
was made for the special instruction of the blind, and the Board 
of Education asstmied the responsibility of their training. Then 
followed an appeal for the helpless crippled children, and schools 
were established for their convenience. All these unfortunates 
appeal to us through their helplessness, and our humanitarian 
impulses lead us to give them the best possible chance for training 
and education and to assist them to usefulness and self-helpful- 
ness. Chicago has assumed this added responsibility for their 
care, even though the state is responsible for the care and educa- 
tion of all the deaf, blind, and feeble-minded. Chicago has be- 
come so large a city and has founded such generous charities that 
the unfortunate poor of these classes drift into the city from the 
country and from other states. Many hold the opinion that the 
burden of the care of this class of children should not rest upon 
the city, since the state has assumed that responsibility, but that 
provision should be made by the state for the payment of the cost 
of their education. 

During the past year there have been three classes for the 
instruction of the blind, located in the Felsenthal, Clarke, and 
Adams schools, and 29 pupils were enrolled. The progress of these 
children under special instruction has been satisfactory. 

There have been 22 classes for the instruction of the deaf, 
located in the Armour, Burr, Clarke, Darwin, Dore, Frocbel, 
Hammond, Kozminski, Normal, Ogden, and Yale schools. Two 
hundred and three pupils were enrolled. A sharp controversy is 
existing among the people interested in the training of the deaf 
as to the merits and defects in the system of teaching the deaf. It 
has been clearly demonstrated that many of the deaf can be taught 
to speak, and that they need not be dependent upon sign language. 
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The method of teaching has been in controversy, and the Board 
of Education has given much time to hearing testimony in favor 
of and against the wholly oral method and the combined method, 
which embraces speech and the sign language. At the present 
time the rule of the Board of Education leaves the choice of 
method of instruction to the parent 

The Child Study Department made a very thorough examina- 
tion of all deaf children in the schools, and the following shows 
the results of the instruction given: 

Children Three Years in School — 
22 Speech normal, or nearly so. 
29 Speech more or less defective. 

(These children can be understood by those 
associated with them, though the voice is un- 
pleasant and unnatural.) 
9 Speech wanting. 

Children Five or Six Years in Schodl — 

13 Speech normal. 

14 Speech more or less defective, 
o Speech wanting. 

Children Seven or More Years in School — 
12 Speech normal. 
9 Speech more or less defective, 
o Speech wanting. 

It is thus seen that, although nine children were found whose 
speech was wanting after a period of training of three years, there 
were none after a school period of five or seven years who were 
not able to express themselves more or less intelligently. 

The principals have met the parents of the deaf children, and 
report that there is a very general approval of the oral method of 
instruction. The parents report that the older children can con- 
verse with them and with their friends. 

In the classes of the blind and the deaf, teachers cannot teach 
effectively more than seven or eight pupils ; hence the maintenance 
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of such classes is very expensive, estimated at $150 a year for 
each pupil. 

When the compulsory attendance law began to be en- 
forced quite a number of helpless cripples were found who had 
never attended school. Charitable people established a hospital 
for crippled children. An appeal was made to the Board of Edu- 
cation to establish a school for them and to provide for their 
transportation from their homes to the school. Charitable people 
have furnished them with hot lunches for the noon hour; also 
nurses and a doctor to attend to those who could not have medical 
atention; have provided summer outings for two weeks and 
excursions and entertainments during the year. Quite a number 
of the children are afflicted with varying forms of tuberculosis 
and need much care. There are three centers for crippled chil- 
dren, located at the Tilden, Fallon, and Mark Sheridan Schools. 
The Board has voted to erect separate buildings for these children. 

The educational work prescribed for pupils of the Crippled 
Children's Schools, embraces the regular course of study. How- 
ever, special emphasis is placed upon varied lines of construction 
work which appeal to the interests of the children and which 
would lay the foundation for a recognition of their own powers 
and would also open the way for some future emplo3rment adapted 
to their needs. 

These schools will frequently have those that are temporarily 
crippled and who under surgical treatment can be restored to 
fairly normal conditions of life. As soon as such pupils are able 
to mingle with the children of their own home district they arc 
removed from the Crippled Children's School. As some of these 
children are hopelessly crippled, and many of them often need 
medical attention, the question arises whether they should not be 
provided for in a permanent crippled children's home, an institu- 
tion which would not be under the administration of the Board 
of Education. 

There is still another class of children whose helpless condition 
appeals strongly to the people of Chicago, viz. : the feeble-minded. 
It is estimated that there are two or three hundred such children 
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who have had no education or training. The state institution at Lin- 
coln is over-crowded. Children who have been refused admission 
to the public schools have applied for admission to the State 
School and have been unable to gain admission because it was 
over-crowded. There are many sub-normal children who are 
making very imperfect and slow progress among normal children. 
The Child Study Department has been making many investiga- 
tions, and it has been demonstrated that sub-normal children need 
special study and suitable training for each individual case in 
order to secure a fair development of their powers. Many of 
these children can, in a few years, if rightly instructed and 
trained, be developed into fairly self-reliant, self-helpful young 
people. 

It is evident that the proper education of the blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, feeble-minded, and sub-normal children, in addition to the 
hundreds of thousands of normal children, is taxing the resources 
of Chicago for educational work to its greatest limit The people 
have voted to establish kindergartens for children between four 
and six years of age, thus making a possible addition of 50,000 
to 70,000 more children to be housed and educated. No addi- 
tional tax was authorized to provide for the kindergarten work. 
Its expense has been met out of funds provided for die education 
of children between six and twenty-one years of age. It seems 
only just that, as the state levies taxes to provide for the special 
education of various classes of defective children, and Chicago 
pays about 75 per cent of all such taxes, that the state ought to es- 
tablish and maintain, in Chicago, schools or homes for the train- 
ing and instruction of the deaf, blind, feeble-minded, and the help- 
less cripples. This would enable the Board of Education to give 
all its energies and resources to the education and proper training 
of the great multitude of normal children. 

Classes For the Blind. 
The work of the Blind Department for the year 1904-5 was 
continued in the Felsenthal, Clarke, and Adams Schools. There 
were also pupils in the Wendell Phillips, Robert Waller, and Jo- 
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seph Medill High Schools. The total enrollment was 2S, the 
grammar school pupils numbering 22 and the high school pupils 6. 

The grammar school pupils, with the aid of the special teacher 
in each center, were able to maintain their places in the regular 
classes of the schools. Various forms of construction work, in 
which rafia and beads were the principal materials, were given 
with a view to acquiring dexterity and certainty in the use of the 
hands. The pupils were taken to the parks to familiarize them 
with nature and to broaden the basis of sense perception. 

In the high schools no teacher was formally assigned to assist 
in the work, but all the members of the department aided the high 
school pupils, either by visiting their homes and assisting in the 
preparation of lessons or by copying work for them into raised 
print. The success of these high school pupils is due in no small 
part to the kindness and consideration of the high school princi- 
pals and teachers. 

The printing room for the use of this department has prepared 
brass plates for the following books, which are kept on hand : 

Kirk & Sabin'8 Oral Arithmetic, Book 2. 
Cox's Lesflons in Algebra. 
Swinton'8 Wordbook. 
Wheeler'a Graded Studies in English. 
Metcalf' 8 English Grammar. 
Lights to Literature, Books 1 to 6. 
The Rand, McNally Grammar School Geography. 
McMaster's School History of the United States. 
Morrill's Civil Government. 
Collar & Darnell's Beginners' Latin Book. 
Van Velzer & Shutt's Plane Geometry. 
Section Maps of the United States. 

Physical and Political Maps of South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia. 

KINDERGAKTSKS. 

The Effect of Kindergarten Training Upon the Subsequent School Lift «f 

the Child. 

The principals of some of the public schools which have kin- 
dergartens were asked to report upon the effect of the kinder- 
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garten training as seen in the subsequent school life of the child. 
The report called for a statement of the ages at which pupils who 
had attended the kindergartens finished the several grades of 
the elementary schools. Their reports show that there is a saving 
of time in the districts of the foreign-bom, for the reason that 
the child is prepared by a year or more of kindergarten work for 
taking up the work of the first grade, on an equality with the 
children of the native-bom, at the time he is six years of age. 
The gain in time is estimated at about five or six months ; that is, 
the children of the first grade in such districts, by their attend- 
ance in the kindergarten, save about six months of the average 
time required to complete the work of the first grade ; or, rather, 
to be more exact, they finish the first grade at an age six months 
less than the average of those who have not been in the kinder- 
garten. In one school the principal has estimated the gain to be 
about eight months. There is not so much gain in time, however, 
in the districts where the children come from English-speaking 
families. Kindergarten pupils, as a mle, go from the kindergarten 
to the first grade at the age of six years (the average age of such 
is about six years and three months) ; whereas the average age 
of children who have not attended the kindergarten is six years 
and six months at the time of entering the first grade. This dif- 
ference in the ages at the time of entering the first grade accounts 
for some of the apparent gain in time in that grade, but not for 
all of it. 

Some statistics, showing the ages at which the children who 
had been in the kindergarten complete the work of the various 
grades, have been compiled, and these show that children who 
have been in the kindergarten complete the grade work at an 
age less than children who have not had that advantage. This 
is strikingly apparent in the first and second grades, but not so 
apparent in the grades following the second. As has been sug- 
gested above, the children come from the kindergarten somewhat 
prepared in the use of language, as well as by the acquisition of 
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some knowledge and by familiarity with school routine and disci- 
pline, to b^^ at once upon the work of the first grade. 

In commenting upon the effects of the kindergarten as seen 
in the subsequent school life of the child, the principals have re- 
ported upon such facts as have come to their notice and have not 
attempted to philosophize upon the work of the kindergarten. 
On the training side, they report that pupils who have been in 
the kindergartens are more punctual in attendance, more cleanly 
in habits, are less self-conscious, and that because of the social 
freedom of the kindergarten, which encourages speech and g^ves 
exercise in language, they are more responsive. As a con- 
sequence such children are reported to be more amenable to school 
discipline, are more polite and truthful, have a general fund of 
knowledge on which the first grade work can be based, hav^ 
greater manual dexterity, are more alert and more observant, 
have greater spontaneity, are more self-reliant, and show a greater 
power of application resulting fro macquired habits of attention 
and concentration. They consequently learn more rapidly, and 
their minds are more retentive. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

During the year considerable attention was given to the im- 
provement of the course of study in the high schools. After 
several months of committee work, new courses were adopted in 
French, German, and Spanish. A revision of the course in Eng- 
lish was under consideration during the whole of the year, and 
much progress made toward a complete revision. The Latin 
teachers also discussed a proposed syllabus of work in their sub- 
ject. The requirements for graduation were modified in several 
important particulars. Chemistry and Virgil, which previously 
have been fourth year studies only, may now be taken by pupils 
of the third year, if they so elect. It is probable that this will 
make the programs of the smaller high schools easier to handle. 
Plane Geometry has been again made a full year study, and 
Arithmetic has been made an optional study in the fourth year, 
instead of being a required ten weeks' study. The requirements 
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for admission to the Normal School were also modified after a 
conference of the principals of the high school with the principal 
and heads of departments of the Normal School. In view of the 
approaching introduction of cooking and sewing into the high 
school course, regulations were adopted during the year for the 
examination of candidates for certificates as teachers of cooking 
and sewing in the high schools. 

The principals of the high schools and the teachers of the 
various departments spent some time during the year on the 
consideration of new text books and new reference books, with 
the result that several changes were made in the list. 

The subject of secret societies in the high schools was also 
under discussion during the year, by reason of the fact that some 
pupils in one of the high schools secured an injunction restraining 
the Board of Education from enforcing its rule with respect to 
these societies. At the close of the year the injunction was 
still in force, but the attorney of the Board of Education was 
taking steps to have the injunction dissolved. 

The steady increase in the cost of maintaining the high schools 
was the subject of much discussion at the monthly meetings of 
the high school principals. Various measures of retrenchment 
were suggested, and it was finally agreed that, both in the inter- 
ests of economy and in the interests of a more flexible program, 
it would be an advantage to have the number of teachers in each 
high school determined by the membership of the school, on the 
basis of one teacher for every twenty-eight pupils in the smaller 
high schools, and one teacher for every thirty-five pupils in the 
larger high schools. This regulation was followed in the assign- 
ment of new teachers during the second semester of this year, 
and the enforcement of the rule for the half year resulted in 
greater economy of management. 

By unanimous resolution of the high school teachers a series 
of local meetings of teachers and principals with the Superin- 
tendent of Schools was held during the year. Under the plan 
adopted the principals and teachers of three or four of the high 
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schools, together with the Superintendent of Schools, met at one 
of the high schools for luncheon. After luncheon an informal 
conference was held, at which all present were invited to express 
their opinions. A good deal of advantage was thought to result 
from this free and unconventional exchange of ideas and criti- 
cisms. In addition to these meetings, the various sections of high 
school teachers did much work during the year. 

CHICAGO FORMAL SCHOOL. 

In the report for 1904, Dr. Arnold Tompkins predicted that 
the annual admissions to the school would soon exceed the limit 
of 250. There have been 199 admissions of new students during 
the year 1905. The number of instructors has been increased by 
four, two of the number entering with the new department of 
Deaf Oral Instruction. 

Certain hindrances common to the development of all the 
departments of special instruction are outlined in the following 
extract from the report submitted by the head of the Kinder- 
garten Department in the school : 

"There were many applicants desiring to enter this depart- 
ment, but some were not eligible for admission because they did 
not live in the city. Some had not passed the entrance examina- 
tion. Several were not allowed by their parents to take up the 
work, the reason being a fear that positions would not be obtain- 
able, that kindergartens were not firmly established in Chicago, 
that the department was an experiment only." 

During the year the R. T. Crane Manual Training Course has 
been established through the generosity of Mr. R. T. Crane, who 
has established twenty-four scholarships. The first class will be 
organized at the beginning of the next school year. The condi- 
tions for admission and graduation for the R. T. Crane Manual 
Training Course are the same as for the Elementary Teacher's 
Course, except that only young men graduates of the R. T. Crane 
English High and Manual Training School, or of a Chicago 
technical school of equal grade, are eligible for admission, and 
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that a Special Elementary Manual Training Certificate will be 
given upon the successful completion of the course. 

The new building has not been ready for occupancy, and the 
temporary quarters have been so restricted in space that there 
has been congestion at several points, but the work has gone on 
without suspension in any department It has been difficult, how- 
ever, for the school to meet satisfactorily all the advanced demands 
which the city school system rightly makes upon it Unless un- 
expected delays occur, the doors of the new building will be 
thrown open at the beginning of the fall term, and the school will 
be in more suitable quarters than ever before. The question of 
the structural equipment has been met and settled on broad edu- 
cational lines. It raises, however, one that is yet to be met — ^the 
question of materials. The library is finely arranged, but the 
books that will be placed on its shelves are inadequate to the de- 
mands of the academic work. The scientific laboratories conform 
to the most modem conceptions of laboratories for nature-study, 
so far as the permanent equipment is considered, but the supply 
of materials with which students work, if estimated on the old 
basis, will be very limited. The manual training shops are well 
equipped, but the amount of material furnished for instruction 
in construction work adapted to the lower grades will on the pres- 
ent basis afford very slight opportunity for an increase of effec- 
tiveness in the work of the Normal students in training the eye 
and the hand in the grades below the sixth. 

The members of the faculty have done a decreasing amount of 
institute work among the teachers of the city. This has been 
due to various causes, chief among which is the growing interest 
of the elementary school teachers in the extension work. The 
following extracts from a report made by the Director of the 
Normal Extension Department, Mr. Fred M. Sargent, indicate 
the changes which experience has suggested in the work offered 
by the Normal School to teachers wishing to pursue graduate 
studies : 

"The principal changes in the organization and work of the 
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Extension Department were introduced during 1904-5. The dass 
period, which custom had limited to one hour, was extended to 
the length of a double period, as originally designed when the 
extension work was planned. Secondly, the method of conducting 
the class work was changed from the lecture system to the method 
of a study class, because it was felt that the Normal Extension 
Classes ought not to attempt to enter the field particularly belong- 
ing to the University Extension Lectures, and that the needs and 
equipment of the department indicated stricter adherence to the 
work of the Normal School. Thirdly, it was considered desirable 
that the number of classes in which teachers might enroll should 
be limited to two, for the reason that investigation showed many 
teachers enrolled in three or more classes to the detriment of their 
physical health and the depreciation of their regular work. 

"These changes involved a reduction of about 30 per cent in 
the number of classes in existence, but did not involve any sub- 
stantial reduction in the niunber of persons enrolled in the ex- 
tension classes. More than compensating for the reduction in 
numbers was the resulting increase in the dignity and efiiciency 
of the work thus placed upon a firmer basis of scholarship and 
purposefulness. 

"By thus establishing the work on more clearly defined lines 
the legitimate purposes of the Normal extension movement be- 
came more evident. These purposes are at least two in number, 
namely, the systematic study of academic subjects found in the 
Normal School curriculum, and the acquisition of new ideas con- 
cerning methods of instruction in the various grades, particularly 
in, though not confined to, elementary schools. This duality of 
purpose has been responsible for some slight dissatisfaction and 
misunderstanding between teachers and instructors, and between 
both these groups and the department. It is, therefore, considered 
desirable next year to differentiate the work of various classes 
along this line of cleavage by organizing classes for systematic 
study distinct from classes for the study of specific methods and 
problems in the grades. 
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"The educational awakening of the teaching body in a great 
city school system is apparently as legitimate a field for expendi- 
ture of public educational funds as any department of the public 
schools. A large proportion of the teachers in the city schools, 
almost entirely aloof from critical observation by the general pub- 
lic, have a tendency toward intellectual stagnation after a half- 
dozen years of work in perhaps the same school, grade, or room. 
To counteract this tendency and to bring new intellectual interests 
into the life of the teacher — and thus into the school — is the func- 
tion of the Normal School Extension Classes. Abundant testi- 
mony from the principals and teachers confirms the belief that this 
function is being performed by our classes through their stimu- 
lating and uplifting influences. 

"The effects of this work are immediately felt in the school 
room, to the lasting benefit of successive classes of pupils, to whom 
each year enjoyed with virile-minded, progressive teachers, means 
vitality and harmonious growth, while each year spent with a 
stagnant teacher means arrested or defective development. It is 
to these considerations that we must appeal to determine the legiti- 
mate purpose of our extension classes, and we, therefore, easily 
conclude that for extension classes which do not subserve these 
educational purposes we have no right to expend public money. 

"Apparently it also follows that the teachers should be en- 
couraged to improve opportunities for intellectual and professional 
growth,, whether in these classes or in similar classes of equal 
grade in other institutions. In other institutions students pursuing 
such work receive credit for it toward academic degrees and other 
certificates of attainment. Many of our teachers attend such in- 
stitutions at great expense to themselves. Others equally earnest 
cannot afford to do so. Still others, by reason of advance in years, 
are unwilling to do so. 

"To all these classes of teachers the extension work opens up 
the way to enlarged opportunity and increased efficiency. But to 
those whom our classes ought most particularly to reach — ^the 
older teachers — we have few incentives to offer. Most of our 
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membership is made up of younger and naturally more progres- 
sive teachers. We need some inducement which we can offer the 
older teachers to renew their intellectual interests and associations. 
These teachers are not so much attracted by any academic degree 
as by increased remuneration for service rendered, though both 
incentives appeal to many. It seems that one thing needed to in- 
crease the scholarly interest of all is some form of credit for 
work done in our classes, which will inure to the teachers' benefit 
in a degree corresponding to the benefit accruing to the schools 
through the work which they do in these classes. If possible, this 
work should be applied toward their promotion in salary as well 
as toward the attainment of academic certificates. During the 
next year our records of the work done in systematic study classes, 
under competent instructors, will be kept with the idea that if, in 
the future, credit in any form be given for this work, it will be 
on record. 

"One of the most important of our special departments, and 
one in which the most thorough and systematic work has been 
done, is that in which classes are conducted for teachers of crip- 
pled, defective children. These classes have been conducted in 
the Extension Department of the Normal School under special 
authority of the Board, December 9, 1904, prescribing the course 
of study. Twenty-five teachers have been enrolled in two courses 
conducted from January to June of this year, in the subject of 
"Applied Anatomy and Corrective Exercises" and "Corrective 
Work," respectively. In both classes the attendance has been 
faithful and the work earnest. A part of the class intends study- 
ing "Diagnosis of Diseases Causing Deformities" during the 
summer. During the first half of next year the class will take 
up the study of Hygiene and Sewing under the best available 
instructors, and will finish the course of study with a course 
in "Child Study" during the latter half of the year. Thus, the 
course will be completed by June, 1906, and a class of teachers 
fitted to comply with the provisions of the state law regarding the 
teaching of crippled children. 
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"It is also planned to conduct next year special courses for 
teachers of the deaf under the direction of the newly created 
department of Deaf Oral Instruction in the Normal. 

"The cost of the extension work for the year 1904-5 amounted 
in the aggregate to $14,188.97." 

Cost Per Week and Per Capita. 

Average coat per week, for thirty-five weeks $406.40 

Average coet per class per week 3,79 

Average cost per class for year 132.61 

Average cost per student belonging, per week 18 

Average cost per student attending, per week 16 

Average cost per student belonging for the year 4.19 

Average cost per student attending tor the year 6.69 

EVSNINO SCHOOLS. 

The plan of having registration evenings in advance of the 
regular opening of the term was tried this year for the first time, 
and the great majority of the principals regarded the plan as suc- 
cessful. The evening schools were opened on Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings preceding the beginning of the term, and over ten 
thousand persons came to the schools to be enrolled on those 
evenings. As a consequence, it was found possible to begin regu- 
lar work on Monday evening with well organized schools. 

The average attendance per evening for the year was over 
ten thousand. Of this number the usual large proportion were 
enrolled in the classes for foreign-speaking pupils. The work of 
these classes seemed successful. However, the work of the Ameri- 
can classes can scarcely be regarded in the same way. It seems 
as though we had made comparatively little progress in the work 
of keeping boys and girls in the evening schools and interesting 
them in useful work. The classes at the beginning are large, but 
in a short time the attendance begins to decrease, and it is with 
difficulty that the classes are maintained till the end of the year. 
Various forms of work have been tried, but in most cases with 
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only partial success. Bookkeeping is no longer as popular in some 
districts as it was, and the lighter forms of manual training have 
not given complete satisfaction. 

The total attendance at the evening schools increased so much 
during the first term that five additional schools were opened in 
• January, 1905. Two of these schools were for the relief of even- 
ing schools already established and at that time over-crowded, 
while the other three were intended to supply instruction for new 
districts which seemed most in need of it 

The schools continue to improve in steadiness of attendance. 
In 1902-3 the average attendance per evening was 43 per cent of 
the total enrollment ; in 1903-4 it was 48 per cent, and in 1904-5 it 
was 51 per cent. 

The demand for stenography and typewriting, construction 
drawing, manual training, sewing, and cooking continues to be 
greater than the supply of teachers. It appears likely that classes 
in these subjects could be maintained in every evening school in 
the city. 

The cost of the evening schools per pupil per evening was 15.1 
cents. This is higher than the cost for the previous year, al- 
though the number of pupils per teacher per evening was greater 
this year than in 1903-4. The increase was due to two reasons — 
the advance of a large number of new teachers on the salary 
schedule, and the extension of high school subjects to the ele- 
mentary schools. 
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THE DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 

During the past five years there has been an important and 
radical change in the work of the district superintendents. In 
the early days of the city, when the school system was small, 
there were appointed one or more assistant superintendents. 
The number of assistant superintendents was increased as the 
system grew. At first the assistant superintendent lodced after 
special lines of work and assisted in the clerical work of the 6Sce 
of the Superintendent and in such general advisory work in the 
management of the schools as was assigned to him by the Super- 
intendent. 

As the school system enlarged, and the number of superin- 
tendents was increased, it became the custom to assign to each a 
section of the city or a number of schools in which he had special 
responsibility. This responsibility was gradually increased until 
each superintendent was in reality the superintendent of a special 
district. The changed relation was further recognized in the year 
1898, when the name of the office was changed to that of "Dis- 
trict Superintendent." 

Under this arrangement each district superintendent con- 
sidered his district as an independent school system, in which he 
might carry out his individual educational policies, the thought 
being that by this plan greater individuality could be devel(q>ed 
and better educational ideals would be evolved. The working out 
of this plan was not a success in several respects. It produced 
a great variety of methods and educational ideals. These ideals, 
in a great many cases, were so antagonistic that teachers were un- 
willing to be transferred across the border line of a district in 
which they had learned to work because of the great strain of 
taking up new methods. 

The difficulty that arose in transferring pupils from one dis- 
trict to another was much more serious. For example, in one dis- 
trict it was required that children begin oral reading upon enter- 
ing the first grade ; in an adjoining district oral reading was for- 
bidden until the second or third grade. In one district mental 
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arithmetic, consisting of the formal analysis of problems, was re- 
quired very early; in another, arithmetic would be taught in the 
early grades entirely by reference to objects. In one district 
writing and spelling began early in school life; in another the 
first year was devoted largely to games, physical exercises, sense 
training, etc. The pupils transferred from one district to another 
often found that their grades did not correspond at all. Much 
time was lost and energy wasted, and parents and pupils were 
naturally very indignant. Many of these cases were sharply criti- 
cised in the newspapers. 

The superintendents differed as to the number of children that 
should be given to a teacher, so that in some parts of the city 
the rooms were very much crowded, while in others the member- 
ship often ran down to below 40. Jealousies also developed be- 
tween the districts, so that the district superintendent who visited 
schools outside of his own territory was looked upon somewhat 
as an intruder. The teachers studied the school problems not from 
the standpoint of principles of education, but from the standpoint 
of methods that were prescribed by the district superintendent. 
Of course, under these conditions it was impossible to carry out 
any settled school policy either from the administrative stand- 
point or from the standpoint of education, and the isolation of 
districts seemed likely to cause a deterioration in the character of 
the work, since isolation always tends toward narrowness. Any 
measure that was brought forward by the Superintendent or the 
Board of Education was interpreted by each district in its own 
way. Each superintendent looked out for the interests of his 
own district and cared little for those of others. In this way 
abuses grew up. 

Three years ago, when the number of district superintendents 
was reduced from fourteen to six, the naming of these was left 
to the Superintendent of Schools. He then began to pursue the 
policy of considering these six as members of his cabinet, and to 
call upon them not onlyl for work of supervision in their own 
districts, but to do general work or to follow up special cases in 
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all parts of the city. A year and a half ago the district stq>eriii- 
tendents were all transferred to new districts. In Septeaiber, 
1904, a second transfer was made. These changes were made in 
order that the conditions in each school and in each section of flie 
city might be known by several of the district superintendents. 

For three years weekly meetings of the District Superintend- 
ents with the Superintendent of Schools have been held. At these 
meetings general policies for the conduct of the schools have been 
discussed, also the methods of dealing with problems that have 
been brought to the attention of the Superintendent by any of the 
district superintendent, and the weekly reports of the visits made 
by the district superintendents and by special teachers. Policies 
that were determined upon in this way were thereafter carried out 
uniformly throughout the city. Gradually, certain matters were re- 
ferred to the district superintendents as a body, so that for three 
years they have been acting as a board, with a chairman and secre- 
tary. More and more of the matters that concern the management 
of the schools have been referred to this board. 

There are thus, at present, two distinct but closely related 
phases of the work of the district superintendents. 

First — ^The work of each in his own district To this is de- 
voted the larger part of the school time. In this capacity he visits 
regularly all the schools and teachers in his district. During these 
visits the work of each teacher is examined and the condition of 
the school as a whole is considered with the principal. Special 
problems in discipline and instruction are discussed. Teachers 
that are weak are studied with special care and helps suggested. 
Methods of instruction that are good are encouraged, and those 
that are not good are criticised. The work of each grade is 
examined to see whether it is up to the proper standard or is be- 
yond it; whether certain subjects are being given more or less 
than their proportionate attention. As a rule, regular monthly 
principals' meetings are held in each district. At tliese meetings 
pedagogical and administrative topics are discussed, sometimes by 
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the principal with the Superintendent, while at other times ad- 
dresses are given on pedagogical topics by experts 

This supervision is necessary in order to keep the work of the 
schools in harmony and in order that constant information may 
be had of the conditions in all parts of the dty. It is also neces- 
sary for the controlling of the extremist in education. We have 
had in our school system many brilliant men and women, whose 
personality and influence were very inspiring, but whose views on 
certain educational questions, nevertheless, were extreme, and 
whose policies, if carried out to the limit which they would have 
liked, would have produced serious disturbances. The supervision 
of the schools in this way is sufficiently close to meet the above 
needs. It is not, however, so minute that a principal can feel 
that his own individuality is interfered with. A constant effort 
18 made to have the principals and teachers of each school feel 
that the school is the unit, that the management is in the hands of 
the principal, and that to him the teacher owes her first allegiance. 

The district superintendents keep regular office hours for the 
purpose of conferring with parents, principals, and teachers upon 
topics relative to school work. 

Second — ^The work of the district superintendents as a body. 
This body meets regularly once each week and at times oftener 
to consider many general questions. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: 

The AsaisEiiment of Teachers. 

The teachers in the elementary schools are assigned in order 
from the eligible list, yet this assignment requires knowledge of 
the abilities of teachers and of the conditions in the various 
schools. At frequent intervals the Board of District Superinten- 
dents meets and makes assignments and transfers, adjusting each 
teacher assigned and transferred as nearly as possible to the 
place where she will be most favorably situated and will 
most nearly meet conditions she is able to handle. 
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Adjuttment of Marks of Teadiert. 

Since the adoption of the plan of making appointments and 
promotions upon merit only, the marks received by the teachers, 
substitutes, and cadets are of the utmost importance. Marks are 
given by the principals of the schools for the work of all teachers 
or substitutes that work in their schools. Unless some uniform 
standard were used, a teacher might receive an unduly high mark 
from a principal who had a liberal standard of marking, or an 
unduly low mark from a principal who had a critical standard of 
marking. It is found that the principals agree fairly well in their 
standards, but there is enough diversity to make necessary the 
intervention of some equalizing and adjusting body. The six Dis- 
trict Superintendents have exchanged districts three times in the 
past two years. They have for several years been engaged in the 
supervision of the public schools of the city, and have constantly 
been in conference on particular schools, particular principals, and 
particular teachers. In this way a fairly uniform standard has been 
fixed in their minds. If it is found that in the case of two schools 
which are regarded as on an equality, one of the principals has 
marked his teachers on an average, say, of ten per cent higher 
than the other, the marks of the one school are lowered or the 
marks of the other school are raised until a just comparison can 
be made. 

Consideration of Inefficient Teachers. 

When a principal reports that the work of a teacher is in- 
efficient, the teacher's work is examined with special care by the 
superintendent of that district. If his opinion agrees with tha/ 
of the principal, he so reports to the Superintendent of Schools, 
who thereupon assigns some other district superintendent to visit 
the teacher under consideration. If his report corresponds to 
that of the other, the teacher is put on probation by the 
Superintendent of Schools. During the period of probation 
the work of the teacher is examined with special care by the 
principal and one or more district superintendents. At the close 
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of the period of probation the reports made are brought before the 
Board of District Superintendents and a recommendation is 
formulated either restoring the teacher to good standing or recom- 
mending her for dismissal from the service. 

Recommendations for Fixing Salaries. 

Experienced teachers from outside of the city, upon assign- 
ment to the work in the city schools, may be given credit for 
experience if their work has been satisfactory. The duty of 
making these recommendations is left entirely in the hands of the 
district superintendents. 

Opening and Closing of Divisions. 

When a principal of a school considers that his school is be- 
coming too crowded and feels that he needs to open a new divi- 
sion, he fills out a blank showing the membership and seating 
capacity of his school. This blank is submitted to the Board of 
District Superintendents, and if they decide that the membership 
shown in the report justifies the opening of a new division, it is 
so ordered. On the other hand, monthly reports of the schools 
of the whole city are regularly scrutinized ; if the membership in 
any of the schools falls below the required average, the question 
as to the cause of this decrease in membership is discussed, and 
if it is decided that the decrease will be permanent, one or more 
divisions are ordered closed. As a result the membership of the 
rooms throughout the city is kept comparatively uniform, and 
since the adoption of this policy a large number of rooms have 
been closed and a large amount of money in salaries saved to the 
Board of Education without increasing the burdens of the teaching 
force. This policy was first undertaken at the time of the great 
financial stringency, and it was only through the saving of money 
in this way that it was possible to keep open the schools through- 
out the year without serious reduction in salaries and other ex- 
penditures. Each year the Board of District Superintendents con- 
siders the needs of the entire city in regard to new accommoda- 
tions for pupils in badly constructed buildings, in rented rooms, 
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and in half-day divisions, and also the need of playgrounds, 
the needs are all determined and all recommendations to be made 
are decided upon, they are listed in the order of their urgency. 
The fact that the district superintendents, by frequent transfer, 
have become familiar with all parts of the city and that the policy 
of acting as a board has biven the superintendents a common in- 
terest in all parts of the city enables them to do this work im- 
partially and intelligently. 

The same impartial treatment is adopted in reconmiending 
many other things, such as the location of new kindergartens, 
new manual training centers, new cooking centers, and the ap- 
portionment of funds for the purchase of reference books, supple- 
mentary readers, and the purchase of pianos. Formerly many of 
these things were given to the schools, not in proportion to their 
special needs nor with reference to any settled policy in regard to 
the city as a whole, but the whole matter depended simply upon 
the activity of the interested parties in pushing the claims of the 
various schools. As a result, some of the schools were furnished 
two or three pianos, while many others had none. Kindergartens 
were located indiscriminately in the poorer or wealthier districts 
of the city. At present the Board of District Superintendents keep 
a record of the conditions of the pianos in all of the schools. 
Whenever the Board of Education authorizes the purchase of a 
certain number of pianos, examination is made of the list and 
recommendations are made that the pianos be purchased for the 
schools where there is the greatest need. Three years ago the 
kindergartens were redistributed upon the following basis : That 
district of the city which was the poorest and had the largest 
foreign population was considered first With this as a starting 
point, the kindergartens were located in sections of the city 
where they were most needed. As new kindergartens have been 
opened, every section of the city, not already provided, has been 
considered and the same policy as before has been pursued. The 
same plan has been pursued with reference to centers for manual 
training and household arts. These centers have been located. 
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as nearly as possible, in places where they will accommodate the 
largest number of pupils most conveniently. The same plan has 
been pursued with reference to the purchase of supplementary 
readers and reference books. All this work has been done by the 
Board of District Superintendents sitting as a body and con- 
sidering the whole city as a unit. 

The text books used in the elementary schools are constantly 
scrutinized. When it is considered that a text book has outlived 
its usefulness, all the text books in the market on the same sub- 
ject are taken into consideration. Opinions are obtained on these 
books from various parties, usually principals and teachers in the 
schools. When the question regarding any text book is to be set- 
tled all the opinions received are brought together and from 
these and from opinions formed by personal investigation, recom- 
mendations have been made with regard to new next books. These 
recommendations have been uniformly accepted by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and made a basis of his recommendation to the 
Board of Education. Thus has been eliminated entirely from the 
problem of the selection of text books the work of the book 
agent. This was shown strikingly in the recent choice in arith- 
metics. No one of the district superintendents had, at the time 
of the adoption of the book, seen or talked with any representa- 
tive of the firm which published the book. The wisdom of the 
choice has been vindicated by the general success of the book 
in our own schools and by the fact that it has since been adopted 
in many other schools. 

Much work has been done by principals and teachers during 
the last few years in the preparation of reports on the various 
subjects in the course of study for the purpose of making a new 
course. The final adjustment of all these reports, so that extreme 
views should be eliminated and so that the course should be well 
balanced, has been done by the Board of District Superintendents 
acting with the Superintendent of Schools. At the present time 
the consideration of recommendations for changes in the course 
of study recommended by principals and teachers of the city as 
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a result of their observations during the year is in the hands 
of the district superintendents and the result will be embodied in 
a report to the Superintendent of Schools within a short time. 

Many matters with reference to the interpretation of the 
rules are passed upon by the Board of District Superintendents, 
and many cases involving disputes or difficulties between parents 
and principals and between teachers and principals are also re- 
ferred to that board for adjustment. 

Formerly institutes were of two kinds, those held by the dis- 
trict superintendents and those held by special teachers. The 
work in the institutes held by the distric superintendents con 
cemed ordinary subjects of school work, such as reading, writing, 
geography, and arithmetic, and was largely that of instruction in 
the particular methods favored by the district superintendent 
The institutes of special teachers of drawing, singing, and physi- 
cal culture were arranged and conducted by the special teachers 
in those subjects. Each department planned for its own institutes 
with but little reference to the other departments, and to the ordi- 
nary work of the schools. The methods of instruction in these 
institutes were erratic because they were not subject to review by 
any responsible body whose duty it was to formulate and carry 
into efifect a general plan for the city. Under the present plan of 
work, all institutes are under the direction of the Superintendent 
of Schools, and are planned with the purpose of instructing the 
teachers in the principles of teaching and not with reference to 
the carrying out of particular methods. This tends to broaden 
the work of the teacher and make her feel that she is responsible 
for her own success or failure. Principals also have thus ccMiie 
to understand that the methods used in their own schools are in 
their own hands and that the responsibility for the success of 
their schools is on their own shoulders and not on those of the 
special teachers or of the district superintendent. This cannot 
but result in increased efficiency. The program of all insti- 
tutes, with the subjects for discussion and the instructors, is for- 
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mulated by the Board of District Superintendents and as a rule a 
district superintendent directs the discussion. 

In the meetings of the district superintendents, or of the 
district superintendents with the Superintendent, there are often 
wide differences of opinion as to the course to be followed in 
particular cases, but when a policy has once been agreed upon, 
since the Board is acting as a unit, and practically as a cabinet for 
the Superintendent, the policy is carefully carried out by all, and 
the burden of any difficulties that may arise from this course is 
shared by all. 

It is the opinion of the Superintendent that the present policy 
is the correct one and is the only one that can produce the high 
degree of efficiency that is necessary in any great enterprise, par- 
ticularly so in the administration of a large system of schools. 
There should be perfect harmony throughout all parts and a quick 
and effective means of carrying out any policy once decided upon. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTIFICATES. 

Examinations for certificates were held during the year as follows: 

June 27-28, 1904. ^ ^S'^P^Ii Number 

vuu«i Af ^o, M.a^^m, Candidates. Successfol. 

Teachers in High Schools 239 34 

Teachers of Drawing 3 o 

Teadiers of Manual Training in High Schools 6 5 

Principals of Elementary Schook 53 11 

Teachers in Elementary Schools 225 145 

Teachers of German in Elementary Schools 9 3 

Teachers of Cooking in Elementary Schools 6 4 

Teachers of Sewing in Elementary Schools 5 1 

Teachers of Manual Training in Elementary Schools 8 5 

Teachers of Physical Culture in Elementary Schools 3 2 

Teachers in Kindergartens 31 13 

Teachers of the Deaf 2 

Family Officers in the Parental School 6 4 

Teachers of Military Tactics and Gymnastics in the Parental 

School 2 2 

Teachers of Horticulture in the Parental School 5 4 

ToUls 603 288 
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Number Number 
Candldatee. SnceeeafaL 

December 80-31^ 1904. 

Teachers in High Schools 62 20 

Teachers of Drawing 7 

Teachers of Manual Training in High Schools 5 3 

Teachers of Cooldng in High Schools 2 

Teachers of Sewing in l^h Schools 1 

Principals of Elementary Schools 35 10 

Teachers in Elementary Schools 120 50 

Teachers of German in Elementary Schools 5 1 

Teachers of Sewing in Elementary Schools 7 1 

Teachers of Manual Training in Elementary Schools 6 3 

Teachers in Kindergartens 10 1 

Family Officers in the Parental School 12 8 

Teachers of Military Tactics and Gymnastics in the Parental 

School 1 1 

Totals 278 08 

Totals for the year 876 331 

PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The fifth promotional examination for principals and teachers 
was held on January 9, 1905. The total number of persons pro- 
moted up to the present time is as follows : 

Principals of Elementary Schools — 

Second to first group 

Third to second group 7 

16 

Teachers in High Schools — 

Second to first group 66 

Third to second group 83 

130 

Critic Teadiers in Normal Practice Schools — 

Seoond to first group 8 

8 

Teadiers in Elementary Schools — 

Second to firat group 741 

741 

Total 004 
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As Shown on the Pay Soils for Jnne, 1904, and for June, 1906. 

Number BaeelTliig. 

SaUuT. 1904. 1906. 

Superintendent of Schools 910,000 1 1 

District Superintendents 4,000 6 6 

Assistant Superintendents 2,750 . . 1 

2,500 1 

2,250 . . 1 

2,000 1 

C 3,000 2 2 

Superrisors J 2,400 1 1 

( 1,500 2 1 

Special Teachers (Drawing) i ^'^^ * 

J^ 1,400 4 

Sp«^l T.«he« (Mule, I \^ 

Director CSiild Study Department 2,000 1 1 

Assistant in Chfld Study Department 1,500 1 l 

24 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Principal $5,000 

Vice-Principal 3,000 

2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,200 

Heads of Departments and Instructors. . . . / 2,000 

1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 

Curator 750 

Assistant Curator 600 



1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


6 


2 


4 


4 


2 


3 


• . 


2 


2 


4 


7 


2 


• • 


• 


S 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 



26 28 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Prindpalt of Hish Sehooli. 

Number BecelTlng. 

1904. 1006. 

$8,000 10 14 

2,900 4 1 

8,800 1 

15 15 

TeAchen in High Schools. 

Number BecelTtng. 

1904. 1905. 

2,500 1 

2,400 1 

2,000 58 72 

1,900 16 5 

1,800 7 

1,700 3 

1,500 8 30 

1,500 79 65 

1,450 3 6 

1,400 16 21 

1,350 4 

1,300 15 30 

1,250 1 

1,200 92 87 

1,150 4 2 

1,125 , 23 16 

1,100 1 4 

1,050 13 15 

1,000 2 2 

975 10 10 

950 2 5 

900 4 5 

850 2 4 

800 1 

362 385 
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ELIMBHTAST SCHOOLS. 

Pxiac^ali. 

Number Becelvlng. 

1904. 195B. 

$8^00 127 133 

8,400 12 9 

2,800 8 9 

2,200 24 25 

2,100 8 11 

2,000 12 7 

1,900 8 2 

1,800 1 6 

1,700 6 9 

1,000 11 10 

1,500 6 4 

1,400 4 2 

1,300 



• • 



4 
i;800 3 1 



230 232 



Head Aiaiitaata. 



Number RecelTlng. 
1904. 190B. 



4 



11,175 

1450 3 39 

1,125 43 43 

1,100 174 142 

1,050 1 1 

221 229 

Teachen in Elementary SchooU. 

Number Becelrlng. 

1904. lOOB. 

11,100 3 

1,075 4 

1,025 2 11 

1,000 14 62 

975 42 131 
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Number BeoelTliif . 

1004. 1005. 

050 38 78 

025 103 232 

000 168 211 

875 1006 873 

850 1785 1702 

825 202 205 

775 40 56 

750 210 100 

725 37 15 

700 180 85 

675 8 23 

650 3 

625 70 147 

600 164 351 

550 356 224 

4545 4612 



Teachers in John Worthy and Parental Schools (Thirteen Periods of 

Four Weeks Each.) 

$1,625 1 1 

1,300 10 11 

1,170 8 7 

1,105 1 

520* 1 1 

l,105t 1 1 

075t 6 5 

650t 6 4 

780t 



• • 



1 
32 32 



*Part time. 
tWith board. 



Snperlntendent of Parental SchooL 



13,000 



Mnmber BeeelTliif. 
1004. lOOK 

i 1 
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Tiaehen of Hoimlioia Artiy of the Deaf, of Crippled Childxeiiy and Teadion 

in the Homul Praetioe Schoola. 

Nomber aecei^lnf. 

1004. 1900. 

$i;800 2 2 

1475 3 

1,150 ; 

1425 

1400 1 

1,075 34 41 

1,050 25 21 

1,025 

975 5 4 

950 1 

925 3 8 

900 1 2 

875 6 2 

850 

825 1 2 

800 3 6 

750 4 2 

85 104 

l^edal Teachera of Maniul Training and Ptayiical Culture, Elementary 

Schoola. 

Number Receiving. 

1904. 1905. 

$1,400 8 10 

1,300 1 

1^800 1 

1,100 5 7 

1,000 7 14 

925 2 1 

875 1 

850 3 

800 3 3 

775 1 

750 4 2 

31 42 

Total number of teachers on rolls for June, 1905 5,703 
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SUMMARY. 

1004. 

SuperintendenU and SuperrisorSy etc 24 

Normal School 25 

High Schools — 

Principals 15 

Teachers 267 

Elementary Schools — 

Principals 230 

Teachers (including head assistants) 4766 

Critic Teachers, Household Arts, etc 85 

Teachers of Manual Training and Physical Cul- 
ture 31 

Parental and John Worthy Schools 33 



1005. 


Increase. 


23 


•1 


28 


3 


15 


a . 


385 


23 


232 


2 


4841 


75 


104 


10 


42 


11 


33 


• • 



5571 5703 132 

'Decrease. 

AVERAGE SALARIES. 

Number. Average Salaries. 

1004. 1005. Inc. 1004. 1005. Inc. 

Principals, High Schools 15. 15 .. 92,060.00 92,003.33 33.33 

Principals, Elementary 

Schools 230 232 2 2,266.52 2,275.86 0.34 

Intructors, Normal School.. 21 24 3 2,005.00 1,025.00 70.00 

Teachers, High Schools (ex- 
cept head of branch) 361 384 23 1,436.37 1,442.55 6. 18 

Head Assistants, Elementary 221 220 8 1,105.31 1,114.30 8.09 

Teachers of Manual Training 

and Physical Culture.... 31 42 11 1,068.58 1,072.62 4.04 

Teachers of Household Arts, 
of the Deaf, Crippled Chil- 
dren, and Practice Schools 85 104 10 1,010.50 1,020.01 18.42 

Teachers in Elementary 

Schools 4,546 4,612 67 812.38 817.68 6.30 

DETAILED STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF TEACHING AND 

SUPERVISION. 

Elementary Schools. 

Salaries of superintendents, principals and teachers in gram- 
mar and primary grades 94,472,673.88 

Salaries of supervisors and teachers of manual training 88,341.50 
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Salaries of superriaon and teachers of physical culture 10 JO 7^6 

Salaries of teachers in kindergartens 161,950.89 

Salaries of teachers of household arts 29^10.80 

Salaries of special teachers of music 5,935.00 

Salaries of special teachers of drawing 5,655.60 



Total paid superintendents, supervisors, prindpals and 

teachers in elementary schools $4,714,474.82 

Less salaries of supervising force*: 

tSuperintendent and assistants 9 39,000.00 

Supervisor of manual training 3,000.00 

Supervisor of physical culture 3,000.00 

Principals of elementary schools 528,000.00 



Total cost of supervision, elementary schools *$573»000.00 



Net salaries paid teachers in elementary schools 94,141,474.82 

^hese are the full yearly salaries of supervising force as shown on the 
pay roll for June, 1905, and do not show the amounts actually paid after 
making deductions for absence. 

tProperly chargeable to entire system. 

High Schooli. 

Salaries of teachers and principals $688,878.12 

Xess salaries of principals $47,400.00 

Salary of supervisor of drawing 2,400.00 



Total cost of supervision of high schools 49,800.00 



Net salaries of teachers in high schools $639,078.12 

Normal and Special Schools. 

Salaries, principal and teachers of Normal School $ 53,115.00 

Salaries superintendent and teachers of Parental School 24,661.02 

Salaries principal and teachers of John Worthy School 18,628.80 

Salary supervisor and teachers of the deaf 22,592.87 

Salary supervisor and teachers of the blind 4,026.00 

Salaries teachers of schools for crippled children 3,030.50 

Salaries teachers in evening schools 104,273.60 



Total $229,626.79 
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BtJMJj ■uperintendent Parental School $3,000.00 

Salary principal Normal School 6,000.00 

Salary principal John Worthy School 1,960.00 

Salary supervisor of deaf 1,600.00 

Salary supervisor of blind 1,600.00 

12,060.00 

Net salaries of teachers in Normal and special schools $216,676.70 

Summary. 

Salaries of teachers — 

Salaries of teachers, elementary $4,141,474.82 

Salaries of teachers, high 639,078.12 

Salaries of teachers. Normal and special 216,670.79 

Total salaries of teachers $4,897,229.73 

Cost of supervision — 

Salaries of superintendents and assistants *$ 39,000.00 

Cost of supervision, elementary schools 531,000.00 

Cost of supervision, high schools 49,800.00 

Cost of supervision. Normal and special schools 12,850.00 

Total cost of supervision, elementary, high and special $ 637,750.00 

^Properly chargeable to entire system. 

APPOINTMENT OF TBACHSRS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Certiflcates Required. 

All regular teachers, as well as substitutes, are required to 
hold valid certificates to teach in the Chicago public schools. 
These certificates are secured in two ways — ^by graduating from 
the Chicago Normal School, or by passing the examination for 
certificates. 

Teachers Trained at the Chicago ICormal SchooL 

Any resident of the city who is a graduate of the Chicago 
high schools, or a school of equal grade, may enter the Chicago 
Normal School on passing an examination, which includes also 
a physical examination. The physical examination is given to 
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prevent the entrance into the school system of persons physically 
unfit for doing good service as teachers, because of defects of 
sight or hearing, or on account of deformities, or having con- 
tracted some progressive destructive disease. The course at the 
Normal Schcx)l is two years in length. When this has been com- 
pleted, and another physical examination has been passed, the 
graduate is given a certificate to teach in the elementary schools, 
and is assigned as a cadet. 

Cadet Service. 

Cadet service is made up of two kinds of work. One is prac- 
tice teaching; that is, the teaching of classes under the direction 
of the principal or of the room teacher. The other is substi- 
tute service, which is taking the place of teachers absent on 
account of sickness or for other reasons. For substitute service 
cadets are paid at the rate of $2.50 per day, but for the practice 
teaching, or what is known as "cadet service," they receive no 
pay. 

The EUgible List. 

After four months of cadet service, the cadet, if successful, 
is placed upon the "List for Appointment," or "Eligible List," 
which is a list of names of persons eligible for appointment, ar- 
ranged in the order of their merit. This order is determined by 
their efficiency mark, which depends upon: (i) The scholarship 
average at the time of graduation from the Normal School; 
(2) the record obtained while serving as cadet. For example, 
if the cadet's scholarship average at graduation from the Normal 
School was 86, and her record for cadet service for four months 
is 84, her average, or "mark" which fixes her place on the list, 
is 85. The names are arranged in the order of these numbers, the 
names having the highest average appearing at the top. 

How the Cadet Record Mark is Made. 

The mark above mentioned is based on the reports which 
principals have made on the cadet's work as cadet and as substi- 
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tute, as well as upon the district superintendent's observation of 
the cadet at work. The principal's report takes account of disci- 
pline, skill in teaching, and general school interest or co-opera- 
tion of the teacher with the work of the school. All the reports 
for four months are examined by the Board of District Superin- 
tendents, and each cadet is given what seems to be a fair and 
equitable mark for her service. 

Teachers Entering the System by Sxamination. 

The Board also takes into the schools experienced teachers 
who pass an examination conducted by the Superintendent of 
Schools. These experienced teachers must be graduates of schools 
whose courses are equal to that of the Chicago high schools, 
and must have taught successfully for at least four years, 
successful experience of four years being accepted as an 
equivalent of our two years' Normal course. Graduates 
of Normal schools, or of colleges or universities, who have 
taught successfully for two years, may also take the exami- 
nation. Experienced teachers who pass the examination are 
granted certificates on passing the physical examination, but they 
must serve satisfactorily for four months as substitute teachers be- 
fore they may be appointed permanently. Their names are then 
placed on the eligible list, along with the names of the cadets wha 
have served four months, and their efficiency marks are deter- 
mined by taking the scholarship average as shown on their exami- 
nation, and their records as substitutes. The proper substitute 
mark in each case is made by the Board of District Superintend- 
ents in the same manner as for the cadets, and is based on reports 
from principals, and on observation of their work by the district 
superintendents. For substitute service experienced teachers are 
paid at the rate of $3.00 per day for each day of service. 

Former Teachers Placed on list 

The names of former teachers who apply for reappointment 
are placed on the list in the order to which they are entitled by 
their efficiency records during the last year of their previous ser- 
vice. 
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When New Names Go on the List 

New names are placed on the list whenever cadets or sub- 
stitutes have finished their four months' work successfully, and 
their rank on the list is determined in every case by the methods 
given above. 

Revision of Uie List. 

Twice each year, that is, in January and in May, the records 
of cadets and substitutes for the term just closed are examined, 
and a service mark is made for each by the Board of District 
Superintendents. The reports may show that the teacher has 
improved in skill, in which case her mark is made higher. Some- 
times the reports show deterioration, and then the mark is lower. 
This scrutiny of the records results in changes in the list, which 
makes it necessary to rewrite it, and thus a new list is made 
twice each year. 

Actual SkUl Given Increased Weight 

The rules require that the teacher's actual work shall be given 
increased weight in determining her average. At the end of 
her first four months, her scholarship average and her mark for 
teaching are given equal weight. At the end of the next term, 
the scholarship mark counts but one-third, and the efficiency maiic 
two-thirds. If her name should be on the list for a year, then 
her record in the school room alone is considered, and the scholar- 
ship mark is disregarded. That is, her place on the list is deter- 
mined, finally, by the record which she makes as a teacher. 

How Vacancies Are Filled. 

Twice each month the Board of District Superintendents makes 
assignments and transfers of teachers to fill vacancies in the ele- 
mentary schools. Teachers already in the schools who have 
asked for transfers are given the preference in filling vacancies ; 
but, when all such transfers have been made, the remaining va- 
cancies are filled by assigning from the top of the eligible list 
No variation from the order on the list is permitted, though, of 
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course, if there are twelve places to fill, each of the first twelve 
persons on the list is assigned to whichever of the twelve vacan- 
cies she seems best suited. A teacher may waive any assignment, 
and may continue to waive assignments until the fourth one 
is offered, when, if she declines, her name is placed at the bottom 
of the list. 

AiMignments From the Eligible Liat. 

At the beginning of the year there were 255 names on our 
list of persons eligible for appointment. During the year 238 
names were added to the list. Three hundred sixty-five were as- 
signed from the list to positions in the elementary schools; 25 
declined, or deferred their appointment, leaving 103 names on the 
list at the close of the year. The number of assignments by months 
was as follows : 

September Ill 

October 29 

November 27 

December 11 

January 43 

February 32 

March 47 

April 11 

May 48 

Jime 6 

Total 365 

Substitute Teachers in Elementary Schools. 

Substitute work in the place of teachers temporarily absent 
from their positions in elementary schools is performed by teach- 
ers whose names are on the list for appointment and by those 
who are serving their four months' probation as substitutes or 
cadets in order to become eligible for appointment. The teacher 
who is successful in this probationary work becomes eligible for 
appointment after four months* service, and her rank upon the 
eligible list depends upon the character of her service, as has 
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been explained above. This induces a higher quality of service 
on the part of the substitutes and cadets. They are less likely 
to be mere time-servers, for they know that not only their ap- 
pointment but the time of their appointment depends upon their 
ability to do good work. The number of persons available for 
substitute service has been, for several years, in excess of the 
number required, but during this year we had only a suflficient 
number to perform the work during ordinary times, while in times 
of extremely inclement weather, when teachers were out of school 
in larger numbers than usual, the number of substitutes was not 
equal to the demand. At the beginning of the term in September 
there were, of those on the eligible list, 234 who were available 
for substitute service. These were cadets, former teachers, and 
experienced teachers who came in upon examination. During 
the year the number of cadets entering the schools, who had not 
previously served their cadetship, was yy. The number of ex- 
perienced teachers who began their probationary service was 151, 
and the number of former teachers who asked for reappointment, 
many of whom performed substitute service while waiting for 
appointment, was 52. 

Since the assignment of persons eligible for appointment re- 
moved such from the substitute list, the number of available sub- 
stitutes was gradually decreased. The following table will show 
the number of substitutes available at the close of each month up 
to the first of June : 

Number of Substitute Teachers. 

Available at the close of September 282 

Available at the close of October 271 

Available at the close of November 258 

Available at the close of December 233 

Available at the close of January 205 

Available at the close of February 189 

Available at the close of March 167 

Available at the close of April 161 

Available at the close of May 126 
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Some of those on the eligible list have not been available for 
substitute service. The number has varied throughout the year, 
but usually about twenty could not be depended upon. However, 
some former teachers, whose certificates were valid, were available 
for emergency substitute work, and their combined service was 
fairly equivalent to the woiic which the regular substitutes &iled 
to perform. 

EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES. 

In 1902, the Board directed that all requisitions for educa- 
tional supplies be sent to the Superintendent of Schools for ap- 
proval. This made a large addition to the clerical work of the 
office, but the system of inspecting the orders and keeping a 
record of supplies furnished to the schools gradually grew into 
shape so that it could be cared for by one clerk. 

The following tables show the cost of supplies for the last 
two school years, the total amount of each of the chief articles 
supplied, and the average quantity per pupil of each article, as 
well as the average cost per pupil. 

It will be seen that the cost per pupil in scmie schools is much 
above the average, while in others it is far below. The publica- 
tion of the tables in the Board of Education Bulletin for the last 
two years has been of some service in reducing the cost at some 
schools in which the use of supplies may be said to border on 
extravagance. At the same time, it called attention to the too 
meager use of supplies in a few schools in which the cost was 
less than one-half of the average. Either extreme is bad for the 
pupils. On the one extreme the pupils acquire wasteful habits 
and there is a waste of money; and on the other there is a 
waste of time and opportunity which might be utilized by the 
employment of suitable and sufficient paper, pencils, or crayons. 

While an effort has been made on the part of this office to 
keep the total cost of supplies within the yearly appropriation, 
there has been no attempt to bring about uniformity in their 
use. One school may use more school cap than the aver- 
age because of the special attention given to English and compo- 
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sition in the grades, while another may demand more draw- 
ing paper to meet the requirements of a plan for developing 
literature and art together. To limit either school to a uniform 
amount of cap or drawing paper would hamper the teachers in 
their efforts to teach in their individual ways. The extra quantity 
of the article needed for the development of their so-called 
"hobby" is compensated for by the smaller amount used of 
something else. 
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Table showing the total quantity of each article supplied 
to schools for 1903-4, and 1904-5, the average amount for each 
pupil, the total value of the supplies and the average cost per 
pupil : 



KAME OF ARTIOLB 
AND 8IZB OF UNIT. 



Chalk crayons (gross 

boxes) 

Bras«r8 (dozens) 

Drawlnr paper, 6x9 

(bandies of 4,8(X) sheets). 
Drawing paper, 9x12 

(bandies of 2,400 sheets) 
Drawing paper, 12x18 

(bandies of 2,400 sheets). 
Arithmetic paper (bandies 

of 10,000 sheets) 5^4 x8H . . 
Cap paper (reams of 500 

sheets) 

Spelling paper (band las of 

10,000 sheets) 2Hxll 

LaDgaacre pap«r (bandies 

of 5,000 sheets) 5Hx8^. . 
Small unruled paper 

(bandies of 5,000 sheets,) 



3te8H,. 
jdii 



Medium unruled paper 
(bundles of 5,000 sheets), 
5HX8H 

Large unruled paper, 
(bundles of 5,000 sheets), 
SVixll 

No. 2 lead pencils (gross 
boxes) 

Penholders (stress boxes). 

Pens (gross boxes) 



Qaantitj 

Famished 

to Schools. 

1903-4. 



27,449 
4,144 

1,926^ 

2,6344 

4954 

6.890>< 

8,6314 

1.716 

5,906% 

8234 

1,227 

854 

4.842^ 

2.1884 
27,439 



Qaantlty 

Famished 

to Schools. 

1904-5. 



29,858 
3.745 

2,310 

4,206 

459 

7,248 

9.155 

1,738 

6,185 

046 

1,454 

994 

4,851 

2014 

26,602 



Average 
(>uantity per 
Papil. 1903-4. 



16.2 crayons. 
.4 erasers. 

41.7 .sheets. 

28.3 sheets. 
4.8 sheets. 

296 sheets. 

16.6 sheets. 
7b. i sheets. 

130.5 sheets. 

17.5 sheets. 
27.5 sheets. 

18.8 sheets. 

3 pencils. 
1.2penhold*s 

16.7 pens. 



AYorage 
(Quantity per 
Pupil. 1904-& 



17.7 orayona. 
.18 erasers. 

49.7 sheets. 

45.3 sheets. 

5.2 sheets. 

822.8 sheets, 

18.6 sheets. 

77.3 sheets. 

137.6 sheets. 

20 8 sheets. 

33 sheets. 

22 sheets. 

3.1 penoils. 
1.1 penhold*s 
15.9 pens. 



TOTAL VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES FUSNISHSD. 



For 1903-4. 


For 1904-5. 


Average Cost 
per Papil, 1903-4. 


Average Cost 
per PapU, 1904-6. 


164,609 54 


1 61.764 33 


27.8 oentJ*. 


26.9 cents. 
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STATBMEKT OF VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES FUSNISHBD 
TO EACH SCHOOL FOR THE YEAS 1804-B. 
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VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES— Continued. 



3CHOOL& 



Irving Park 

•I bCKSOu ■••••••*••••••••••• 

Jefferson 

Jefferson Park 

Jenner 

Jlrka* 

Jones* 

Jungman 

Keith 

Kenwood 

Kershaw 

Kej 

King 

Klnzle 
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Koniensky *••.•.•..•*•••••• 
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Mitchell 




982.61 

1,001.66 
845.67 
460.7 
860.26 

1,154.68 
020.02 

1,160.8 
681.5 
466.606 

1,848.68 
884.486 
710.2 
4T7 .01 
822.07 

1,660.86 
625.886 
826.846 

1,678,406 
707.825 

1,081.075 
782.88 

1,076.78 

1,450.18 

1,181.72 
048.805 
884.78 
884 

001.06 
042.05 
706.18 
822.54 
720.27 

1.456.02 
608.246 
070.08 
680.10 

1,010.06 
027+ 
002.48 

1,066.06 

1,450.72 



a 

•8 






nil 









240.05 
278.62 
216.85 

80.20 
161.00 
484.46 
£48.81 
106.84 
101.00 
121.40 
208.00 
117.60 

08.20 
210.04 
205.80 
546.06 
107.88 
188.44 
854.88 
258.84 
286.87 
867.84 
206.48 
628.22 
275.85 
206.00 
161.18 
861.80 
272.66 
818.41 
20^.28 

76.18 
108.06 
867.10 
842.82 
825.81 
106.28 
878.62 
208.54 
848.18 
848.80 
828.80 



1 


* 

a 

s 
a 

u 

a 

■03 

8| 

< 


.244 


.810 


.802 


.220 


.256 


.288 


.174 


.102 


.188 


.20 


.876 


.848 


.40+ 


.280 


.160 


.104 


.860 


.888 


.866 


.284 


.22+ 


.108 


.850 


.806 


.186 


.120 


.480 


.878 


.241 


.286 


.858 


.241 


.172 


.146 


.167 


.161 


.211 


.218 


.818 


.818 


.220 


.2U 


.842 


.877 


.103 


.268 


.86+ 


.874 


.248 


.245 


.218 


.878 


.481 




.818 


.845 


.278 


.816 


.887 


.280 


.288 


.888 


.001 


.182 


.276 


.276 


.252 


.806 


.800 


.464 


.882 


.845 


.284 


.280 


.860 


.888 


.818 


.806 


.26+ 


.248 


.88+ 


.876 


.221 


.85 



0-4 

21 

IS 



2IS.M 
42SM 
4M.87 

66.56 
180.06 
546.80 
442.67 
688.78 
224.70 

10.86 
151.60 

46.64 
145.06 
808.21 
158.80 
871.88 
146.80 
186.80 
866.28 
258.21 

78.08 
200.60 
141.00 
065.40 
812.80 
810.17 

00.88 
888.61 
642.58 
861.67 
180.24 
180.06 
878.67 
858.84 
805.87 
841.a 
468.01 
414.48 
818.64 
814.88 
116.60 
488.67 






8 



& 



.848 
.408 



.18+ 

.168 

.478 

.718 

.40+ 



.118 

.in 

.801 
.6U 
.198 



.168 
.SIB 



.098 



.1817 



.687 



.17T 



.07+ 
.400 



.816 
.107 
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VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES— Continiied. 



SCHOOLS. 



Monroe 

Monteflore . . 

Moos 

Morris 

Morse 

Moseley .... 

Motley 

MolUgan . . . 

A^noXl •••••• i 

Nettelhorst 

Newberry 

Nixon 

Normal Practice. 
Norwood Park . . 

Oakland 

Ogden 

Oglesby 

Otis 

Parkman 

Park Manor.... 

Parkslde 

Peabody 



•«•••• 



•••••• 




Plckard . . . 
Plamondon 
Prescott ... 

Pulaski 

Pullman* . . 

Raster 

Ravenswood 

Bay 

Raymond . . 
Revere . . . . 
Rogers . . . . 
Rose Hill . . . 
Ryerson . . . 
Scammon* . 
Scanlan . . . 
Schiller ... 

Schley 

Schneider 

Scott 

Seward .... 



• «••«•••••••• 



824.875 
1.118.62 
S14.01 
057.7 
601.82 
874.88 
1,006.81 
806.88 
1,168.07 
1,006.005 
1,818.88 
1,168.81 
880.66 
182.12 
620.686 
674.82 
847.81 
1,026.0 
011.055 
460.55 
568.85 
817.525 
1,881.06 
562.525 
1,0<1.68 
809.76 
1,108.20 
685.015 
874.1 
801.505 
001.88 
528.76 
780.16 
880.77 
857.61 
800.07 
766.17 
072.49 
099.5 
1,817.47 
800.48 
1,208.94 



is^ibi 


^ 


•k 


? 


^ 


SSgg 




§• 


1^ 


o 


og 8 


Ob 
9 


a 


Of I 

[ilsh< 


Qi 

as 


Total value 
cational 
furnished, 
Klndergar 
piles. 


< 


4> 

< 


tTotal value 
Books fun 


Av. cost per 
Fond Bool 


! $ 806.50 


.871 




1 110.77 


.148 


270.47 


.241 


.284 


886.71 


.808 


188.76 


.200 


.254 


150.00 


.201 


179.87 


.187 


.178 


167.86 


.174 


172.22 


.848 


.442 


221.80 


.448 


276.49 


.816 


.275 


807.86 


.861 


888.98 


.817 


.286 


466.28 


.486 


298.84 


.804 


.82 


874.40 


.887 


868.16 


.803 


.818 


125.64 


.108 


224.89 


.204 


.19 


86.51 


.088 


856.80 


.27+ 


.287 


466.27 


.868 


806.45 


.268 


.807 


624.78 


.686 


228.95 


.267 


.181 


60.87 


.078 


69.26 


.88+ 


.481 


88.65 


.184 


162.24 


.267 


.29 


66.06 


.068 


219.84 


.826 


.848 


101.21 


.288 


126.77 


.862 


.481 


78.88 


.226 


280.97 


.278 


.245 


108.06 


.106 


1 268.92 


.284 


.801 


281.68 


.800 


1 121.85 


.264 


.264 


84.64 


.074 


' 181.69 


.819 


.228 


161.79 


.284 


210.49 


.257 


.812 


118.58 


.186 


297.85 


.215 


.225 


518.80 


.871 


179.01 


.822 


.686 


202.84 


.867 


818.64 


.806 


.207 


871.47 


.866 


298.70 


.881 


.80 


207.80 


.IW+ 


824.14 


.27+ 


.288 


648.55 


.641 


150.61 


.219 


.208 


158.45 


.281 


168.92 


.181 


.188 


08.06 


.144 


289.86 


.269 


.827 


140.48 


.167 


221.98 


.246 


.108 


177.08 


.106 


189.11 


.865 


.86 


144.84 


.870 


188.40 


.258 


.241 


808.01 


.421 


188.87 


.884 


.288 


72.48 


.181 


224.12 


.861 


.267 


166.80 


.106 


158.64 


.19+ 


.187 


848.80 


.81+ 


190.61 


.268 


.288 


888.65 


.808 


218.64 


.224 


.188 


864.51 


.271 


200.68 


.26+ 


.268 


417.87 


.417 


407.88 


.884 


.848 


485.80 


.867 


292.40 


.866 


.881 


188.61 


.19+ 


800.71 


.848 


.818 


040.61 


.788 
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PUBUC SCHOOLS. 



VALUE OF SDUCATIOKAL SUPPLIBS-CoBtiaaia. 



SCHOOLS. 



86XtOO 

ShakefpMre . 

Sheldon 

Sheridan, Mark 
Sheridan, PhU 
Sherman 
Sherwood 
Shields . 
Skinner 
Smyth • 
Spencer 
Spry . • • < 
Stanley . 
Stowe ... 
Sulliyan 
Sumner . 
Swing .. 
Talcott .. 
Taylor . 
Tennyton 
Thomaa . 
Thorp, J. 
Throop .< 
Tilden . . 
Tilton . . . 
Van Vllarinjen 
Von Humboldt 
Wadfworth 
Walsh^ 
Ward 

Warren . . . 
Washbume 
WashingtoQ* 
Webater . . . 
Wells^ 
Wentworth 
West Pullman 
Whittler . . . 
Wicker Park 
Willard ... 
Worthy . . . 
Yale Praetloe 
Tatea 



N 



. . . . 



. • . . . 



. . . . 



Total! 



o 




....... 



....... 







702.8* 
870.I7B 
447.48 
908.41 
1,017.48 
800.68 
1,078.575 
007.86 
1,045.7 
1,428.8 
847.81 
1,680.70 
401.1 
1.0T7.15 
705.07 
1,804.845 
880.28 
1,448.85 
509.00 
803.7 
486.84 
886.01 
757.51 
751.84 
653.85 
1,217.57 
1,747.12 
1,073.885 
1,816.28 
052.72 
304.27 
1,448.89 
1,028.81 

754 

1,488.06 

1,464.06 

910.85 

987.85 

1,180.66 

977 

857.948 
8M.84 
1,048.14 

i38.280.84 



166.78 
162.77 
126.48 
254.45 
285.40 

217.60 i 
245.64 > 

162.61 I 
276.28 I 

297.62 : 
108.84 ' 
628.06 < 
102.00 
820.46 
229.48 
262.87 
806.77 I 
819.96 i 
189.41 
294.86 I 
164.09 
811.86 
110.88 
165.88 
279.87 
872.88 
478.21 
829.70 
446.49 
154.66 
107.05 
845.88 i 
869.06 I 
206.02 ; 
229.75 : 
161.55 
288.45 
198.98 
168.68 ' 
245.45 I 
188.01 



848.19 



161,764.88 






I 






•ei 



.218 
.242 



.281 
.28+ 



.179 
.264 
.206 



.884 

.256 
.297 



.201 



.22+ 



.806 
.887 
.872 
.146 
.218 
.428 
.806 
.216 
.806 
.848 
.168 
.851 
.288 
.86+ 



.150 

.11+ 

.816 

.201 

.144 

.251 

.424 

.246 



26.9c 



841 
229 
804 



89 
284 
287 
187 



40 



26 
84 
24 

245 



85 



140 



256 

18 
428 



156 

142 

86 

2S1 

196 

806 

428 



27.8c 




I 826. 



18.08 
104.46 



847.92 



880.86 
888.89 
117.68 



468.94 
L86 
1.17 



1C8.86 
286.17 
109.28 



140.72 
288.40 



602.78 
266.60 
2n.67 
074.84 



884.44 

844.94 
286.74 
146.40 
114.86 
819.46 
818.02 

47.00 
118.90 

88.61 
689.46 

109,600.25 



% 



.187 



.607 



.118 



.17+ 



.401 
.817 



.147 



.407 
.178 



.048 
.6U 
.107 
.61+ 

80.1e 
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The general averages per pupil for the entire city exclude 
the schools marked with a star (those having evening schools), 
except in the case of fund books, where all schools are in- 
cluded. 

The $69,699.25, showing the value of text books furnished 
for indigent children (known as ''fund books"), represents 
the value of the new books furnished to the schools during 
the year. Most of the new books were geographies and arith- 
metics, received from the publishers in even exchange for old 
books, at the time of the change in text books in those studies. 
The actual expenditure of money by the Board for "fund 
books" for the year was $22,364.55. In 1903-04, $17,158.22 was 
expended for that purpose. 



176 PUBUC SCHOOLS. 

CHILD LABOS CESTIFICATE8. 

The scxalled Child Labor Law, enacted in 1903, which for- 
bids the employment of children under fourteen years of age at 
remunerative labor, and r^^ulates the employment of those be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years, requires that no child between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age shall be employed unless he 
has first received an age and school certificate approved by the 
Superintendent of Schools. The certificate contains a statement 
of the date of birth of the child as shown on the school records, 
and is sworn to by the parents or guardian. 

In the first part of the year of 1903-4 the work of issuing 
certificates was performed by clerical employes in the office of 
the Superintendent of Schools. During the latter part of the 
year they were issued by the principals of the schools, who were 
authorized by the Superintendent to approve them. In the simi- 
mer vacation of 1904 the certificates were issued from the office 
of the Superintendent of Schools, but shortly after the beginning 
of the term an office was provided for this purpose by the 
State Factory Inspector, and a representative of the Superintend- 
ent has since issued the certificates from that office. 

During the year 1903-4 there were issued 14,287 certificates, 
of which number about 250 were re-issues of certificates pre- 
viously issued but lost or destroyed. During the year 1904-5 
there were issued 11,542 certificates, 427 of which were re-issues 
of certificates given previously. 

The law requires that a duplicate of each certificate shall be 
furnished to the State Factory Inspector. The clerk in writ- 
ing the forms makes three copies, one for the applicant, one for 
the State Factory Inspector, and one for filing in the issuing 
office. 

The school records for the year 1903-4 show a large increase 
in the enrollment of pupils who would be aflfected by the Child 
Labor Law, that is, children from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
During the past year the increase over the previous year was 
not so marked, but there was a larger proportional increase than 
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in years preceding the enactment of the law. The inference is 
that the law is becoming each year more operative to keep in 
school some children who otherwise might leave to seek employ- 
ment. The average attendance is without doubt also affected 
somewhat by the revised compulsory attendance law, which went 
into effect at the same time, and which requires children between 
seven and fourteen years of age to attend during the whole time 
the schools are in session. 

The following tables are inserted to show the increases in at- 
tendance as indicated above : 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



AGE OF PUPILS AT ENROLLMENT. 



Under 6 yean. . . . 
Between 6 and 7. 
Between 7 and 8. 
Between 8 and 9, 
Between and 10. 
Between 10 and u 
Between 11 and 12 
Between 12 and 18 
Between 18 and 14 
Between 14 and 16 
Between 16 and 18 
Between 18 and 17 
Over 17 



Increase oyer preyious year. . . 



IMXMa 



9,i 

80,718 

82,428 

29,806 

28,266 

27,001 

25,024 

28,979 

19,472 

12,721 

8,078 

8,680 

8,706 



202,788 
2.7% 



1901-02 



10,608 

41,768 

82,008 

80,808 

28,768 

27,766 

26,829 

24,220 

20,148 

18,818 

8,827 

8,606 

8,704 



268,882 
6,864 
2.1% 



1802-06 



17,186 

88,402 

88,818 

81,016 

28,767 

28,127 

26,102 

24,886 

20,280 

18,888 

6,688 

8,862 

8,288 



274,247 
6,866 

2.2% 



1806-04 



19,608 
84,686 

81,617 
80,748 



88,864 



26,064 

22,872 

14,1 

7,1 

8,448 

2,842 



279,188 
4,986 
1.8% 



1904-06 



82,678 
80,288 



».414 



87,706 

26,671 

24,TB8 

16,805 

8,275 

8,880 

8,488 



288,846 

8,166 

1.11% 



ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS BETWEEN 9 AND 15 TEARS OF AGS. 



Number enrolled 

Increase oyer preyloas year. . . 



1900^1 


1901-02 


1902-08 


1806^ 


1804-05 


186,648 


189,880 
2,787 
2% 


141,984 
2,664 
1.9% 


148,067 
7,086 
6% 


168,706 
4,619 
8.1% 





AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP IN THE VARIOUS GRADES. 



Year. 

First Grade 

Second Grade 

Third Grade 

Fourth Grade 

Total First to Fourth 

Fifth Grade 

Sixth Grade 

Seyenth Grade 

Eighth Grade 

Total Fifth to Eighth 



1900-01 



47,408.6 
86,014.8 
81,088.1 
26,088.4 



140,556.8 



24,018.8 

18,868.1 

18,687.6 

8.886.6 



66,066.6 



1901-02 



47,612. 
86,482.6 
82,170.2 
26,489.7 



142,664.4 



24,7U. 
18,186.8 
18,076.7 
10,788.9 



67,647.4 



1902-08 



44,622.8 
87,184. 
82,448.8 
27,167.8 



141,424.6 



26,076.8 
18,427.6 
U,662.1 
10,827.6 



68,084.1 



1806^ 



48,748.8 
86,874.8 
84,418.4 
28,406.8 



148,448.1 



27,861.7 
20,280.7 
14,646.8 
11,808.7 



78,621.8 



1804-06 



4S,81S.7 
84,880.1 
84,810. 
»,884.8 



141,827.6 



27,512.4 
21,766.7 
16,261.2 
12,840. 



77,889.8 
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AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP IN THE VARIOUS GRADES— Continued. 



Year. 



Ninth Grade.... 
Tenth Grade.... 
Eleventh Grade. 
Twelfth Grade.. 



Total High Schools. 



Grand Total, 
Increase . 



1900-01 



4,082.1 
2,692.2 
1,742.7 
1,294.4 



9,661.4 



216,274.8 



1901-02 



8,899.1 
2,661.7 
1,792.6 
1,888.7 



190e-<» 



4,176.9 
2,494.6 
1,6U.2 
1,806.4 



1908-04 



4,620.8 
2,644.8 
1,028.1 
1,149. 



9,627. 



219,828.8 
8,664.6 



9,488.1 



9,906.7 



219,006.8 



227,007.7 
8,000.9 



1904-06 



6,289.9 
8,918.8 
1,760. 
1,800.2 



11,808.4 



280,896.8 
8,887.8 



* Decrease. 
SUMMARY OF AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP, GRADES 4 TO 9. 



Year. 


1900-01 


1901-02 


190g^ 


190fr-O4 


1904-06 


Average Memhershlp, Grades 
4 to 9 


96,122.1 


97,886.2 
1,764.1 
1.8% 


99,487.9 
1,661.7 
1.0% 


106,6«8.1 
7,210.2 
7.8% 


112,924. 


Increase over Drerioos year. . . 


0,275.9 






6.9% 



GRADES OF CHILDREN RECEIVING AGE AND SCHOOL 

CERTIFICATES. 



OBADIS. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Evening School. 
Unclassified . . . 

ToUl 



From Jal7 1, 1908, to 


From Jnly 1. 1904, to 


July 1. 1904. 


July 1, 1906. 


Male. 


Female. 


TOUI. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


4 


1 


5 


6 


2 


7 


68 


80 


88 


88 


28 


106 


401 


159 


568 


148 


106 


249 


911 


888 


1,294 


688 


848 


981 


2,188 


846 


2,978 


1,470 


704 


2,174 


1,901 


821 


2,728 


1,729 


778 


2,508 


1,700 


814 


2,614 


1,674 


681 


2,855 


2,114 


997 


8,111 


1,718 


700 


2,418 


322 


110 


482 


286 


119 


856 


48 


9 


52 


87 


81 


118 


8 


1 


9 


12 


2 


14 











1 





1 


42 


22 


64 


68 


18 


80 


298 


157 


456 


125 


57 


182 


9.038 


4,849 


14.287 


7,988 


8.660 


11,542 



TotaL 



194 



8,275 
6,188 
6,1 

4,1 

5,i 

787 

170 

28 

1 

144 

087 
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A6SS OF CHILDREN RECEIVING AGE AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATES 

FROM JULY 1, 1904 TO JT7LY 1, 1905. 



101. 



14 yean 

14 years, 1 month.. 
14 years, 2 montbi. 
14 years, S months. 
14 years, 4 months. 
14 years, 6 months. 
14 years, months. 
14 years, 7 months. 
16 years, 8 months. 
14 years, months. 
14 years, 10 months 

14 years, 11 months 

15 years 

16 years, l month . . 
16 years, 2 months. 
16 years, 8 months. 
16 years, 4 months. 
16 years, 6 months. 
16 years, 6 months. 
16 years, 7 months. 
16 years, 8 months. 
16 years, months. 
16 years, 10 months 
16 years, ll months 

Total 



Nale. 


Female. 


TOtol. 


1,470 


780 


2,199 


046 


810 


965 


618 


222 


885 


488 


188 


006 


8D8 


205 


007 


412 


172 


684 


872 


146 


618 


819 


m 


621 


806 


108 


411 


201 


164 


466 


816 


124 


440 


275 


188 


418 


218 


105 


828 


190 


74 


204 


241 


01 


882 


192 


88 


276 


191 


87 


278 


106 


78 


242 


107 


07 


204 


128 


81 


164 


178 


09 


247 


140 


62 


208 


142 


59 


201 


105 


61 


100 


7,988 


8.609 


11,642 
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NATIONALITIES OF CHILDREN RECEIVING AGE AND SCHOOL 

CERTIFICATES— FOREIGN BORN. 



IT* : , 
MATioNALrnas. 


From Jaly 1. 1903, to 
July 1, 1904. 


From July 1, 1904, to 
July 1, 1906. 


Total 

for 

2 yean. 




Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Germany . t . . t • . . ■ . • t 


190 
72 
18 
17 
06 

126 
26 
76 
17 
28 
80 
6 
1 

11 


167 


90 

26 

7 

6 

68 

68 

16 

28 

9 

10 

18 

2 



8 



101 


280 
97 
20 
22 

148 

188 

42 

08 

86 

83 

62 

8 

1 

14 



268 


119 

80 

10 

14 

108 

68 

44 

20 

18 

6 

26 

2 



9 

1 

288 


46 

22 

6 

8 

28 

26 

10 

9 

4 

4 
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166 

82 

16 

22 

126 

88 

64 

88 

22 



86 

2 



18 

1 

869 


446 


England 


170 


Scotland 


86 


Ireland 


44 


Italy 


274 


Bohemia 


281 


Poland 


86 


Sweden 


186 


Norway 


48 


Denmark 


42 


Holland ...... 1 ..... . 


87 


Greece 


10 


Turkey 


1 


France 


26 


Arabia 


1 


Rniaia 


687 






Total 


877 


426 


1,802 


786 


806 


1,041 


2.8tt 




w,w^ 


American bom 

Total American and 
Foreign 


8,966 


4,000 


18,966 


7,078 


8.428 


10,601 


28,486 


9,862 


4,426 


14,287 


7,818 


8,729 


11,642 


26,810 
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REPORT OF TH£ SUPERINTENDENT OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

I respectfully submit to you, and to the Honorable Members 
of the Board of Education, the report of the Department of G)m- 
pulsory Education for the school year beginning September 6, 
1904, and ending June 23, 1905. During that period the depart- 
ment has enforced the compulsory education law. It has con- 
ducted 782 prosecutions, of which 451 cases were in justice courts 
where parents were defendants, and 332 in the Juvenile Court. 
Two hundred and eighty-seven boys were sent to the Parental 
School ; three to Feehanville ; one to the John Worthy ; four to St. 
Charles, and one to Glenwood. Twenty-five negligent parents 
were committed to the County Jail. The department also co- 
operated with the State Attorney's office in sending Thomas 
Afzeo to the penitentiary for luring young girls from school for 
an immoral purpose, and secured the indictment of Wm. Porter 
for similar conduct. His case will be called at the September 
term of the Criminal Court. 

In the prosecution of parents it is the policy of the department 
to give a warning notice when they keep their children out of 
school in violation of the law. If the warning notices are heeded 
and the attendance thereafter is regular, no prosecution follows, 
but if the warning is not heeded the parents are immediately 
brought into court and fined. During the year 4,283 warning 
notices were served on parents and the 451 who did not comply 
with the Truant Officer's warning notice were summoned into 
court and prosecuted. Four hundred and twenty-six requests 
were received from principals for commitments of boys to the 
Parental School, but only two hundred and eighty-seven boys 
could be sent to that institution on account of limited capacity. 
More accommodations should be provided during the year at the 
Parental School, either by increased capacity or more frequent 
paroles, so it could provide for a total of four hundred boys during 
the year. 

The total returns to school of all temporary absentees were 
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25>597> including repetitions. These represent 15,914 children 
and included 1,703 ordinary truants and 450 habitual truants, or 
a total of 2,153 truants — ^287 of whom were committed. The 
remaining number were temporary absentees whose names were 
given to truant officers by principals as the cause of absence was 
unknown, and they were returned to school before they developed 
into truants or irregular attendants. All the returns were to 
public schools, except 350 returned to Parochial Schools. Truant 
Officers found 211 unenroUed children and placed them in school. 
These officers made 5476 calls at school during the year and also 
investigated 134 cases of paroled boys in addition to their other 
work. 

There was an appreciable increase in the attendance in the 
elementary grades where the children were of compulsory school 
attendance age. The prosecution of parents under the Compul- 
sory Education Law and the enforcement of the Child Labor Law 
have been the greatest factors in the promotion of school atten- 
dance, and in checking truancy. 

During the year there were 4,645 less unexcused absences of 
pupils reported to Truant Offiecers for investigation, due to the 
fact that most parents and guardians are now giving greater at- 
tention to the regular attendance of their children and are keeping 
in closer touch with principals. 

The discovery made by the department that 301 girls, under 
the legal age for marriage, had left school in the past two years to 
be married, and the exposure in the child-wife traffic resulted in 
the passage of a new marriage law at the last session of the Legis- 
lature that eliminates the child-wife evil. 

In May, many pupils at ten of the public schools engaged in 
riotous truancy, known as "school strikes." Thanks to the firm 
policy of President Mark and Superintendent Cooley the depart- 
ment was enabled to g^ve material assistance to the administration 
in the suppression of these juvenile sympathetic demonstrations 
for union labor, which were the outcome of the teamsters' strike. 
Normal attendance and peaceful conditions were restored through 
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the co-operattion of principals, and the arrest of thirty-three 
violators of the Compulsory Education Law. The fining of 
parents and commitment of ring-leaders of the school strikes re- 
sulted in the immediate suppression of the strikes. The serving 
of warning notices on parents, following this action in court, 
accomplished effective results. 

There are many idle boys, between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, on the streets of Chicago. Beyond the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law at fourteen years of age, many of these boys do not go 
to work because employers, as a rule, prefer a boy who has at- 
tained the age of sixteen years, in order that they may have em- 
ployes whose employment and hours of labor are not regulated 
by the Child Labor Law. These idle street boys, over Compul- 
sory Education age, frequently encourage smaller boys to become 
truants and delinquents. I recommend that when the next school 
census is taken, an accurate canvas be made for all children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen, who are unemployed and who do 
not attend school. 

A detailed account of cases in justice courts is on file in this 
office, and a copy has been furnished to the Secretary of the Board, 

Your attention, and the attention of the Honorable Board, is 
respectfully called to the fact that a number of home-finding so- 
cieties and institutions have been derelict in looking after the 
educational welfare of dependent children of school age that have 
been placed in families for adoption. Home conditions have not 
been investigated often enough by officers of those institutions, 
and as a result, a number of children in Chicago were kept out of 
school to become household drudges during school hours, until 
discovered by Truant Officers, followed by prosecution of those 
foster parents who were seeking to establish a child servant system 
at the sacrifice of education. 

I respectfully recommend that the staff of Truant Officers be 
increased, as the City is constantly growing in territory and popu- 
lation, and a number of Parochial Schools are asking for the ser- 
vice. A recapitulation of work accomplished in the promotion of 
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school attendance each month, during the school year, is as 
follows : 

Medical Inspection. 

The present system of emergency corps for medical inspection, 
is the best that can be obtained for the limited appropriation made 
for this service. In Boston and New York the Health Depart- 
ments pay and maintain an adequate staff to visit schools every 
day, and provide for the maintenance of compulsory medical in- 
spection. It is the opinion of many who are interested in the work 
that the City of Chicago should make an appropriation for its 
Health Department to provide one hundred Medical Inspectors 
of Schools, to insure daily calls at all schools, and thus expand a 
system of protective service that safeguards the health of school 
children. The present 'corps of Medical Inspectors has done 
work that has been efficient, but limited to emergency cases. They 
go to schools upon call for service from Principals, and i8o of 
the schools availed themselves of this service last year. During 
this period they made 1,225 calls, conducted 7,351 examinations 
and made 1435 exclusions. In addition thereto they conducted 
physical examinations of crippled children, boys committed to the 
Parental School, and pupils who were members of foot ball teams, 
basket ball teams, and track athletes. 

The number of notices sent to Principals warning them of the 
existence of contagious diseases in the vicinity of their schools 
was 4,195. This list is furnished daily to the Board of Education 
by the Health Department, and postal cards, telephone messages 
or telegrams are sent to Principals, according to the urgency of 
the case reported. Medical Inspectors are always assigned imme- 
diately to schools where prompt service is desired. The total 
number of class rooms fumigated during the year was one hun- 
dred and fifty. The detailed report on medical inspection follows : 

Bns Service For Crippled Children. 

Nine buses are now in commission in the free transportation 
of crippled children to and from centers for the education of these 
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pupils. Six of these buses are used in the West Side service at 
the School for Crif^led Children. There are two at the Fallon 
School and one at the Mark Sheridan School in the South Side 
service. The number of children carried last year was loi on the 
West Side and 45 on the South Side, or a total of 146 — all carried 
with personal safety. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. L. BODINB, 

Superintendent of Compulsory Education. 
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LGENCY MEDICAL INSPECTION CALLS 

From September 6i^ 1904 to June 23fd, 1905. 



No. of 
Schools. Calls. 

Austin High 4 

Calumet High 1 

R. T. Crane Manual High 2 

Englewood High 1 

Hyde Park High 4 

J&erson High 1 

Lake High 1 

Lake View High 1 

Wm. McKinley High 1 

Wendell H. Phillips High. ... 9 

John Q. Adams 7 

P. D. Armour 4 

Arnold 1 

Audubon 21 

Bancroft 1 

Barnard, Alice L 1 

Bass, Perkins 3 

Beale 5 

Beidler, Jacob 4 

Belding, Hiram H 1 

Blaine 5 

Bowmanville 6 

Bradwell, Myra 2 

Brainard 17 

Brenan, Thomas 

Brown 24 

Brytint 2 

Burke, ESdmund 1 

Bums, Robert 7 

Bumside, Ambrose E 1 

Burr 1 

Burroughs 15 

Byford, Wm. H 31 

Calhoun 2 

Carpenter 2 

Carter 6 

Chalmers, Thomas 3 

Chase 2 

Colman 1 



No. of 
Schools. Calls. 

Cooper 1 

Corkery, Daniel J 4 

Cornell 3 

Crerar, John 4 

Curtis, George Wm I 

Dante 3 

Darwin, Charles R 2 

Dewey, George 1 

Doolittle, Jas. R., Jr 2 

Dore 8 

Douglas 6 

Drake, John R 6 

Earle, Charles Warrington... 9 

Emerson 6 

Ericsson, John 6 

Everett 9 

Fallon 14 

Farragut 5 

Farren 1 

Felsenthal, Herman 5 

Field, Eugene 26 

Fiske, John 1 

Forestrille 2 

Foster 3 

Franklin 7 

Froebel 3 

Fuller, Melville W 1 

Gladstone 23 

Goldsmith, Oliver 6 

Goudy, W. C 1 

Graham 11 

Grant 16 

Greene, Nathaniel 6 

Gresham 1 

Hamline, John H 4 

Hammond 1 

Hancock 3 

Harrison 2 

Hartigan 12 
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No. of 

Schools. Calls. 

Haven 

Hayea 1 

Healy 38 

HetiAes 23 

Hendricks 8 

Holden 47 

Holmes 1 

Howe, Julia Ward 22 

Howland, George 8 

Irving 5 

Irving Park 1 

Jackson, Andrew 1 

Jenner, Edward 4 

Jirka, Frank J 7 

Jones 23 

uungman 2 

Keith 7 

Kershaw 5 

Key, Francis Scott 1 

King 5 

Kinzie 14 

Komensky 5 

Kozminski, Charles 2 

La Fayette 25 

Langland 2 

La Salle 5 

Lawson, Victor F 3 

Logan 1 

Longfellow 14 

Madison, James 6 

Mann, Horace 3 

Marquette 7 

McAllister 4 

McClellan 6 

McCosb 2 

McLaren, John 2 

McPherson 25 

Mitchell, Ellen 1 

Montefiore 2 

MooSj Bernhard 1 

Morris 5 

Morse, Samuel R 4 

Moseley 13 

Motley 2 

Mulligan 1 

Oakland 1 

Ogden 3 

Oglesby, Richard 8 

Otis, James 6 

Parkside 4 

Pickard 4 



No. of 

Schools. Calls. 

Plamondon, Ambrose 1 

Prescott 68 

Pullman 1 

Raster, Hermann 1 

Ravenswood 67 

Ray 3 

Raymond 6 

Revere, Paul 1 

Rose Hill 7 

Ryerson 2 

Scammon 6 

Scanlan 1 

Schiller 30 

Schley, Winfield Scott 4 

Schneider, Gkorge 34 

Schools for Crippled Children. 2 

Seward 6 

Sexton, James A 4 

Sheldon 18 

Sheridan, Mark 4 

Sherman 1 

Sherwood 1 

Shields 6 

Skinner 4 

Smyth, John M 3 

Spry, John 3 

Stanley, Henry M 3 

Sullivan, W. K 6 

Sumner 6 

Swing, David 2 

Talcott 

Thomas George H 1 

Thorp, J. N 1 

Throop 18 

Tilden 36 

Tilton 1 

Van Vlissengen 2 

Von Humboldt 1 

Wadsworth, James 11 

Walsh 1 

Ward 2 

Warren, Jos 2 

Washburne 6 

Washington 4 

Webster 3 

Wentworth, D. S 11 

Yale Practice 2 

Yates, Richard 2 

Total 1,226 
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CHICAGO PASSNTAL SCHOOL. 

Statement of the work of the Parental School for the year 
ended June 30, 1905 : 

In achool July 1, 1904 200 

Committed from July 1, 1904 to July 1, 1905 248 

Returned during the year 48 

Total 496 

Paroled 220 

Discharged and transferred 60 

ToUl 496 

Totol 280 

In school July -st, lf05 216 

Average time of detention 8.7 months. 

On parole July 1, 1904 - 150 

Paroled from July Ist, 1904 to July 1, 1905 220 

Total 370 

Returned 48 

Discharged after parole 125 

Transferred after parole 17 

Total 190 

On parole July 1, 1905 180 

Average daily membership 108 

Average attendance 194 

Per cent of attendance 98 

Enrollment by Ages. 

Number between 7 and 8 years 5 

Number between 8 and 9 years. 3 

Number between 9 and 10 22 

Number between 10 and 11 years 29 

Number between 11 and 12 years 66 

Number between 12 and 13 years 74 

Number between 13 and 14 years 48 

Total 248 

Average age 11.4 yean. 
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Enrollment by Grades. 

Grade 1 63 

Grade 2 53 

Grade 3 69 

Grade 4 27 

Grade 5 29 

Grade 6 14 

Grade 7 2 

Grade 8 1 

Promotions by Grades. 

1 to 2 36 

2 to 3 55 

3 to 4 67 

4 to 5 24 

5 to 6 10 

6 to 7 4 

Total 186 

Average Age by Grades. 

Years. Months. 

Grade 1 9 8 

Grade 2 10 

Grade 3 11 9 

Grade 4 11 9% 

Grade 5 12 

Grade 6. 12Vi 

Membership by Grades June 80, 1905. 

Ungraded 16 

Grade 1 36 

Grade 2 67 

Grade 3 42 

Grade 4 33 

Grade 5 21 

Grade 6 10 

Grade 7 2 

Total 216 

Total cost $71^46.73 

Per capita cost 359.83 

Per capita cost per week 6.92 
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TEACHERS' REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

The library located in Room 606, Tribune Building, contains 
1,600 volumes. These books include volumes which have been 
given to the library by the publishers, as sample copies of their 
school text books, as well as about twenty volumes in pedagogy 
and psychology ; the reports of the United States Commissioners 
of Education from 1871-1903, the N. E. A. reports from 1872- 
1901, and a complete set of the New International Encyclopedia. 

The books have been classified by the decimal system and cata- 
logued, in card catalogue, dictionary form. The library has been 
open for the use of teachers Wednesday afternoons and Saturday. 
During the months of November and December many teachers 
used the library for the purpose of looking over material for sup- 
plementary reading. Other months the library was used less, 
but for various purposes. 



In conclusion, the Superintendent wishes to express his appre- 
ciation of the support given him by the members of the Board of 
Education and by the members of the teaching force. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. G. COOLEY, 

Superintendent of Schools, 



NECROLOGY-1904-1905' 

Mary E. Baker, Former Principal Farragut School 

May 9, 1909. 

Annie L. Baynes Jenner School 

March 23, 1905. 

Frances A. Bigelow .John Worthy School 

May 19, 1906. 

Ella V. Bodwell Lafayette School 

August 4, 1904. 

Annie T. Bums Shields School 

January 9, 1909. 

Sophie L. Dean Otis School 

June 10, 1909. 

Mary June E. Doyle McClellan School 

December 19, 1904. 

Florence M. Eastman Armour and Brenan Schools 

December 9, 1904. 

Mathilde EUel Hyde Park High School 

November 84, 1904 

Therese F. Falahea Webster School 

February 22, 1909 

David F. Hicks West Division High School 

April 18, 1905. 

Edith M. Heuston Healy School 

May 28, 1909 

Olga Jung Mulligan School 

May 20, 1909 

John McCarthy, Principal Harrison School 

February 24, 1909. 

Margaret B. McCollum Foster School 

September 11, 1904. 

Martha A. McKenzie Sumner School 

April 9, 1909. 

Jennie Park Sumner School 

January 9, 1909. 

Lisette S. Richardson McCosh School 

August 1, 1904. 

Agnes Shapaker Foster School 

April 23. 1909. 

Dean F. Smith Linne School 

January 21, 1905. 

Bertha A. Stoffregen Agassis School 

October 9, 1904. 

Corydon 6. Stowell, Principal Newberry School 

March 1, 1909. 

Louise R. Stowell Brown School 

April 7, 1909. 
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SUMMARY. 

Sbowing enrollmeDt, membenhip, attendAnc« and promotloDB in tb« 
several schools, together with the per cent of attendance and the per cent 
of promotions for the ^ear ending June, 1004: 
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APPENDIX 



FOSTER DIPLOMAS 

The following ptspili received Feeler Dl^omas January 27 f )905« 



Alcott School: 

Mildred H. AUrich, 
Marie Stieglitz. 

Audubon School: 

Laura M. Brusenbach, 
Lillian Ruth Peterson. 

Austin Grammar School: 
Laura M. Gilbert, 
Ellyn C. Broomdl, 
Ada M. Montgomery, 
Hannah Soderholm, 
Ligrid Jeannette Bierkland. 

Avondale School: 
Kittie Schlutter. 

Perkins Bass School: 
Ella E. Krueffer, 
Meta E. Lambrecht. 

Beale School: 

Mabel M. Hedeen, 
Ruth M. Sorensen, 
Ellle A. Hunter. 

Jacob 'Beidler School : 
Helen Wilson. 

Blaine School: 

Archie H. Hafferkamp, 
Louiso J. Klein. 

Myra Brad well School: 
Sula Eads. 

Edmund Burke School: 
Edith Pearl MiUen. 

Robert Bums School: 
Marie C. Slepicka. 



Ambrose E. Bumside School: 
Florence A. Anderson. 

Burroughs School: 

Aima Belle Bad^, 
John Joseph Quinn. 

Carter School: 

Charles C. Stewart. 

Thomas Chalmers School: 
Phyllis R. Cunningham, 
Edward P. Lorenzo. 

Chase School: 

Olga G. Noelting. 

John C. Coonley School: 
Grace L Thompson. 

John Crerar School: 
Alice T. Matson. 

George William Curtis School: 
Effie Matthews, 
Paul Pearson, 
Margaret Hill. 

Charles R. Darwin School: 
Cora B. Hocker. 
Louis A. Boettiger. 

James R. Doolittle, Jr. School : 
Kathleen Powell. 

Douglas School: 

Jeannette A. Israel, 
Ella Greenbaum. 

Charles Warrington Earle School: 
May V. Watson. 
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Emerson School: 
Erwin T. Rave. 

John Ericsson School: 
Alfred Morscher. 

Farragut School: 
Emma Hartman. 

Farren School: 

Reynold K. Hughes. 

Herman Felsenthal School: 
Florence Lucille Dcoiiston, 
Louise D. Stauch. 

Eugene Field School: 

Reginald F. Arragon. 

Melville W. Fuller School: 
Huldah S. Schumaker, 
Rae Goldberg. 

Fulton School: 

Minnie C. Wiening. 

W. 0. Goudy School : 
Emma H. Madary, 
Rose K. Biewer. 

Grant School : 

Victor P. Frank, 
Louis C. H. Rodcett. 

Nathaniel Greene School: 
David L. Olson. 

Gresham School; 

Olive Louise Meyer. 

Hamilton School: 
Hannah Tell. 

Harrison School: 

Julius M. Johnson. 

Holmes School: 

Deborah V. O'Brien. 

Irving School : 

Lillian Julia M. Harty. 



Kershaw School: 
Marie L. Shine, 
Gertrude Mathews, 
Mildred Crolius. 

King School: 
Lottie Gates. 

Knickerbocker School: 

Eleanor M. Bomemamif 
William J. Bender. 

Charles Kozminski School: 
Cora E. Hinkins. 

La Salle School: 

Augusta Wildstone. 

Lewis-Champlin School: 
Gertrude D. Wellman, 
Francis G, Guthridge. 

Longfellow School : 
Erna L. Pohlnran. 

Lowell School: 
Leo Hoffman, 
Endred Jensen. 

McClellan School: 

Alice M. Sorenson. 

MsCosh School: 
Jessie L. Dean, 
Heard N. Douglass. 

McPherson School: 

Lillian A. Lindquist. 

James Madison School: 
Grace A. Hiunason. 

John Marshall School: 
Marjorie Barr, 
Hugh D. Backus. 

Medill School: 
Fern Witt. 

Bemhard Moos School: 
May Rudnick, 
Solveig Thompsen. 
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Robert Morris School: 
Aurora MacUon. 

Moeeley School : 
Roaa Leyiton. 

Henry H. Nash School: 
Jennie E. Cromer, 
Bertha M. Peterson. 

Louis Nettelhorst School: 
Edna L. Hamstrom. 

Park Manor School: 
Robert Peterson, 
Julia Gripton. 

Pullman School: 

T. Virgual Houser, 
Alida Kaakewitz. 

Ravenswood School: 
Earl W. Scott, 
Grace E. Thomassen. 

Ray School: 

Joseph B. Lawler, 
Lu Emma Shafard. 

Raymond School: 
J. Neal Mains. 

Paul Revere School: 
Pearl M. Bannister. 

Ryerson School : 
George F. Budc. 

Shakespeare School : 
Gertrude C. Deming, 
Margaret Moore. 



Mark Sheridan School: 
Anna P. Manafleld. 

Sherwood School: 

Benjamin Rosenzweig. 

John M. Smyth School: 
Elixabetb J. Spivak. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe School : 
Emma L. Neitzke. 

Sumner School: 

Ardis E. Thomas, 
Nellie McManisal, 
Warren B. Bu(&ey. 

Tennyson School: 
Mileta A. Koeber. 

Van Vlissengen School: 
William Yonkman, 
Edwin Priestap. 

James Wadsworth School: 
Melvin Evans, 
Etta Lappen, 
Louis Roller. 

D. S. Wentworth School: 
Bettie B. Feiner. 

West Pullman School: 
Jessie Guyette. 

Wicker Park School: 
Arthur W. Oonsoer. 

Frances E. Williard School: 
Elsie A. Bauch, 
Irwin Howard Love. 



FOSTER DIPLOMAS 

The followifif ptipib received Foitcr DIploouLi June 23, )905» 



John Q. Adams School: 

Violet A. M. G. Ryrholm, 
Laura L. C. Warndce. 

Agassiz School: 

Qrace H. B. Lutz, 
Beatrice L. Kramer, 
Harold 6. Ekdahl, 
Grace Eckstedt, 
Mila P. B. Straub, 
Martha Graefe. 

Alcott School: 

Hazel M. Davis, 
Frances Rollins. 
Percy H. Walsh. 

Andersen School: 

Mary Pauline Schrade, 

Morris Baron, 

Bemhard Frederick Totzke. 

P. D. Armour School: 
N. Beatrice I. Cromb. 

Arnold School: 
Olive M. Piatt 
Harris Perlstem, 
Alice E. Hitchcock. 

Auburn Park School: 
Helen E. Mealiff. 

Audubon School: 

Otto A. Diekelmann, 
Anna Westphal. 

Austin Grammar School: 
Cornelia Archibald Carr, 
Dorrit Osann, 
Harold Alvin Castle, 
Jessie Lambert, 
Grace May Danson, 
Sarah Jennie Bennett, 
Kathleen May Carey. 



Avondale School: 

Cora L. Zimmerling, 
Genevieve L. Rulifson, 
Sarah M. Knudson, 
Nora H. Tockle, 
Loretta J. Lee. 

Bancroft School: 

M. Russell Reedy, 
Adeline Erickson. 

Alice L. Barnard School: 
Maurice R. Bebb, 
Pearl W. Miller, 
Jessie Lois Stewart. 

Perkins Bass School: 
Esther Lou Beiven, 
Mar^erite E. Gilso, 
Mane H. Palmer. 

Beale School: 

David N. Larson, 
Sigurd A. Strom, 
Andrew Benson, 
Madeline C. Hidcey, 
Lavina M. Fumifer. 

Jacob Beidler School: 
Henry Tear, 
Marion Brazelton. 

Hiram H. Belding School: 
Edith Larson, 
l^lvia A. Kennicott, 
Mamie Ward, 
Jessie Sommer, 
Gertrude L. Hanson. 

Bismarck School: 
Lrene Riable, 
lillian Priritz, 
Ella Buche, 
Eva Kott. 
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Blaine School: 
Ira A. Ritter, 
Lizzie M. Otto. 

Bowmanville School: 

Edna Hildegarde Kron. 

Myra Bradwell School: 
Glertrude StelnkrauB, 
Julia WaibeL 

Brainard School: 
Inez G. Steed, 
Florence A. D. BuUinger. 

Thomas Brenan School: 
Ernest G. Winkleman. 

Brentano School: 
Peter Carr, 
Harriet H. Meltzer, 
Nora C. lyerson, 
Clara L. Wolter, 
Bernice L. Atchley, 
Leah Pyne, 
Agnes M. Eostecky. 

Brown School: 
Earl Baldwin, 
Norene O. Lewis, 
Robert B. Moir, 
John M. Sheiyard, 
George I. Arthur. 

Brownell School : 

Arthur H. Aasaard, 
Arthur E. Anderson. 

Bryant School: 
Marie Dekker, 
Elizabeth V. Barta. 

Edmund Burke School: 
Leon Mandel Goldstein, 
Florence Elizabeth Staff. 

A. H. Burley School: 
Clara A. Kessler, 
Ella Lowy. 

Robert Bums School: 

Martha Eleanor E. Dayiea, 
Julia Stalknecht. 



Ambrose E. Bumside School: 
John H. Spraffue, 
Fred W. lAraatz. 

Burr School: 

Erel^p C. Lange, 
Hattie H. Kwasigroch, 
Loub Bisno, 
Elsie K. Schmerler, 
Mar^ Salovesdi, 
Annie Ettenb^g. 

Burroughs School: 

Hiram Lawlon Kennicutty 
Frederick (^orge Hoist. 

Calhoun School: 
Lizzie Bell, 
Florence Putney, 
Helen Collier, 
Ruth Sanborn, 
Reba Wallace, 
Edna C^ne, 
Emilie Kelly. 

D. R. Cameron School: 
Elsie M. Schmidt, 
Ellen T. Carlson, 
Selma W. Rieckenberg, 
William J. Dean. 

Carpenter School: 

Cora M. Anderson, 
Edna H. Hansen, 
Cathrine S. Eriksen, 
Fanny C. Janssen, 
Victoria M. Perins, 
Hattie I. Klitzke. 

Carter School: 

Elsa Fleckenstein, 
Edward E. Wiliner, 
Josephine Tassaert. 

Thomas Chalmers School: 
Gertrude F. Hein, 
Olga Antonia Eulicdc, 
Henry Brand, 
Ruth Pearson. 

Chase School: 

Anna M. Pilz, 
Edna M. Berger. 
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Chicago Lawn School: 
Fern H. Grinstead, 
Floretta E. Brown, 
Ruth A, Verity. 

Clarke School: 

Marie A. Plouzdc, 
Elsa I. Stoehr, 
Sadie B. Whitlock, 
Alma J. Hattstaedt, 
Carrie Gtoldenaon. 

Henry Clay School: 
Frank Crane. 

Colman School: 

Margaret E. Norton, 
Carl A. Lindemann, 
Ethel V. Johnson. 

Columbna School: 
Elmer White, 
Cornelius Vandervoort, 
Anna Orb. 

John C. Coonley School: 
Mamie Enk, 
Harold W. Veitz, 
Olga A. Lind. 

Cooper School : 

Edward V. Smidl, 
Bessie Smejkal. 

Daniel J. Corkery School: 
Richard Bode, 
Ema Reinhardt. 

Cornell School: 
Ema F. Huth, 
Vivian L. Shute, 
Ellen D. Nicholson. 

John Crerar School : 
Alice McCullougb. 

George Wm. Curtis School: 
Mary Louise Isherwood, 
Lucie Rene Vincent. 
Harvey G. Kerr. 

Dante School : 

Mary Marchetta. 



Charles R. Darwin School: 
Wilhelmina Doderlein, 
Lemuel R Minnis, 
Agnes Anderson, 
Marie Lambin. 

George Dewey School: 
Alma Plaehn, 
Helen Byrd, 
Arthur Jjotz, 
James F. Kubal, 
Henry F. Israel, 
Margaret S. Buchanan. 

James R. Doolittle, Jr. Sehool 
Treva M. Mathews, 
Elsie Kchn. 
Friet^a Abelson, 
Mina Dienstag. 

Dore School : 

Frederick C. Trein. 

Douglas School: 

Hazel M. Stewart, 
Mortimer P. Allen, 
Henry Dow Scott, 
Dorothy D. SeyfartlL 

John B. Drake School : 
Helen E. Ovesen, 
Gertrude E. Simms, 
Ella Carol Goetz. 

Drummond School: 
Anna C. Mueller, 
Mabel E. Jorgensen, 
Irena H. Cordell. 

Charles W. Earle School: 
Homer GrilBn, 
Jennie Johnson. 

Emerson School: 

Vima Winifred Walker, 
Lucy B. Seabrook. 

John Ericsson School: 
Ruth Hantz, 
Pauline F. Schaefer, 
Louis B. Sauer. 
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Everett School: 

Helen B. Shaneay, 
William O. Smith. 

Fallon School : 

Mary Elizabeth Mnrphy, 
Jerry Joseph Neville^ 
Margaret veronica West, 
Mary Ellen Smith. 

Farragut School: 
Julia J. Kasper, 
Matilda E. Voight. 

Farren School: 

Lambert H. Splek, 



pieK, 
'unmel. 



Helena E. Kr: 



Herman Felsenthal School: 
J. Barrett Scarborough. 

Femwood School: 

Amy Elizabeth Rosier. 

Eugene Field School: 
Vivian Vreeland, 
Myrtle C. Fielding, 
Margaret F. Leach. 

Forestville School: 

Bessie Schumacher, 
Laura Anna Quesse, 
Frank Londolius, 
Zaidee Gittleson, 
Eddie B. Wood, 
Frances Prendergast. 

Foster School: 

Samuel H. Stemfield, 
Jennie Slatsky, 
Charles Sproc, 
Ruth R. Fiahman, 
Sadie Schliesenberg. 

Franklin School: 

Gertrude M. Hohenadel, 
Marie Hickey, 
Laura C. F. Reiter, 
Hilda L. Johnson. 

Froebel School: 

Ottomar J. Brill, 
Frieda V. Erlandson, 
Ella E. Malm. 



Melville W. Fuller School: 
Adelaide Calloway, 
Ruth Tucker 
Kathryn Roboina. 

Fulton School: 

Elsie H. Mueller. 

Garfield School: 

Albert Steinberg, 
Mary Lurya, 
Rebecca Rubenatein. 

Gladstone School: 
Olftt A. Matuaka, 
Minnie A. Kepnidc, 
Frank J. M^er, 
Marguerite S. MdHeniy. 

Goethe School : 

Harriet R. M. Hansen, 
Lazar Gladstone, 
Emilie A. Sack, 
J. Harnr Paoe, 
Mabel C. Wells, 
Mamie A. C. Freund. 

Oliver Goldsmith School: 
Rosie Vision. 

Goodrich School: 
Max Katz, 

Hannah Marie Fischer, 
Fannie S. Cohn. 

W. C. Goudy School: 
Minnie C. Koehsel, 
Margaret H. McCague, 
Kathryn A. Ryan, 
Ruth Balch, 
Mai^aret Murphy, 
Gertrude Heimann. 

Graham School: 
Ella L. Schuldt, 
Mabel F. Stewart, 
Margaret E. Richards. 

Grant School: 

Alice Babcock, 
Ellen A. Webster, 
Grace Mae Cotter. 
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Horace Greeley School: 
Mariorie H. Davia, 
Myrle Pierce, 
Paul Haitzell Krauas, 
Josephine Alt, 
Helen N. Lattemer. 

Nathaniel Greene School: 
Rollin Dale Brown, 
Jennie O'Brien. 

Gresham School: 

Frances Lrene Rausch. 

Hamilton School: 

Lucia E. Bouland, 
Hazel L. Schloerer. 

John H. Hamline School: 
Delia M. Dowd. 

Hammond School: 
Myrtle Klein, 
Anna Walchar, 
Maud Wood. 

Hancock School: 

Fred W. H. Paris. 

Harrison School: 

Hazel S. Killian, 
Abe J. Stone. 

Harvard School: 
Florence DuUe, 
Stanley Timmerman. 

Haven School: 

Benjamien W. Bloom, 
Rose H. Kwatnoz. 

Hawthorne School: 
Eudora Landstrom, 
Robert Johnson, 
Ernest Lindstrom, 
Carl Prentice. 

Hayes School: 

Miriam L. Russell, 
Margaret K. Fisher, 
Elliott Corbett. 



Headley School: 

Esther J. Nelson, 
Ellen B. McGinn. 

Healy School: 
Ebba Rosell, 
Carrie Haag, 
Anna Herbold. 

Hendricks School: 

Hattie A. Dummer, 
Lydia H. Chudobba. 

Holden School: 

Mai^erite H. Bell^ 
Lillian A. Geyer. 

Holmes School: 

Josephine Reese, 
Gre^or John Gentleman, 
Lillian A. Holznagel, 
Marion J. Ernst, 
iSarah E. Howard. 

George Howland School : 
Edward K. Smithy 
Emil Rummer, 
Fern Greene, 
Howard A. Brundage. 

Irving School: 

Leona May Wildman, 

Leila K. Griffin, 

Sarah Diamond Ordway. 

Irving Park School: 
Helen M. Madison, 
Charles A. Dunn. 

Andrew Jackson School: 
Joan Hartnett, 
Mary Hunt. 

Jefferson School: 

Gertrude Mayworm, 
Mary Levin, 
Gertrude Schwartz. 

Jefferson Park School: 
Willie C. Wendt. 

Edward Jenner School: 
Adolph C. Braubach. 
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Frank J. Jirka School: 
Richard Honcek, 
Jeannette Biel. 
Edward Soucek. 

Jonea School: 

Julia E. Sullivan. 

Jungman School: 
Vlasta Jan, 
Lillian J. MikoU. 

Keith School: 

Ruhy P. Owens. 

Kenwood School: 
Edward Cleave, 
Donald Boyden. 

Kershaw School: 

Arpa L. Luessenhop, 
Otis G. Mickelherry. 

King School: 

Agnes Forsythe, 
Annie Garter. 

Kinzie School: 

Alexander Pooley. 

Knickerhocker School: 
Florence E. Bturns, 
Katie A. M. Rahlf, 
Rudolph P. Haake. 

Komensky School: 
Edna D. Licht, 
Anna F. Cokl. 

Kosciusko School: 
Rose R. Amster. 

Charles Kozminski School: 
Eleanor Cobb, 
Alice L. Byrne, 
Florence A. Pulton. 

La Fayette School: 

Stella L. H. Mueller, 
Helen V. Pfuderer, 
Grace M. Munzing, 
Frank A. Miller, 
Earl H. Keown, 
Grace A. Hemmer. 



Lake Grammar School: 
Joseph Fisher, 
Anna R. Russell. 

Langland School: 
Lizzie Valentin, 
Anna Laufer. 

La Salle School: 

Henry Gustaf Lund, 
August George Lund, 
Roy J. Pringle. 

Victor F. Lawson School: 

Margaret Elizabeth Phelan, 
Florence Edith Langbauer , 
Alice Belle White. 

Lewis-Champlin School: 
Eliza Ruth Pendry, 
Eleanor M. Seley, 
William Burke, 
Dorothy J. Talcott, 
Annamary McClellan. 

Arthur A. Libby School: 

Kathleen M. McLaughlin, 
Charles J. Jiran, 
Florence M. Curtin. 

Lincoln School: 
Ada Letterman, 
Irene Sullivan, 
Edna Macheaney, 
Bernice Smock, 
Grace Vera Hulett, 
Koxana Smith. 

Linne School: 
Marie Barth, 
Ethel Rehnberg, 
Adelia Johnson. 

Henry D. Lloyd School: 
Anna E. L. Schmidt, 
Mae F. Schumacker. 

Logan School: 

Fred A. Jacobi, 
Henry Drenkow, 
Pauline Zillhart. 

Longfellow School: 
Florence M. Kane, 
Edwin Gustaf AndenoiL 
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Lowell School: 

E. MiriAm Jenks^ 
Oscar Hansen, 
Mary A. S. Brown. 

James Madison School : 
Ella L. Nelson, 
Ruth Parmalee Famham. 

Manierre SdK>ol: 
Lorene E. Lang, 
Ethel E. Ryden. 

Horace Mann School: 
Sarah E. Bell, 
Maud M. Augustine. 

Marquette School: 
Fay Herrington, 
Ethel Halblieb, 
Ruth Somers, 
Ruth Mather, 
Blanche Miller, 
Agnes Mulligan, 
Nanon Watts, 
Henry Burnstein. 

J. L. Marsh School: 
Ruth Dusman, 
Helen Hansen. 

John Marshall School: 
Dorothy May Whedon, 
Robina L. Dewar, 
Cora B. Keplinger. 

William Mavor School: 
Helene E. Scharbach, 
Hulda Rose Peterson, 
Marine A. Krieps. 

McAllister School: 
Agatha Becker, 
Emma Ganger. 

McClellan School: 
Joseph M. Vonesh, 
Dellena A. McConnell, 
Louis Auer, 
Clara I. Henning. 



James McCosh School: 

William Harrison Emanuel, 
Irene A. Conner^, 
Ema A. Adams, 
Floy A. Roueche. 

John McLaren School : 
Loretto C. Bradley, 
Marie J. Nelson 
Irl W. Cozad, 
Samuel Korshak, 
Etta Bernstein. 

McPberson School: 
Irma E. Austin. 
Isabel E. Culver, 
Edith Anderson. 

Joseph Medill School: 
Simon Herr. 

Ellen Mitchell School: 
Irene Hall, 
Lillie Olson, 
Hazel M. Law, 
Mary Ellen Burke. 

Mantefiore School: 
Theresa Galgano, 
Bertha M. Devlin. 

Bernard Moos School: 
Theodora Balczynska. 

Robert Morris School : 
Louise Chandler. 

Moseley School: 

Sarah Belle Aaron, 
Marion Conley Quinlan. 

Motley School: 
Lillie Frueh, 
Mildred M. Nelson, 
Nathan Levin. 

Mulligan School: 

Victor H. Knaak, 
William J. Mooy, 
Amanda I. Mangels. 
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nenrv H. Nash School: 
Ivory Peftrl JohoBon, 
Nellie Faustine Pilcher, 
Anna M. Peterson, 
Esther UllUn Wierson. 

Louis Nettelhoret School: 
Veronica Bredt, 
John W. Bacon, 
Max Enelow, 
William Balch, 
Edith Porter, 
Emma Hoyt. 

Newberry School: 
Ella G. Moynihan, 
"May a. Hoglund, 
William 0. iUchter. 

Wm. Penn Nixon School: 
Chester SchoU, 
Einar N. Schierven, 
May KitzmiUer, 
Edith Nye. 

Norwood Park School: 
Gladys Manchee. 

Oakland School: 

Robert Vier Foi^er, 
Robert McCasg Brown, 
Leo Geor^ stork. 

O^en School: 

Georgie L. McMullen, 
W. Fred Washburn, 
Jennie 0. Dahlgren. 

Richard Oglesby School: 
Mary Irene Wheeler. 

Jamee Otis School : 

Joseph V. Coughlin, 
Dena B. Shlaes, 
Hans L Christiansen, 
William Shostrom, 
Ida NeUoQ. 

Parkman School: 
Nels A. Nelson, 
Alice E. Brautigan, 
Grace J. Peterson, 
Agda Matilda West. 



Park Manor School: 
Alice Irene Shaw. 

Parkside School: 
Annie Johnson, 
Margaret 0. Yates. 

Peabody School: 
Lilly S. Hawl^. 

Pickerd School: 
Flora Fagan, 
Minnie A. Sampson, 
Ruth H. Chalbeck. 

Presoott School: 
Gladys McNeills, 
Eva AhUtrom. 

Pulaski School: 
Clara Reimer. 

Pullman School: 
Rhoda Heistand, 
Ida Linder, 
Mabel M. Grant. 

Hermann Raster School: 
Loretta Laskey, 
Jacob Fischer. 

Ravenswood School: 
Ruth V. Anderson, 
Genevieve Dupuy, 
Doris M. Valerius. 

Ray School: 

Adele Whitney, 
Will Thomas, 
Ruth Hough. 

Raymond School: 
Katie Arkin, 
Marguerite D. Ellbogen, 
Laura M. Wihite. 

Paul Revere School: 
Edith A. Gregson^ 
Freida E. Teschiner. 

Rogers School: 
Emily Wolf, 
George Bernhardt. 
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Rose Hill School: 
Ora L. Bird. 

Ryerson School: 

Alexander F. Robertfion, 
Florence E. Claghorn. 

Scammon School: 

Rebecca Wilansky, 
Florence H. Barrett, 
Marguerite W. Kenny. 

Scanlan School: 

Charlotte M. Viall. 

Schiller School: 
Elsie £. Frees, 
Helen A. Thursie. 

Winfield Scott Schley School: 
Olivia M. Rasmussen, 
Mildred 0. Cook, 
Viola R. Riemenschneider. 

George Schneider School: 
Nora Schwartz, 
Kate Murphy, 
Otto Heidke. 

Walter Scott School: 
Pearl L. Jamagin, 
Harjorie Howe, 
Julia Crowe. 

Seward Scluyol: 

Harry Rosenberg. 

James A. Sexton School: 
Laura C. Hawkinson. 

Shakespeare School: 
Amie L. Bishop, 
Ernestine Borg, 
Florence Silberberg. 

Sheldon School: 

Josephine Warde. 
Henry O. T. Newborg. 

Mark Sheridan School: 
Josephine M. Carlos, 
Elsie R. Van Horn, 
Elizabeth K. Weber. 



Phil Sheridan School: 
Lillian Fedderson, 
Seima Dahlstrom, 
Clara Krueger, 
Lillian Groih. 

Sherman School: 
Beatrice Junker. 

Sherwood School: 

Margaret Hackstaff, 
Lulu Culloden, 
Ethyl A. Dow, 
Florence E. M. Wilson. 

Shields School : 

Isabella Howard, 

Harry J. Cusick. 
Skinner School: 

Mary I. Nolan, 
Beatrice L. Miller, 
Ethel H. Foster. 

John M. Smyth School : 
William P. Geis, 
Lillian H. Shankman. 

John Spry School: 
Mary Ricker, 
Jaroslav G. Davis^ 
Mary A. Benes, 
Laura Molner. 

Henry M. Stanley School: 
Marie M. Bums. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe School 
Elsie F. Miller, 
Leota M. Bosley, 
Henry F. Felz. 

Wm. K. Sullivan School: 
Annie L. Laskowski, 
Ida W. Larson. 

Sumner School: 

Robert Emmet Coughlan, 
Lillian C. Manahan, 
R. Alma McLaren. 

David Swin^ School: 
James Weber. 
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Tkloott School : 
Alice J. Swain, 
Nellie M. Korth, 
Fred Demoney, 
MsLVLd F. Shapcott, 
Clara L. M. LinBcheid, 
Delia Agnes Ryan. 

Taylor School: 

Elizaheth J. Hazzard, 
Emily S. Karlson. 

Tennyson School: 

Myrtle N. Morrison, 
Arthur H. Larson. 

George H. Thomas School: 
lAwrence Charles Primus. 

J. N. Thorp School: 

Inez Paulina Bergstrom, 
Jane Alice Taylor. 

Throop School: 

Lily F. Sikyta. 

Tilden School: 

Edith Pearl Phillips, 
Esther Hattie Bayer, 
Carrie Evelyn Findeisen. 

Tilton School: 

Florence Jansen, 
Bessie E. Reitz. 

Van Vlissingen School : 
Sarah Jenkins, 
Amy L. Farr, 
Alma M. Stankowitz, 
Chester T. Was. 

Von Humboldt School: 
William Padden, 
Fred Adams, 
Flora Severinghaus, 
Alice Osland, 
Alice Madsen, 
Bergilot Pihlfeldt, 
Anna Jiracek, 
Ebba Kronquist, 
Florence Brand. 



James Wadsworth School: 
Marjorie Miller, 
Louise Holle, 
Myrtle Bicknell, 
Henry Babcock. 

Walsh School: 

Mary D. Heinemann, 
Gustav G. Fomoff, 
Anna M. Molcar. 

Ward School: 

Walter A. Anderson, 
Adrian J. Harris, 

Joseph Warren School: 
Walter Ulrich. 

Washbume School : 
Alvin Stein, 
Florence Rosenberg, 
Tillie Kahn. 

Washington School: 

Ida Florence Shay, 
Reinhart Field, 
Jessie E. Salzmann. 

Webster School: 

Mabel Ethel Edstrom, 
Eva McKay, 
Hulda 0. Swanson, 

Wells School: 

Elsie Vorban, 
Arnold Meister, 
Emilia DobbitKlt, 
Hirsch Subludowsky, 
Hattie Babinaka, 
Elsie Reichel, 

D. S. Wentworth School : 

Susan Reid, 
Horace Steele, 
Rolland Calvert, 
Glen Aiken. 

West Pullman School: 
Lois Mary Howes, 
Harry L. Halvorsen. 
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Whittier School: 

Gilbert T. Schnaekel, 
Geo. E. Swanson, 
Lillian A. Karbatzki, 
Helga C. Kronsell. 

Widcer Park School: 

Minnie HanMn, 
Fannie Gervitz, 
Ethel H. Olsen. 



Frances E. Willard School : 
Willard Maver, 
Anna D. Drill, 
Goldie C. Marx, 
Leon Unger. 

Richard Yatea School: 
William Anderson, 
Alma Blanch Mandler, 
Harriet M. Joemdt, 
Bruce C. Davev, 
Albert W. DUling, 
Albert G. J. Kautz. 



REAL ESTATE, BUILDINGS AND 

EQUIPMENT. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 1905-1906 



Edwabo TnoEN President 

John C. Fetzeb Vioe-President 

Lewis E. Larson Secretary 

Membership. 

Edwin F. Rowland, 7001 Stewart Avenue 1900 

Edwabo Tuden, 5020 Woodlawn Avenue 1906 

E. C. Dudley, 1619 Lidiana Avenue 1906 

Jakes F. Oiivatal, 903 South Millard Avenue 1907 

Wladyslaw a. Kutlewski, R. 1012, 103 State Street 1908 

Chables a. Plamondon, 63 South Clinton Street 1907 

John C. Fetzeb, 215 Dearborn Street 1906 

Michael Shields, 51 South Jefferson Street 1906 

P. Shelly (VRyan, R. 1211, 79 Dearborn Street 1906 

R, A. White, 6800 Perry Avenue 1906 

Mbs. W. C. H. Kbough, R. 926, 153 La Salle Street. H. 54 Grant 

Place. Tel. Central 1920 1907 

John J. Hayes, 622 Jackson Boulevard 1907 

Geobge Duddleston, 27-29 Market Street 1907 

C. A. Weil, 524 Belmont Avenue 1907 

Chables O. Sethness, 262 North Curtis Street 1907 

Mrs. Emmons BIaAINE, 344 East Erie Street 1908 

Miss Cobnelia de Bey, Reliance Bldg 1908 

MoDiE J. Spiegel, 182 Wabash Avenue 1908 

Miss Jane Addamb, Hull-House, 335 South Halsted Street 1908 

John C. Habding, 89 Bingham Street 1908 

Emil W. Ritteb, 1441 Monadnock Block 1908 

Heads of Departments. 

E. G. CooLEY Superintendent of Schools 

Lewis E. Labson Secretary 

Chables N. Fesbeikdek Assistant Secretary 

John A. Guilfobd Business Manager 

Thomas J. Watebs Chief Engineer 

Dwight H. Pebkins Architect 

Geobge G. Custeb Auditor 

Feed Vogt Assistant Auditor 

John W. Fosteb Superintendent of Supplies 

W. Lesteb Bodine Superintendent of Compulsory Education 

James Maheb, Suite 703, Reaper Block Attorney 
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